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METROPOLITAN TO 
INTRODUCE AMERICAN 
OPERA AND SINGERS 


De Koven’s “Canterbury Pil- 
grims’”? Among Novelties for 
Next Season and Five Singers 
of Native Birth or Descent Will 
Join the Company—French 
Répertoire to Be Strengthened 
—Zandonai’s “Francesca da 
Rimini’? an Important Italian 
Novelty—“ Thais” for Geral- 
dine Farrar 


N American opera will be added to 

the répertoire, and five singers, 
American-born or of American descent, 
will join the principals of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company next season. Gen- 
eral Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza gave 
out this week his annual statement of 
plans for the ensuing season so far as 
they have now been prepared. He sails 
for Italy on the French liner Lafayette, 
Saturday, May 27. 

In addition to the American novelty, 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims,” book by 
Percy Mackaye and music by Reginald 
De Koven, which will be sung in Eng- 
lish, and for the first time on any stage, 
there will be three other novelties. These 


will be Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
with the Strauss emendations, to be sung 
in German; “Francesca da Rimini,” book 
by Gabriele d’Annunzio, music by Ric- 
cardo Zandonai, to be sung in Italian, 
and “Les Pécheurs de Perles,” by Bizet, 
to be sung in French. Among the revi- 
vals will be Massenet’s “Thais,” Délibes’ 
“Lakmé,” Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figa- 
ro” and Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
Although the casts for the novelties and 
revivals have not been definitely an- 
nounced, it is assured that Geraldine 
Farrar will appear in the title réle of 
“Thais” and that Mr. Caruso will sing in 
“L’Elisir d’Amore.” Lucrezia Bori may 
also be in the cast of the latter opera. 
The addition to the répertoire of three 
French operas (and of another, that of 
Gluck, which should be sung in French) 
is a notable feature of the announce- 
ments. 


The New Artists 


New artists who have been engaged 
are as follows: Alice Eversman, Ameri- 
cay soprano of the Karlsruhe Opera 
House; Odette De Fontenay, French- 
American soprano, of the Opéra Co- 
mique, Paris; Marie Sundelius, Swedish- 
American soprano; Kathleen Howard, 
American contralto of the Covent Gar- 
den Theater, London; Paul Bender, Ger- 
man-American bass-baritone, of the Roy- 
al Theater in Munich, and Paul Eisler, 
assistant conductor of the Opera in Vi- 
enna. 

Marie Sundelius was born in Sweden, 
but came to the United States when 
young and had all her musical training 
here. Thus far she has confined her ap- 
pearances to the concert stage. 

Odette De Fontenay, though French by 

birth, is of American and Spanish par- 
entage, her grandparents having been of 
an old New Orleans family. She stud- 
ied singing in Dresden and in Paris with 
Jean de Reszke. 
_ Alice Eversman is a native of Wash- 
ington, D. C. She studied in Berlin with 
Fergusson and Mme. Nikisch, in Milan 
with Sabatini, and in New York with 
Emma Thursby. She has appeared in 
concert in Germany and Russia and was 
a member of the Grand Ducal Opera of 
Karlsruhe at the outbreak of the war. 

Kathleen Howard, contralto, began her 
Studies in Paris, then went to Berlin. 
where she completed them. She has filled 
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MARIE MORRISEY 


Popular American Contralto, Richly Endowed with Vocal Gifts That Have In- 
gratiated Her with Concert Audiences Throughout the United States. (See 


Page 8) 





engagements in Metz and Darmstadt. 
Her last appearances in Europe were 
at the “Ring” performances in Covent 
Garden in the spring of 1913, when she 
became a member of the Century Opera 
Company. Paul Bender is regarded as 
one of the most eminent bass-baritones 
in Germany, and especially fine in the 
roles of Hans Sachs, Sarastro, Gurne- 
manz and Wotan, 


Artists Re-engaged 


Artists who have been re-engaged are 
as follows: 

Sopranos—Frances Alda, Maria Bar- 
rientos, Lucrezia Bori, Anna Case, Vera 
Curtis, Emmy Destinn, Minnie Egener, 
Geraldine Farrar, Rita Fornia, Johanna 
zadski, Mabel Garrison, Frieda Hempel, 
Melanie Kurt, Edith Mason, Alice Niel- 
sen, Marie Rappold, Lenora Sparkes, 
Rosina Van Dyck. 

Mezzo-Sopranos — Mariska 


Aldrich, 


Entered at the Post Office at-New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


Emma Borniggia, Sophie Braslau, Ray- 
monde Delaunois, Louise Homer, Marie 
Mattfeld, Margarete Matzenauer, Flor- 
ence Mulford, Margarete Ober, Flora 
Perini, Lila Robeson, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink. 

Tenors—Paul Althouse, Pietro Audisio, 
Angelo Bada, Julius Bayer, Max Bloch, 
Luca Botta, Enrico Caruso, Riccardo 
Martin, Giovanni Martinelli, Albert 
Reiss, Johannes Sembach, Jacques Urlus. 

Baritones—Pasquale Amato, Bernard 
Béegué, Giuseppe De Luca, Otto Goritz, 
Mario Laurenti, Robert Leonhardt, Vin- 
eenzo Reschiglian, Carl Schlegel, An- 
tonio Scotti, Riccardo Tegani, Hermann 
Weil, Clarence Whitehill. 

Bassos—Carl Braun, Adamo Didur, 
Pompilio Malatesta, Arthur Middleton, 
Giulio Rossi, Léon Rothier, Basil Ruys- 
dael, Andres de Segurola, Henri Scott. 
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LEAVES $700,000 
TO FOUND NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Will of Bryan Lathrop, Chicago 
Art Patron, Designed to Give 
America an Institution That 
Will Rival the Paris Conserv - 
toire—Fund to Be in Charge 
of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra Association 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, May 20, 1916. 


PUBLIC school of music in Chi- 

cago on a scale large enough to 
rival the Conservatory of Paris was the 
dream of Bryan Lathrop, Chicago cap- 
italist and art patron, whose death was 
announced in last week’s issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. To realize this vision 
he bequeaths approximately $700,000 to 
the Orchestral Association, which main- 
tains the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
The fund is to be used as a nucleus for 
a public conservatory of music, national 
in its scope, and the will paves the way 
for bequests from other sources to main- 
tain the school on the grand scale which 
the donor desired. 

Although the trustees of the Orchestra 
Association will meet next week to con- 
sider the gift, no immediate plans for 
establishing the school will be drawn up, 
for the fund will not become available 
during the life of Mrs. Lathrop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop worked out the 
plan together. She has the same deep 
interest in the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra that her husband had, and the 
bequest is in effect a joint gift. Mr. 
Lathrop was for many years president 
of the Orchestral Association, and 
throughout his life he was a liberal sup- 
porter of it. He recently gave $25,000 
to the pension fund. He gave $20,000 
to the building fund when Orchestra Hall 
was first planned, and he made many 
other gifts later. 


Will Rival Paris Conservatoire 


The will was filed in the 
Court yesterday. In it Mr. 
says: 

“Chicago now has universities, tech- 
nical schools, museums and an _ unsur- 
passed orchestra, but it has no public 
school of music, such as the Conservatoire 
of Paris, and it is in my opinion very 
desirable that an institution should be 
founded in Chicago in connection with 
the orchestra, maintained by the Orches- 
tral Association, in which an education 
can be obtained in the higher branches 
of music and musical composition not in- 
ferior to that provided in the cities of 
Europe. 

“The net income may not be large 
enough to provide for such a school, but 
I trust it will serve for a nucleus for a 
fund sufficient for that purpose made up 
of gifts and bequests by those who rec- 
ognize the value of a great symphony 
orchestra in educating the people to ap- 
preciate whatever is great and beautiful, 
and that eventually a great school of 
music may be establshed for the benefit 
not only of Chicago but of all America. 

“In consideration of the fact that a 
public school of music can be main- 
tained only in conjunction with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, I give the 
trustees the right, if they shall deem it 
necessary and expedient, to apply not 
to exceed $10,000 a year out of the in- 
come to the support and maintenance of 
the orchestra. I also give to the trus- 
tees of said Orchestra Association the 
right, if they shall decide that the pen- 
sion and invalid fund established for the 
benefit of the members or former mem- 
bers of said orchestra is inadequate, and 


Probate 
Lathrop 
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Famous Frenchwoman to Estab- 
lish in New York a School of 
Diction and a Salon for the 
Cultivation of Various Pur- 
suits of High Aesthetic Value 


UST at present, Yvette Guilbert is 

looking for a summer residence “not 
too far from New York, quiet and free 
from mosquitoes.” Happy tidings! For 
not all of her admirers were aware that 
the great Frenchwoman was not on the 
point of going home, her season con- 
cluded. But if they rejoice that she will 
not tempt fate by seafaring in an. inaus- 
picious hour their satisfaction is even 
more firmly grounded in the definite as- 
surance that next year will still find her 
where she is so well desired. There is 
something heart-warming in the thought 
of her continued residence here. 

But next season Mme. Guilbert’s réle 
will be ampler than heretofore. She will 
fill other offices than that of entertainer. 
What she purposes has the dignity and 
beauty of a mission—is, in effect, a mis- 
sion as inspiring in conception as her art 
itself, and extraordinarily potential, if 
conjecture serves at all. Briefly, her idea 
is to found a school in New York—not an 
institution of the ordinary stripe, not the 
medium for propagating an ephemeral 
esthetic fad, but one of broad scope, 
grounded solidly upon a noble ideal and 
new in its working; a cultural center of a 
sort not hitherto indigenous to America, 
but capable of infusing a new and uplift- 
ing intellectual element into the life of 
the community. 

Mme. Guilbert has long pondered this 
project. It is an outgrowth of her 
cumulative experiences of five American 
visits. Each time the country revealed 
itself to her in a higher state of develop- 
ment than before. Conditions at present 
warrant the undertaking. The soil is 
prepared as never before. Of this the 
artist stands convinced as a result of 
much close observation during recent 
months. 


The Ground to Be Covered 


“My object,” she relates, “is the cre- 
ation of what will be at once a center of 
instruction and what I might define as 
a salon for the exercise of various forms 
of high artistic activity. That is to say 
that while the day will be devoted to 
teaching the evenings will find the school 
transformed into a club, so to speak, a 
gathering place for literary, musical, 
dramatic and artistic personalities of the 
highest rank for the interchange of 
wsthetic ideas and for the practice of 
artistic pursuits in an atmosphere ideally 
congenial. It is my aim to produce at 
these soirées something like the famous 
French salons of the eighteenth century, 
but of a fundamentally democratic 
nature. There shall be every incentive 
toward brilliancy of conversation—and 
Americans have much need to acquire 
this faculty—and occasion to perform 
unfamiliar music, such as the old French 
songs of Jeanne d’Arc’s time, artistic 
dances and plays. Think of the great 
cultural possibilities latent in_ this 
periodic association with brilliant minds! 

“In the classes proper I shall teach a 
variety of matters—French diction 
(which, heaven knows, is not one of the 
strong points in Americans!), conversa- 
tion, literature. I shall seek to inculcate 
abstract qualities of distinction, of grace 
in pupils; I shall teach them the princi- 
ples of beauty—beauty of thought, grace 
of expression, distinction of manner. I 
find that Americans, for all their innate 
brightness, are not taught how to think, 
how to study. My school term shall last 
some thirty weeks. A pupil will not come 
every day, of course; in some cases, per- 
haps, only once a week. But in that way 
some thirty lessons could be given. And 
the price for the course will be but $50— 
surely a reasonable fee. Of class distinc- 
tions, there will be none—that is one 
reason for the smallness of the charge. 
I wish from the outset to eliminate all 
idea of caste. 

Our Undue Haste 

“Since coming to America this year I 
have taught a very considerable number 
of pupils. During the summer I shall 
continue this work. I do not claim to 
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Yvette Guilbert, as She Interprets One of Her Most Popular Songs, “Le Lien 
Serré” 


have discovered numberless’ geniuses 
among my American students. It is use- 
less to close one’s eyes to the fact that 
haste and a disinclination to prolonged 
application and concentrated thought 
spoil the American girl’s chances. And 
they do not always make good pupils be- 
cause, as I have just said, they have not 
been taught how to study and to think. A 
girl will be horrified at the idea of having 
to work on a simple folksong for five or 
six weeks. ‘Why, I can sing Carmen,’ 
some of them may exclaim, in expostula- 
tion. Possibly they can! And yet when 
I show them what there is to make of a 
folksong they may eventually come to see 
the light. I find it necessary to tell them 
that I have spent forty years in study of 
many, many things and that I am still 
studying them. Only recently one of my 
young girls told me her sister was about 
to be married and wanted to know what 
I should advise her to do at the wedding 
festivities. I suggested she learn an old 
French minuet to dance. Presently she 
informed me that the wedding took place 
only a few days later. When I insisted it 
would need weeks to learn that dance 
properly she exclaimed in pained sur- 
prise: ‘Why, here we can learn a dance 
in two hours’! 

“Haste is not the only fault of these 
good people. They seem not to appreci- 
ate the need of life experiences to the 
artist. They fail to appreciate that one 
is not an interpreter of life without hav- 
ing been scarred by its most blasting fire, 
as well as regaled with its joys. And 
they hide their feelings in such fashion 
as to occasion the idea that they do not 
possess them at all. I was teaching a 
love song toa young woman not long ago. 
Her delivery of it was cold and unmoving. 
‘Have you never been in love?’ I asked 
her. She looked away from me and did 
not answer. I repeated the question. She 
reluctantly admitted that she had. ‘Very 
well, then,’ I said, ‘why do you not make 
mental application of your own particu- 
lar experience in this case?’ But it was 
useless to urge her. And she was not 


the only one to conceal such feelings as 
she may have possessed. 


Artistic Taste Rising 


“I sincerely believe that more should 
be done artistically for the great masses 
here. Think what great good would come 
of a theater where, for a nominal sum, 
the people could hear one day a great 
opera, the next day a drama of Shakes- 
peare, the following a comedy by Moliére 
and so forth! Would not that counteract 
the influence of constant moving picture 
shows? A man would be a true patron 
of the arts who would endow such a 
theater. Yet I will freely admit that the 
artistic taste is rising to a higher level 





Finds Artistic Tastes of Ameri 
cans Greatly Improved in 


Many Quarters, But Adds Her 
Reminder That Undue Haste 


Is Our Besetting Sin 


in various quarters. The work of th 
Washington Square players is an excel 
lent sign of important intellectual ad 
vance. And most encouraging is such an 
institution as the Neighborhood Play- 
house. Nothing that I have done this 
winter has given me more thorough 
pleasure than my recital there some tim: 
ago. I told the audience the story of 
my songs in English and then sang them 
in French. Never have they been more 
heartily appreciated and never have | 
felt closer to the heart of my public. 

“However, there are many vicious in- 
stitutions to which the public still clings 
to its own artistic detriment. Consider 
for a moment how the sense of beauty is 
vitiated and warped by those hideous car- 
toons that the newspapers publish and 
that young and old seem so eager to see 
every day. How can the sense of the 
beautiful be fostered in the face of these 
monstrosities? On the other hand, how 
many young folks make a practice of 
going to the art museums? 


For the Children 


“And this brings me to another matter. 
You do not do anything for the children. 
You do not stimulate, beautify and ele- 
vate their imagination. And that is a 
very grave error. To be sure, there is 
one person here who appreciates this fact 
and is working valiantly to counteract 
this unfortunate tendency. She is Miss 
Kitty Cheatham, a great and delightful 
artist and a most charming woman. But 
her work only emphasizes the negligence 
elsewhere. 

“However, America is to me a most 
wonderful nation—a country the tre- 
mendous possibilities of which have not 
yet manifested themselves in anything 
like the fullness they eventually will. As 
you may realize, I have observed its 
growth for a number of years. There 
are still many crudities and deficiencies 
of which it must rid itself, but the ad- 
vancement is not to be denied. You can 
see it even in the quality of the vaudeville 
performances to be seen to-day. I at- 
tended one recently. The contrast be- 
tween what is offered now and the dread- 
ful things given formerly is very strik- 
ing. Things like this afford significant 
pointers which cannot be overlooked. 

“And I, for my own part, feel that I 
have truly succeeded with my American 
audiences this time. Without unseemly 
pretensions, I think I can ascribe my 
great success this year to my absolute 
and continued sincerity of purpose. From 
this sincerity toward my art and toward 
myself I have never in my life swerved. 
I have been true to my dearest convic- 
tions and fondest ideals, as every one 
who is the artist in spirit has to be. What 
I have given out is the truth. Unless he 
utters the great verities of life, no artist 
can hope to endure in the regard of his 
fellow men.” m. F. Ff: 
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Conductors—Artur Bodanzky, Giorgio 
Polacco. 

Conductor and Assistant Conductor— 
Richard Hageman. 

Assistant Conductors—Giuseppe Bam- 
boscheck, Frederick Jacobi, Francesco 
Romei, Hans Steiner, Willy Tyroler. 

Chorusmaster—Giulio Setti. 

Technical Director—Edward Siedle. 


Stage Managers—Jules Speck, Jan 
Heythekker. 
Ballet Masters—Pauline Verhoeven, 


Ottokar Bartik. 
Premiere Danseuse 
Premier Danseur—Giuseppe Bonfiglio. 
The duties of second conductor of 

Italian opera have been entrusted to 

Maestro Gennaro Papi, who has been 


Rosina Galli. 


conductor at the San Carlo Opera of 
Naples, the Regio of Turin, and is now 
one of the conductors at the Colon Opera 
of Bvenos Ayres. 


The management is in negotiation wit! 
other artists. 

It is observable in the foregoing list 
that the names of several members o! 
the company last seasen do not appeat 
among them being Ida Cajatti, Anna 
Fitziu, Julia Heinrich, Helen Warrun 
Erma Zarska, Giacomo Damacco, Mari: 
Duchéne and Herbert Witherspoo: 
Gaetano Bavagnoli relinquishes the post 
of second Italian conductor. 

Whether, during his stay in Italy, M1 
Gatti-Casazza will endeavor to persuad 
Mr. Toscanini to return is not given out 
but it is believed unlikely that the famou 
conductor would consent until after th: 
war is over. 

Season to Open Nov. 13 


Tie season will begin on Nov. 13 an 
will continue twenty-three weeks. Th: 
Russian Ballet will take no part in the 
regular subscription season of opera. fh 
making his announcement Mr. Gatti 
Casazza took occasion to express hi 
gratitude to the New York public, whic! 
during the last season attended the pet 
formances more numerously than during 
any other period of his administration, 
to Otto H. Kahn, chairman, and his col 
leagues of the board of directors, and t« 
the press of New York. 
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Distinguished Figures in World 
of Music Show Conclusively 
That ““A Home and a Career” 
Are Not Incompatible—Joint 
Recitals by Husband and Wife 
Have Ceased to Be Novelty in 
Concert Field—Grand Opera 
Stars Enjoy Home Life With- 
out Sacrificing Vocal Ambi- 


tions 
By MAY STANLEY 

T may have come under your personal 

observation, here and there, that ques- 
tions of social ethics, economics or ex- 
pediency are frequently worked out by 
women, who in most cases are much too 
busy to sit down and wrestle with the 
problems from a_ philosophical stand- 


point. 

While a lot of well-intentioned folks 
have been proclaiming that “the home is 
woman’s sphere” and still other equally 
well-intentioned mortals have protested 
that her sphere is any place or work 
she elects to choose, any number of 
famous musical artists have been going 
quietly ahead with their studies and 
careers, marrying, conducting happy 
homes and bringing up charming fam- 
ilies—all of them too happy and busy 
to question whether they are in their 
sphere or care greatly if they aren’t. 


Among Concert Artists 


The present season has seen a greater 
number of married artists before the 
public in joint recitals than at any pre- 
vious time in America’s musical history. 
The recitals, few in number, but rare 
in art, which Pablo Casals, the distin- 
guished Spanish ’cellist, and his wife, 
Susan Metcalfe-Casals, American  so- 
prano, have given, have been among the 
musical pleasures of a New York winter; 
David and Clara Mannes, violinist and 
pianist, have delighted thousands in their 
yearly concert tours; Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, the Russian pianist, and his 
wife, Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, so- 
prano, are just concluding a busy recital 
season. In the operatic field Lucien 
Muratore and his charming wife, Lina 
Cavalieri, Chicago Opera Company stars, 
are favorites of both the operatic and 
concert world, and Reed Miller and 
Nevada Van der Veer-Miller have won 
for themselves national fame as singers 
both in recital and oratorio. 

Merle Alcock and Bechtel Alcock, con- 
tralto and tenor respectively, are widely 
known for their recital, concert and fes- 
tival appearances. Mrs. Alcock was one 
of the American singers heard by thou- 
sands last year during her engagement 
at the San Francisco Exposition. 


At the Metropolitan 


An artist couple who have achieved 
are distinction in their different fields of 
vork are Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian 
lolinist, and his equally famous wife, 
\lma Gluck, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who gave up public 
work this season for an uninterrupted 
year of home life. The Metropolitan, by 
the way, has a large number of stars, 
whose husbands, or wives, are also fa- 
mous in the musical world. Mme. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, dramatic soprano, is 
the wife of Edouard Ferrari-Fontana, 
he Metropolitan tenor, who is now in 
military service in Europe. Adrienne, 
heir small daughter, is the only “grand 
pera baby” in New York, and holds un- 
lisputed sway through that honor. 
Louise Homer, famous as both an oper- 
itic and concert star, is the wife of Sid- 
ley Homer, the famous composer, whose 
songs are always a delightful feature of 
ner concert programs. Marguerite Ober, 
the Metropolitan contralto, is in private 
ife Mme. Arthur Arndt. Her husband 
s a well-known pianist and his wife’s 
oach. 

Richard Hageman, one of the conduc- 
‘ors at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
ind Rosina Van Dyck, other Metropoli- 
tan luminaries, are in the lengthy list of 
irtist couples that the Metropolitan 


‘orces supply, and heading the list are 
Signor Gatti-Casazza, general manager 
of the Metropolitan, and his beautiful 
Wife, Frances Alda, one of the stars of 
grand opera and concert in America. 
Among American artists at the Metro- 
politan Paul Althouse, the well known 
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Camera Impressions of Artist Couples: 


1, Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist, and Alma Gluck, Soprano; 2, Merle Alcock, Contralto, 


and Bechtel Alcock, Tenor; 3, Pablo Casals, ’Cellist, and Susan Metcalf-Casals, Soprano; 4, Henry Holden Huss, 
Composer and Pianist, and Hildegard Hoffmann Huss, Soprano; 5, Arthur Arndt, Pianist and Coach, and Margarete 
Ober, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Company; 6, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, and Olga Samaroff, Pianist; 7, David Mannes, Violinist, and Clara Mannes, Pianist; 8, Mme. Margarete Matz- 
enauer of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Signor Ferrari-Fontana, Tenor of the Metropolitan Company 


tenor, is another concert stage favorite. 
This spring he is appearing in a series 
of joint opera-recitals with his wife, 
Zabetta Brinska. Mabel Garrison of the 
Metropolitan credits her success to her 
husband—also her teacher and coach— 
George Siemmen, composer and a former 
instructor at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore. 

Philadelphia has a distinguished artist 
couple in Leopold Stokowski, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
and his wife, Olga Samaroff, pianist. 
Another Philadelphia couple, who will 
be heard this year in two-piano recitals, 
are Carl Doering, American pianist, and 
his wife, formerly Baroness von Eggers, 
who, before coming to America with her 
husband, was principal assistant to Prof. 
tobert Teichmuller, director of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Leipsic. 


Henry Holden Huss, pianist and com- 
poser, and his wife, Hildegard Hoffman 
Huss, soprano, are in the list of couples 
whose artistic achievements are well 
known, as are also Augusta Cottlow, 
pianist, who is in private life Mrs. Ed- 
win Gerst, wife of the concert baritone. 

Varied Fields of Activity 

3ut the artistic labors of husband and 
wife in the world of music are not con- 
fined to those identified with the concert 
or operatic stage. Hallett Gilberté, the 
distinguished American composer, uses 
verse written by his wife for the text 
of many of his charming songs, and 
Mrs. Gilberté’s readings from her poems 
are features of many Gilberté recitals. 
H. Clough-Leighter of Boston and his 
wife, G. Marschal Loepke, are both in 
the front ranks of American composers. 


Timothy Mather Spelman, Jr., is a com- 
poser and pianist who frequently uses 
for his text verse written by his wife, 
Leolyn Louise Everett. 

Of course, the exigencies of concert 
and operatic tours for these artists ren- 
der impossible the daily routine which 
is customary in the average household 
but then, very few people, in their in- 
most hearts, yearn for an existence where 
every day is a facsimile of the one pre- 
ceding it. If there is the woe of sep- 
aration, there is, as compensation, the 
joy of return! 

The situation was most concisely 
summed up recently by Mme. Clara 
Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, who said: “What 
we look forward to is about four months 
of home life during the summer, which 
we enjoy as much as everyone enjoys a 
thing which is rare.” 
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EXCELLENT CHORAL SINGING IN 
NASHUA’S FIFTEENTH FESTIVAL 














Two American Cantatas, 
Busch’s “‘Four Winds” and 
Taylor's ‘“‘Chambered Nau- 
tilus,” Among Works Pre- 
sented by Conductor Hood’s 
Forces and Both Make Good 


Impression—Solo Perfor- 
mances of Much Merit 


ASHUA, N. H., May 20.—The 

Nashua Oratorio Society, of which 
Egbert O. Wood is president and Euse- 
bius G. Hood conductor, gave its fifteenth 
annual festival in the City Hall, May 
18 and 19. The choral works performed 
were Carl Busch’s cantata, “The Four 
Winds,” for chorus, tenor, soprano and 
orchestra; after Longfellow’s ‘“Hiawa- 
tha”; Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” for chorus, 
baritone, soprano and orchestra; S. Col- 
eridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old Japan,” 
and Deems Taylor’s “Chambered Nau- 
tilus,” for chorus and orchestra. The 
soloists at the festival were Hazel Mil- 
liken, soprano; Lusinn Barakian, con- 
tralto; James Harrod, tenor; John S. 
Codman, baritone; Carl Webster, ’cellist; 
Ruth Ashley, pianist. The High School 
Chorus of Nashua, numbering 150 voices, 
gave the choral performances. The Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra was led by John 
W. Crowley. 

On Thursday night the choral works 
were “The Four Winds” and “Fair Ellen.” 
The young men and women, under Mr. 
Hood’s direction, sang this music with 
admirable spirit and understanding. 
They had been well drilled. They en- 
joyed singing. Fortunately, Mr. Hood 
had known better than to treat the voices 
of the young people as he would have 
treated the voices of a selected number 
of mature singers, and the results w: 
worthy of high praise, for the tone v 
natural, beautiful, unforced; there wa. 
intelligent care shown in matters of mu- 
sical punctuation and diction, and the 
singing was always spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic. Busch’s cantata is well writ- 
ten for the voices, and it employs in a 
picturesque, though not unconventional 
manner, a number of Indian themes. 
Whether the Indians would recognize 
these themes or approve of their har- 
monization is a matter that need not 
detain us. They sounded agreeably and 
were skillfully interwoven in the orches- 
tral accompaniment—witness the poetic 
opening of the tenor solo, “Young and 
Beautiful Was Wabun.” The orchestral 
accompaniment is full, nay, splendifer- 
ous, almost throughout, and Mr. Hood 
gained his climaxes and secured plenty 
of dynamic contrast. 

In the performance of “Fair Ellen,” 
the voices of the boys and the young 
men were felt more than in the previ- 
ous work. The employment of the air, 
“The Campbells are Coming,” the skirl- 
ing of the wind instruments, etc., stirred 
these young men and they sang boldly. 
The applause which greeted both of these 
performances was proof enough of the 
justly deserved appreciation of the au- 
dience. 

The soloists for Busch’s cantata were 
Mr. Harrod and Miss Milliken, and for 
Bruch’s work, Mr. Codman and Miss Mil- 
liken. Mr. Harrod sang in a brilliant 
and effective manner, if with less nuance 
and less reserve than he will show later, 
and Miss Milliken, with a voice of a very 
fresh and pleasing quality, interpreted 
her passages thoughtfully and gained 
her effects without a great deal of tone, 
but in a way that was effective. Mr. 
Codman showed familiarity with his 
music and an understanding of its style, 
and again Miss Milliken sang with re- 
finement and also dramatic intelligence. 

The choral works were separated by 
solo performances. Mr. Codman sang 
Hatton’s “Bid me to Live,” Frances 
Dorel’s “The Garden of Your Heart,” 
and Stock’s “Route Marchin’.” Miss 








Some of the Leading Participants in Fifteenth Annual Festival of the Nashua Ora- 
torio Society. Top Row from Left to Right, Mrs. Anna Melendy Sanderson, 
Pianist; James Harrod, Tenor; John S. Codman, Baritone. Second Row, Ruth 
E. Ashley (Seated), Pianist; Lusinn Barakian, Contralto; Hazel Milliken, So- 
prano. Eusebius G. Hood, Conductor of the Festival, Is Seated in the Corner. 
The Picture Was Taken in Front of City Hall, Where the Festival Was Held 


Barakian, showing a contralto voice of 
full and pleasing character, sang Ron- 
ald’s “Down in the Forest,” MacDowell’s 
“The Sea” and Ross’s “Dawn in the 
Desert.” Mr. Webster, the ’cellist, played 
a “Cradle Song” of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Goens’s “Tarantelle.” Miss Milliken 
sang S. Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and 
Death,” MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
Eyes,” Marshall Kernochan’s “We Two 
Together.” Mr. Harrod offered Quilter’s 
“To Daisies,” Clay’s “I’ll Sing Thee 
Songs of Araby” and Russell’s “God 
Made Me for You.” On account of the 
length of the program encores were not 
permitted. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old 
Japan,” performed on the evening of the 
19th, is one of the composer’s inspira- 
tions. It is characteristically exotic and 
it is scored with modern effectiveness. 
The flowing vocal passages and the de- 
lightful fluency of the part writing are 
set off with uncommonly rich effect by 
the orchestral score. Of this music Mr. 
Hood is a keen admirer and sympathetic 
interpreter, and he has ere this given 
performances of this work in a manner 
that have established a precedent in 
Nashua. 

This choral performance was followed 


by these songs and arias: “Eri tu,” 
from “Masked Ball,” Verdi (Mr. Cod- 
man); “My Heart is Weary,” from 
“Nadeschda,” Goring-Thomas; orches- 


tral suite, “Casse-Noisette,” Tschaikow- 
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sky; Prayer from “Tosca,” Puccini (Miss 
Milliken); Flower Song from “Carmen,” 
Bizet (Mr. Harrod). ‘ 

Deems Taylor’s “Chambered Nautilus” 
is the finest manifestation of this com- 
poser’s talent which has thus far ap- 
peared. It demands, of course, a less 
realistic and more intrinsically poetic 
treatment than his popular setting of 
Alfred Noyes’s “The Highwayman,” and 
it affords a finer outlet for his talent. 
Its harmonic beauty, its sincere and poet- 
ical inspiration made it an ideal work 
with which to close a very successful 
music festival. 





Maude Fay Sings at Spartanburg 
Festival 


Immediately upon her decision late in 
April to remain in this country, Maude 
Fay, the American prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Munich Royal Opera, 
and Covent Garden, London, was en- 
gaged as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra to sing at the Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Music Festival. Miss Fay 
sang the “Dove Sono” aria from the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” the “Regia” aria 
from “Oberon” and a group of songs, 
“Cacelie,” Richard Strauss; “Crepuscule,” 
Massenet; “Se tu m’ami,” Pergolese, and 
“In Kahne,” Grieg. 





University of Pennsylvania to Give an 
Outdoor “Aida” 

PHILADELPHIA, May 22.—The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is arranging for 
the production of “Aida” on Franklin 
Field on the evening of June 6. The cast 
will be comprised of Mme. Rappold, so- 
prano; Mr. Zinovieff, tenor; Mme. Matz- 
enauer, contralto, and Messrs. Mardones 
and Rothier, basses. Giorgio Polacco will 
conduct the performance; the stage man- 
ager will be Arturo Spelta, and the 


chorusmaster Giulio Setti. The choru;: 
will number 500, half of the singers being 
picked from the Metropolitan, Chicag: 
and Boston Opera ranks. The orchestra 
stage band and trumpeters, 158 in 
all, have been recruited in the same man- 
ner. A ballet of forty-eight will be unde: 
the direction of Luigi Albertieri. [) 
case of rain the opera will be given on 
June 7. 





Philharmonic with Miss Cochran and 
Mr. Karle in Roanoke, Va., Concert 


ROANOKE, VA., May 21.—The series of 
concerts given by the Thursday Morning 
Music Club came to a successful close 
Saturday evening with a concert by the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Josef Stransky, conductor. The soloists 
were Eleanore Cochran, soprano, and 
Theodore Karle, tenor, both of whom 
were very cordially received. The instru- 
mental numbers were Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony in G Major, Liszt’s “Les Preé- 
ludes,” the brilliant “Capriccio Espag 
nol” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, the Scherzo 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (an 
encore) and the “Tannhauser” Overture. 
Miss Cochran and Mr. Karle sang the 
duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana” with 
splendid effect, and Miss Cochran’s beau- 
tiful voice was heard to advantage in 
“Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin” and 
“Dich Theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser.” As an encore she sang “How 
I Love You.” by Harriet Ware. Mr. 
Karle sang “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” 
by Coleridge-Taylor, and, being warmly 
applauded, gave an aria from “L’Afri- 
caine.” M. D. H. 


Norristown, Pa., Gives Large Audience 
to Herman Sandby Recital 





Herman Sandby, ’cellist, gave a re- 
cital at Norristown, Pa., last week, be- 
fore a very large audience. Mr. Sandby 
was happy in his selections, numbering 
on his program such compositions as 
bring out to the fullest extent the sym- 
pathetic and appealing qualities of the 
‘cello The first group of numbers were 
well contrasted and included Godard’s 
“‘Berceuse,” Dvorak’s “Indian Lament” 
and “Valse Triste,” by Sibelius. His 
final group included some exceptionally 
interesting folk songs arranged by Mr. 
Sandby, and after these the artist was 
recalled many times and added three 
encores to the program. 


—— 


Tri-City Festival Meets with Losses 
Only in Jersey City 


Newark, N. J., May 20.—The Newark 
Festival Association published to-day its 
report of the financial outcome of the 
recent May Festival. The figures show 
a profit of $2,000 in Newark, $1,100 in 
Paterson and a loss of $2,300 in Jersey 
City. Tentative plans for next year call 
for fewer concerts and a greater concen 
tration of forces. The financial embar- 
rassment of the Festival Association 
was relieved considerably by the fact 
that Frieda Hempel, who was one of 
the soloists at Jersey City, waived her 
contract on hearing that losses had been 
sustained. Fr. &. 





Ethel Newcomb to Conduct Summer 
Classes at Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Ethel Newcomb, the gifted American 
pianist, will pass the summer at Whit- 
ney Point, N. Y., after she has com 
pleted her concert season. She will have 
a large class there, among them several! 
prominent teachers from various parts 
of the country. Miss Newcomb gave a 
joint recital at Winnetka, IIl., two weeks 
ago with Lilli Petschnikoff, violinist 
They joined forces also in Chicago on 
May 18 in a concert. Miss Newcomb 
left immediately thereafter for St. Paul, 
where she will be the guest of relatives 
and will also appear in concert. 





Marion Bauer Honored in Musicale at 
Studio of W. Francis Parsons 


W. Francis Parsons, the voice teacher, 
gave a delightful tea and musicale at hi 
studios at 36 West Ninety-sixth Street 
New York, Wednesday, May 17, in hono! 
of Marion Bauer, the composer. Mis 
Bauer’s compositions, which were charm 
ingly interpreted by Mrs. Schwab, so 
prano, included “Star Trysts,” “Only o! 
Thee and Me,” “Over the Hills,” “Whe: 
Youth Comes Dancing,” “The Linnet Is 
Tuning Her Flute” and “Orientale” (1! 
manuscript). Graham McNamee, bar! 
tone, sang with much beauty of tone and 
musical intelligence “Vittoria,” “Car 
Mio Ben,” Giordano; “The Star,” Rogers, 
and “Little Mary Cassidy,” old Irish. 

Harriet Martin Snow, who for tw 
seasons has successfully managed Cen 
tral Music Hall, Chicago, has assumed 
charge of the business management o! 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club, not, how 
ever, relinquishing her direction of Cen 
tral Music Hall. 
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Prominent persons and buildings of musical interest at De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., where John C. Freund made his address last week. 


No. 1, Robert G. McCutchan, Dean of the 


School of Music: No. 2, The University Choir, Dean McCutchan, conductor; No. 3, East College (showing Meharry Hall, where Mr. Freund made his address); No. 4, Annex to Music 
Hall; No. 5, the Bishop Bowman Memorial Organ; No. 6, Music Hall, De Pauw University; No. 7, the Music Sorority Building; No. 8, De Pauw University Orchestra, Dean McCutchan, 
director; No. 9, George R. Gross, President of De Pauw University 


REENCASTLE, IND., May -19.—By 
invitation of the Music Department of 
De Pauw University, of which Dean R. G. 
McCutchan is the head, John C. Freund, 


editor of MusICAL AMERICA, arrived here 
early Wednesday afternoon and found 


that arrangements had been made to give 
him a pretty strenuous time. 

At six o’clock on Wednesday he was 
entertained at dinner at Florence Hall, 
where he met more than twenty members 
of the faculty of the university. Later 
that evening a reception was given him 


at the beautiful home of Dean and Mrs. 
McCutchan. Here he met the members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, the journalistic fra- 
ternity of the university. This was the 
first college fraternity of its kind. Its 
example has been followed in a number of 
other colleges. 


On Thursday morning Mr. Freund 
spoke at chapel before a large audience 
of the students and members of the 
faculty. He was introduced by Vice- 
President Gibon in the absence of the 


[Continued on page 6 ] 
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president, who was out of town. He 
aroused considerable applause when he 
said that the new ideal was not how to 
win fame or success, but “service.” 

At the close of his address the students 
gave him an enthusiastic indorsement. 

At noon Mr. Freund was entertained at 
luncheon at the Alpha Chi Omega So- 
rority house. This chapter includes the 
ladies taking a musical course. It num- 
bers among its honorary members Maud 
Powell and many other artists of inter- 
national fame. ; 

In the afternoon Mr. Freund was taken 
on an automobile drive about the town 
and surrounding country. In the evening 
in Meharry Hall he delivered his now 
well-known address on “The Musical In- 
dependence of the United States” before 
an audience of between -600" and 700 
people, which included heads of the de- 
partments of the university, students 
and many of the prominent townspeople. 
He was introduced by Dean McCutchan, 
who said that there were men who 
founded libraries, endowed colleges, in- 
stituted scholarships, gave of their time 
and means to public work, but no living 
man, he could say with absolute convic- 
tion, had done more for musical progress 
in the United States than the distin- 
guished, veteran editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, who, now that he was nearly 
seventy, was giving himself without re- 
ward to the cause of the musical uplift. 

Mr. Freund spoke for over two hours 
and held his audience in closest attention, 
being frequently interrupted by laughter 
and applause. ; 

He paid the university a high compli- 
ment for the efficiency of its musical de- 
partment, due largely to the splendid and 
devoted work of its able, conscientious, 
capable head, Dean McCutchan. Its or- 
chestra, chorus and choir were noted. 
The concerts they gave were of a high 
order of merit. 

Hearty Applause for Address 


At the close Mr. Freund was rewarded 
by such hearty. applause as kept him 
bowing for fully a minute and more. 
Before the address Dr. Van Denman 
Thompson, the university organist, gave 
a brief program. On Friday morning 
Mr. Freund left for Rock Island, IIl., and 
Davenport, Iowa. 

His visit will long be remembered. He 
was voted “a success” by students, by 
professors, and was cordially congratu- 
lated by many, including the vice-presi- 
dent, who expressed their deep apprecia- 
tion of the work he was doing. 

Music at De Pauw University 

The De Pauw School of Music was 
founded about thirty-five years ago and 
has grown until it occupies two buildings, 
one containing fifty rooms, the other ten. 
It is equipped throughout with pianos for 
teaching and practice purposes. It is 
equipped with piano-players, talking ma- 
chines, and in Music Hall there is a two- 
manual organ for practice and teaching 
purposes. The organ department has so 
grown that it is necessary to use -two 
other organs in the Greencastle churches 
for practice; and there is a very fine 
three-manual Cassavant organ in Me- 
harry Hall. There is a staff of fifteen 
teachers: and assistants in the School of 
Music:. There is an orchestra of thirty- 
eight; and’an excellent organization called 
“The: University Choir,” composed of six- 
teen solo voices, which is under the per- 
sonal direction of Dean McCutchan, who 
also’ conducts the orchestra. A large 
chorus: annually gives choral works, and 
a. series of orchestra concerts are given 
throughout the year. 

A feature of the musical life of the in- 
stitution is that once each week during 
the school year at the regular chapel 
service the entire time is devoted to a 
musical program, and each chapel service 
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is opened with an organ prelude by 
Van Denman Thompson, the university 
organist. 


Music Credits for Degrees 


There is an enrollment of about two 
hundred and fifty students in the School 
of Music. A unique feature is that 
students are not regularly classified who 
do not take at least three studies. Special 
students—that is, those who desire to 
study voice, or piano, or organ, or violin, 
or some one single subject—are not ad- 
mitted unless they live in Greencastle or 
vicinity. Work in theoretical courses in 
music are given credit toward a degree 


of bachelor of arts in the College of 
Liberal Arts, and a considerable amount 
of general scholastic work is required of 
all students who receive the degree of 
bachelor of music. Only these two de- 
grees are given in De Pauw University. 

Music has become one of the very im- 
portant features of every day life in this 
little city, and a noticeable change in the 
character of the music played and sung in 
this community has taken place within 
the last few years. A sincere effort is 
made to make music a part of the every- 
day life of each individual. 

The music in the public schools of 
Greencastle is of a high order, being 


under the direction of Jessie Patterson. 
She also has charge of the work of train- 
ing supervisors of music for the public 
schools in the university. It is the part 
of the required work of those students 
taking this course that they do practice 
teaching in the schools of Greencastle. It 
is an interesting fact that in the past 
five years only two students who have 
taken this work are not teaching or have 
not taught. Those two could not teach 
because of the necessity of remaining at 
home, and a number of the girls have 
since been married. 

A number of artists visit De Pauw 
University annually, and a sincere effort 
is being made to give young artists of 
ability an opportunity to appear here. 


In the course of a review of Mr. 
Freund’s activities in Greencastle, the 
Greencastle Herald says: 


“Mr. Freund is recognized as a leader 
in the fields of both music and_jour- 
nalism. Without cost to local communi- 
ties, he is delivering lectures in the in- 
terest of music in this country.” 

R. G. 





METROPOLITAN POST 
FOR MR. ZIEGLER 





“‘ Herald ’’ Music Critic Appointed 
Administrative Secretary at 
the Opera 





Photo by Bain News Service 

Edward Ziegler, New Administrative 

Secretary of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


Following the resignation of John 
Brown, who was the business comptroller 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, Edward 
Ziegler, for nine years music and dra- 
matic critic of the New York Herald, has 
been appointed administrative secretary. 
This is a new position, the office of busi- 
ness comptroller having been abolished. 
It is understood that Mr. Ziegler is to 





was passed unanimously: 


here New York and 


from 





Wisconsin Music Teachers Indorse 
Propaganda for American Music 


At the last business meeting of the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Fond du Lac, on Thursday, May 4, the following resolution 


“We wish to thank John C. Freund for his disinterestedness in coming 
addressing the 
dorse his propaganda for American music and American musicians, in which 
work he has the earnest and hearty support of the Convention.” 

LIBORIOUS SEMMANN, President. 


convention. We strongly in- 





GEORGIA C. HybE, Secretary. 


assist General Manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza in beth an administrative and 
artistic capacity. 

Mr. Brown at the same time resigns as 
assistant secretary of the New Theater, 
assistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, president and business 
manager of the Metropolitan Ballet Com- 
pany, and secretary and treasurer of the 
New Century Amusement Corporation, 
which has just been formed and under 
which Charles Dillingham will operate 
the Century Theater. 

It was further announced that Mr. 
Brown would enter into partnership with 
Alphonse G. Kaufmann of the Peugeot 
Auto Import Company and A. G. Kauf- 
mann & Co., 1620 Broadway. Mr. Brown’s 
plans may also include activities in the 
theatrical and operatic world aside from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Mr. Brown became business comptrol- 
ler of the Metropolitan in 1910 upon the 
retirement of Andreas Dippel as admin- 
istrative manager. For two years pre- 
vious he had been treasurer of the com- 
pany. Prior to that he was a familiar 
figure in financial circles. His most re- 
cent achievement was managing the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe on its visit to 
this country. 

William Henkel, formerly assistant to 
Mr. Brown, will take over a good portion 
of the duties formerly connected with the 
office of business comptroller. 

Edward Ziegler came to New York 
from Baltimore in 1898, joining the staff 
of The Sun as assistant to James Hune- 
ker, who was then its music critic. After- 
ward he was on the staff of the Amer- 
ican, and still later music critic of the 
World. He served in this capacity for 
five years, and then joined the music and 
dramatic department of the Herald. 

Among other literary work unconne:ted 
with the newspapers, Mr. Ziegler has 
written a critical analysis of Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde,” which was  pub- 
lished as the introduction to Richard Le 
Gallienne’s English translation of the 
libretto. 


LEAVES $700,000 
TO FOUND NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


[Continued from page 1] 








that the best interests of said Orchestra 
Association will be served by having 
said fund increased, to apply not to ex- 
ceel $50,000 out of the principal or ac- 
cumulated income for the purpose of in- 
creasing the principal of the fund com- 
prising said pension or invalid fund.” 


To Be a National School 


If the fund is not sufficient to establish 
a school of music, the trustees, under the 
terms of the will, may accumulate the 
income from the money until it is large 
enough to be used advantageously for 
establishing the school. The will ex- 
pressly provides that the school shall 


not be named for Mr. Lathrop. He be- 
lieved that it would be much easier to 
obtain other gifts and bequests if his 
own name were not attached to the in- 
stitution, which he wished to be a public 
conservatory of music for the whole 
United States. 

Practically the bulk of the estate is 
included in the bequest to the Orchestra 
Association to found the public school 
of music. The bequest exceeds many 
times over any gift heretofore made to 
the association. More than ninety per 
cent of the estate goes to philanthropic 
and charitable purposes, although, in 
order that Mrs. Lathrop may live in the 
Same manner in which she has hereto 
fore lived, none of the bequests will take 
effect during her lifetime. 

Mr. Lathrop’s splendid collection of 
etchings by James McNeill Whistler, one 
of the two largest collections in exist- 
ence, is bequeathed to the Chicago Art 
Institute, with the direction that the 
collection be kept together permanently. 
The library is bequeathed to the New- 
berry Library. 

The bequest has evoked unstinted 
praise from the musicians and music 
lovers of Chicago. 

“With such an impetus I believe Chi 
cago will develop into the musical center 
of America,” said Mme. Schumann 
Heink. “And I know that all of us 
artists living here will be glad to con 
tribute our services to make such an in 
stitution a success.” 

“It is a beautiful and wonderful gift,” 
said Charles H. Hamill, vice-president 
of the Orchestra Association. “I can 
not think of any nobler or better pur 
pose in Chicago for which the money 
could have been appropriated.” 

“It is simply magnificent,” said Philo 
A. Otis, secretary of the association. “It 
was a big surprise to me, too, for I did 
not know that Mr. Lathrop was con 
templating such a splendid gift.” 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


French Opera House in New Orleans 
Sold for $47,000 


The French Opera House in New Or 
leans was bought for $47,000 by W. R 
Irby, president of the Canal Bank, at 
public auction on May 18, according to « 
New Orleans dispatch to the New Yor! 
Telegraph. The historic building went 
under the hammer to pay claims agains‘ 
the French Opera Association. It is un 
derstood that it will be renovated and 
used for carnival balls and French opera, 
as heretofore. The price at which the 
place was sold is said to be exceptionally 
low. 








“Caliban by 
Sands” 


“Caliban by the Yellow Sands,’ the 
Shakespearean community masque by 
Percy Mackaye, with music by Arthur 
Farwell, was scheduled to receive its firs? 
performance in the Stadium of the New 
York University last Wednesday evening. 
weather permitting. A full review of th: 
piece will appear in next week’s issue 0! 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A great singer and artist has just 
passed from us, whose name, even among 
old-timers of a generation ago, is scarce- 
ly a memory. So swiftly do the days 
pass; so much has the operatic stage 
been crowded with artists of distinction, 
renown and popularity. 

The name of the singer is Clara 
Louise Kellogg, who has just died at 
the ripe age of seventy-four. For 
twenty-five years or so, after she re- 
tired from public life, she had been the 
wife of Carl Strakosch, a nephew of the 
celebrated impresarios, Max and Mau- 
rice Strakosch, whose seasons at the 
Academy of Music were uniformly suc- 
cessful artistically and equally uniformly 
failures financially. 

At a time when the prejudice against 
everything and everybody American in 
music, not only here but abroad, was far 
more severe than it is to-day, Miss Kel- 
logg maintained herself, and she did so, 
too, when she was opposed to probably 


the greatest collection of renowned sing- 
ers the world has known, including Ade- 
lina Patti, Theresa Tietjens, Christine 
Nillson, Parepa Rosa and Pauline Lucca. 
She held her own when some of them 
were here and later held her own with 
most of them in London and in Germany. 

Clara Louise Kellogg enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the first American 
prima donna of any standing who went 
to Europe and made good there, and so 
proved that a great singer can be pro- 
duced in this country, though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, most of her teaching was 
given her by Errani, the great Italian 
vocal teacher of a generation ago, who, 
with Mme. Murio-Celli, virtually reigned 
supreme in New York. 

Miss Kellogg owed her career to Col. 
Henry G. Stebbins, a business man of 
means, who was prominent socially and 
one of the leading directors of the Acad- 
emy of Music, which was then the home 
of opera in New York, before the Metro- 
politan was built. 

To his assistance she owed not only 
her education, but her début. 

Stebbins was of the militant order 
and it was Heaven help any critic who 
dared at the time adversely to ‘criticize 
his protegée. 

Miss Kellogg had also among her other 
devoted friends—and she needed them all 
at the time—Jeanette Gilder, who passed 
from us not long ago, a woman of great 
energy, considerable literary and busi- 
ness ability, and the founder of one of 
our earlier literary publications. Jean- 
ette Gilder was the sister of Richard 
Watson Gilder, the poet, and for many 
years distinguished as the editor of the 
Century Magazine, when it was at the 
height of its popularity and success. 

Alone with the great contralto of the 
time, Annie Louise Carey, Miss Kellogg 
upheld the American end of it, as one 
might say, in opera. 

Her great success was as Marguerite 
in “Faust,” which character she, as they 
term it, “created” in this country, for 
She sang it the first time “Faust” was 
ever produced here, at the Academy of 
Music. 

She also claimed to have pregeded 
Minnie Hauck here as the first one, to 
sing Carmen, though she soon abandoned 
the réle, which was considered to be too 
low for her voice. 

She also had the distinction of being 
the first to support the late C. D. Hess, 
a well-known manager of the time, in 








7a, Setonpetas of giving opera in Eng- 
ish. 

She acquired a knowledge of French, 
but never any of German, so when she 
sang Senta in “The Flying Dutchman” 
abroad she was permitted to sing it in 
English. 

Her voice was somewhat light. Her 
coloratura was considered fine for the 
time, though it did not equal that of sev- 
eral of her distinguished foreign com- 
petitors. 

Being of Northern blood, though she 
was born in South Carolina, she lacked 
what is called “temperament.” She had 
not much dramatic intensity, but her 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” was regarded as an 
effective and charming performance. 

It is interesting to note of her career 
that her first appearances were by no 
means successful. Indeed, most of the 
critics of the time had trouble with her 
good friend, Colonel Stebbins, who in- 
sisted that she would make good in the 
end and, indeed, she did later on. 

Perhaps the greatest lesson to be de- 
rived from her career is that she was a 
woman of great force of character, in- 
domitable perseverance and a _ sincere 
and cultured musician, which was more 
than could be said of several of her dis- 
tinguished rivals. 

Indeed, she represented a good deal of 
that perseverance which, even without 
an extraordinary natural equipment, 
wins success and which, indeed, has char- 
acterized many of our noted American 
soprani. 

* * * 

Kellogg’s success served as a spur to 
other ambitious singers of the time, 
whom, with characteristic generosity, she 
befriended. 

The most notable of these was Emma 
Abbott, who in many of her attributes, 
manners and craze for publicity might 
be dubbed “the Geraldine of her time.” 

Emma Abbott had not only artistic 
temperament, but dramatic ability. She 
shone particularly in what might be 
called lighter comedy roles, but she was 
by no means the musician that Kellogg 
was. 

After Miss Abbott had won success 
and was enabled to travel with her own 
opera company, trouble grew up between 
her and Miss Kellogg. What the real 
cause was nobody ever knew and prob- 
ably no one ever will know, but it caused 
a terrible breach in the musical world at 
the time and broke up the press into two 
camps. 

The gossip of the day said it arose 
from a red petticoat which Miss Kellogg, 
in a fit of generosity, had presented to 
Miss Abbott in her early days of strug- 
gle, and to which she had later on re- 
ferred as indicating lack of appreciation 
of what she had done when Miss Abbott 
was so dependent upon her friends that 
she had to lend her, or give her, a petti- 
coat. 

This may seem trivial and humorous 
to-day, but, as a matter of fact, that red 
petticoat was the casus belli between the 


two prime donne worse than a red rag to 
a bull. 
* * * 

When I said that Miss Abbott had a 
craze for notoriety, which, by the bye, 
never distinguished Miss Kellogg, I had 
in my mind an episode which I believe 
started the mania for public osculation, 
of which the most recent expressions 
have been seen in the effort of various 
prime donne of distinction to kiss John 
Philip Sousa at the Hippodrome con- 
certs. 

At the time Miss Abbott had as her 
personal manager James W. Morrissey, 
a genial, resourceful, irrepressible Irish- 
man, who was never at a loss for a trick 
by which to attract public attention. 

Miss Abbott was to produce “Romeo 
and Juliet” somewhere in one of the 
Western cities. I forget who the tenor 
was at the time, but Morrissey gave out 
the tip that one of the features of the 
performance would be “the Abbott kiss,” 
which was to last several minutes. The 
result was that all the jeunesse dorée of 
that Western city—and let me not omit 
the bald heads—went to the performance 
with stop watches to time that kiss. 

Laugh you may, but the fact was that 
“the Abbott kiss” within a few weeks 
had acquired national renown, and when- 
ever its performance was threatened or 
advertised the house was crowded. 

Subsequently, as you know, various 
dramatic, as well as musical artists, 
have endeavored to attract attention to 
themselves by the longevity of their 
osculatory efforts, but none ever at- 
tained the celebrity or distinction of “the 
Abbott kiss.” 

x + * 

After all, it seems, in spite of the 
ridiculous but successful efforts of Comp- 
troller Prendergast to cut out music for 
the masses in the parks, New Yorkers 
are to have considerable good music this 
summer, 

There are to be popular concerts in 
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Dr. William C. Carl, the distinguished organist, who will always be found 
in the forefront of any movement looking to the advancement of musical 


conditions in this country. 





Madison Square Garden, which, by the 
bye, needs a coat of paint and a good 
clean-up, if it is to be made sanitary. 

Then there is to be choral music in 
the parks, on the line of the work which 
was started by Harry Barnhart in 
Rochester, where he got several thou- 
sand of ordinary people into an audi- 
torlum and within twenty minutes had 
them singing. 

The movement for community singing 
is spreading all over the country, and it 
ought to be exceedingly successful in 
New York, where, you know, Ivan 
Narodny discovered that there were no 
less than sixty national societies among 
the Slovaks, the Bohemians, the Hun- 
garians, the Poles and other national- 
ities, besides the French and Germans, 
many of which have fine orchestras and 
give their folk-songs with dances in an 
exceedingly attractive and effective man- 
ner. 

I believe the proposition is to bring 
these national singing societies out and 
thus give the people the music which 
our “reform” municipal government 
would deny them. 

So far as the concerts in the Garden 
are concerned they will be of a different 
order. There were some given, you re- 
member, in the Garden last summer, with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, owing 
to the public spirit of the New York 
Globe and to the clever and disinterested 
work of Miss Martha Maynard. 

It certainly would be a disgrace to 
New York if, with the wonderful amount 
of good musical material there is in our 
city, the summer were allowed to pass 
without adequate music for the masses 
in the parks. 


¥ ad * 


It is a personal satisfaction to me to 
note that Arthur Farwell, the composer 
of the Shakespeare Centenary Masque in 
Central Park, is coming into his own. 

Farwell is unquestionably a composer 
of superior ability, as well as originality. 
To these he unites that culture which has 
enabled him to be one of our ablest 
writers on musical subjects, as those of 
your readers know who recall the many 
articles he has written for your paper. 

To me his main distinction arises from 
the fact that he was one of the first to 
make a really serious effort to bring 
out the American composer, not because 
he was an American, but because he had 
merit. 

While some of Mr. Farwell’s earlier 


efforts in this direction did not meet with 
the business success that they deserved, 
at the same time it started the idea 
germinating in the brains of the people 
that such a person as the American com- 
poser really had an existence. I am 
using the word “American” in the broad- 
est sense, to mean all those who are here, 
whether native born or not, citizens or 
not. 

Farwell has already acquired what 
may be termed, without exaggeration, a 
national reputation among serious mu- 
sicians and music-lovers as a leader of 
thought in the musical world. But it is 
certainly a commentary upon the atti- 
tude of our New York papers that else- 
where his work has received larger rec- 
ognition than it has right here at home. 


* * * 


Occasionally Boston wakes up and 
takes the lead! 

It has just done so by forming a Bos- 
ton composers’ club, whose object will 
be to help increase public interest in 
American musical compositions and _ to 
provide mutual assistance and helpful 
criticism among the members. 

As Henry T. Finck says, in the Eve- 
ning Post: “The coming together of 
fifteen composers in this group is re- 
garded as one of the many recent proofs 
of the growth of professional musician- 
ship in this country.” 

The composers are to meet once a 
month for a social meeting, when a work 
or part of a work by a member is to be 
heard and criticized. 

George W. Chadwick, director of the 
New England Conservatory, is to be the 
first president. Well, they could not 
have chosen a better man. 

But I cannot help remarking that the 
movement in Boston is not to be all- 
embracing. It is not to be, as you know, 
an American composers’ club; it is to be 
strictly a Boston organization. 

Which recalls to my mind the old say- 
ing that Boston is like Rome. You know, 
in the olden days, there was Rome; all 
else consisted of “the outer barbarians.” 

* * * 


Musicians and musical people all over 
the country have, no doubt, heard of the 
celebrated theatrical organization known 
as the Lambs’ Club, which goes on an 
annual gambol, to collect money to build 
an ever enlarging club house. 

Most people believe that the club, 
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being, as they think, composed of theat- 
rical people, was named “The Lambs” 
from the lamblike innocence of actors. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
Lambs’ Club is a replica of a similar 
club founded many years ago in England. 
Furthermore, it contains among its mem- 
bers many well known musicians and 
music teachers, among whom let me name 
but a few: Victor Herbert, Reginald De 
Koven, Harry Rowe Shelley, Victor Har- 
ris, Max Bendix, Louis Gottschalk, 
George Hamlin, Henry K. Hadley, Frank 
Croxton, Baldwin Sloane and Gustav 
Kerker. 

The English Lambs’ Club was not 
named after the animal which is sup- 
posed to be eaten with mint sauce. It 
derived its name from the habit of mu- 
sical, dramatic and literary people to 
visit the comfortable and _ interesting 
home of Charles and Mary Lamb, whose 
“Tales from Shakespeare” used to be 
read by every young girl or boy. 

The Lambs lived in _ old-fashioned 
“chambers,” as they were called, in the 
Inner Temple in London. 

In the course of time their social eve- 
nings became so well known and enjoy- 
able that people spoke of going “to the 
Lambs’” for pleasant social entertain- 
ment. 

This led to the formation of a club 
called “The Lambs.” 

Later on, when certain well-known ac- 
tors, of whom the late Lester Wallack 
was one and later Harry J. Montague, 
William J. Florence and others came 
from England, a club on the line of the 
Lambs in London was formed here and 
that is the club known to-day as “The 
Lambs,” whose gambols are so interest- 
ing and so exceedingly profitable that the 
Lambs have a very commodious club 
house on West Forty-fourth Street, near 
Sixth Avenue, which they have recently 
greatly enlarged. 

Here entertainments on a_ regular 
stage are given, of a rare character. 

The club has one distinction: It does 
not permit any newspaper man or critic 
to be a member, nor does it favor the 
introduction of any newspaper man, even 
as an occasional guest. 

It is one of the few ways these actors 
and musicians have of getting even. 

A very interesting article on the club 
appeared in the New York Times a week 
ago. 

* * * 


George Barrére, the flutist, for some 
time with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, organized a couple of seasons 
ago the “Trio de Lutéce,” which has 
given some of the old-fashioned music to 
delighted audiences. He came into par- 
ticular prominence through the music 
which he gave us at the performances 
of Yvette Guilbert this season. 

Not satisfied with the distinction he 
has won as a musician, Mr. Barrére has 
blossomed out as a monologist. His ad- 
dress to a recent audience, as reported 
in the New York Herald, is a gem! 

“Don’t applaud,” said he. “I am not 
going to play, but every time someone 
comes out to talk if is disappointment. 
Three years ago, when the Trio de Lu- 
téce gave its first concert, the announced 
soloist was Gerville-Réache, but she was 
indisposed and could not appear, so 
Oscar Seagle took her place. She died. 
Now Oscar Seagle is indisposed. No, he 
is not dead yet! His place at to-day’s 
concert will be taken by Miss May Peter- 
son, a charming American singer. I 
will tell you only the first number she 
will sing: it is an aria from Charpen- 
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tier’s ‘Louise.’ If I told you the names 
of the other songs you would forget 
them.” 

Monsieur Barrére then started away, 
amid applause, but returned to say: 

“Excuse! Miss Peterson has just re- 
turned from Boston, and so when you 
see her—you will look at her, for she is 
charming—you will notice that she is 
wearing a traveling costume, having had 
no time to change it. Please excuse!” 

Then there was more applause, at 
— the speaker came back again and 
said: 

“Excuse! I forgot to say Miss Peter- 
son has no time to get an accompanist. 
I found we had a kind of a pianist in 
the Trio de Lutéce. He is Mr. Salzedo— 
he who has played the harp, but it ap- 
pears that years ago, when he was grad- 
uated from the Paris Consérvatoire, he 
took first prize in the morning for play- 
ing the harp, and in the afternoon he 
took first prize for playing the piano. 
Maybe he took some more prizes. I will 
find out when I have time.” 

This is the longest curtain speech of 
the musical season. 

As the Herald laconically says: 

“Everybody enjoyed Mr. Barrére’s 
oratorical stunt, except Miss Katherine 
Bamman, the manager of the concert, 
who exclaimed, with disgust: ‘To think 
that I spent half an hour writing out a 
speech for him to read!’ 

“However, she was later comforted 
when Barrére came up to her, after the 
coneert and said: ‘Excuse! I learned 
your speech, but I forgot it. Please ex- 
cuse!’” 

* of * 

A German musician died the other day. 
He was only a musician in a small band 
that had engagements irregularly, but 
he was a good fellow—such a good fellow 
that he made friends even among the 
Irish and, you know, as a rule, the Irish 
and the Germans do not mix, for the one 
loves his beer and the other prefers his 
whiskey. 

Now it so happened that when the 
German died, two of his Irish friends 
were commissioned by the rest to go and 
buy a beautiful floral wreath for his 
funeral. 

The committee of two ventured into 
the unknown region of Fifth Avenue, en- 
tered the store of a fashionable florist, 
one of whose specialties is sending out 
flowers to travelers who are about to 
go on a journey. 

When the two Irishmen arrived in the 
store they saw a magnificent wreath with 
some words on it which they did not 
understand. However, they considered 
that it must be something wonderful, be- 
cause it was in a foreign language. 

This illustrates our craze for every- 
thing foreign. 

You know, one of our leading dry 
goods stores starts its page advertise- 
ments with two or three words in 
French, which, whether they refer to the 
goods advertised or not, does not matter. 

In due course of time the people as- 
sembled at the church for the funeral 
of the dead musician. The coffin came 
in, on which was a mass of flowers, and 
on the top reposed the wreath which had 
been purchased by the Irishmen for their 
dead German friend. 

It bore the emblem, “Bon Voyage!” 

Anyway, it was an innocent expression 
of their desire to wish their dead friend 
well on his journey—“whichever way he 
went,” 

Says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


OPERA-GIVING ON TRULY NATIONAL 
SCALE IS THE RABINOFF PLAN 





Boston-National Grand Opera Company Renamed and Its Scope 
Extended as Result of the Success of Last Season—National 
Committee to Be Established to Act in Advisory Capacity to 
the Management—The Répertoire for the Ensuing Year 


To a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA at his offices in the Metropol- 
itan Opera House Building, Max Rabinoff, 
the impresario, managing director of the 
Boston-National Grand Opera Company, 
explained his plans for the following 
season of that organization. 

“I am for preparedness,” said he, “and 


now that I have learned what has been 
wanted by each of some forty of the 
foremost cities throughout the country 
visited by us last season, | am preparing 
to satisfy the want, and have been from 
the first day after the end of our last 
tour. The task that is confronting me 
is made exceedingly interesting in view 
of our past season’s success, and you can 
readily understand my feeling when I 
tell you that we have concluded what I 
consider the most remarkable coast-to- 
coast twelve-thousand-mile journey that 
has been made in behalf of art, and that 
not a single adverse newspaper criticism 
was forthcoming throughout the tour. 
Neither was it necessary to draw on any 
of the guaranty funds pledged to secure 
the organization against financial loss; 
the patronage paid every expense. 

“It has required such an unexampled 
triumph to convince the public and public- 
spirited citizens that the time has ar- 
rived wherein there is available a truly 
distinguished organization that may be 
obtained for a full week or less each 
season, and that it is no longer com- 
pulsory for a city to have first-class 
opera no oftener than once in every three 
or four years. 


Broadened Scope 


“From now on things are to be changed 
and the new order of things means 
the establishing of the first operatic in- 
stitution having a truly national char- 
acter. I have secured the necessary co- 
operation from grand opera committees 
in the principal cities and I have there- 
fore altered the name of the organiza- 
tion to conform to the broader scope. I 
have also proceeded to make other de- 
partures that spell bigness for commu- 
nities that feel the need of a brief sea- 
son of real grand opera with real ballet 
every year. Henceforth the organization 
shall be known as the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company, a national insti- 
tution, pledged to give in as many cities 
as is feasible the sort of grand opera 
which the foremost cities of the world 
are accustomed to having. Next in im- 
portance to the organization itself will 
be the National Committee. This body 
is to be composed of one member from 
each local grand opera committee and it 
will act in an advisory capacity in shap- 
ing the artistic policies of the Boston- 
National institution. 

“As the first tangible move in the di- 
rection of enlisting possible Government 
support, this deserves the consideration 
of all progressive men and women. A\l- 
though my plans for the coming season 
of 1916-1917 are not yet complete in 
their many details, you may state that 
the répertoire will be both entertaining 


and novel and that the organization will 
be made stronger even than it was in this 
last season by the addition of a number 
of internationally famous artists. 


The Répertoire 


“There are to be five distinct varieties 
of opera, the first consisting of Russian 
novelties, the second of French works, 
the third of Italian, and the fourth con- 
sisting of one opera to be sung in Eng- 
lish—the original text—and one in Ger- 
man. 

“The Russian operas—which will be 
sung in Russian, with complete Russian 
mise-en-scéene, a Russian stage director 
and complete Russian ballets, exactly as 
given in Russia—will be ‘Demon,’ by 
Rubinstein, and ‘Francesca di Rimini,’ by 
Rachmaninoff. 

“Among the French operas will be 
found ‘Thais,’ ‘Les Contes d’Hoffmann,’ 
‘Louise’ and ‘Faust,” all to be presented 
in French. 

“The offering in German will be 
Humperdinck’s ‘Hinsel und Gretel.’ 

“ ‘Tris’ will be the novelty in the Italian 
operas, and another interesting event 
will be the first presentation on any stage 
of Josef Holbrooke’s ‘The Enchanted 
Garden,’ which was delayed in the pre- 
miére planned for it this season.” 





LADA AT WILMINGTON 


Dancer and Russian Symphony Forces 
Score Triumph 


Lada, the Russian dancer, made her 
final appearance for this season at the 
Playhouse, Wilmington, Del., on May 19, 
when she danced with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, con- 
ductor. Both Lada and the orchestra 
were new to Wilmington, but the com- 
bination proved to be sufficiently potent 
to bring out a large and brilliant audi- 
ence for the last important musical event 
of the season. 

Lada’s numbers included the Scherzo 
from the C Major Symphony of Schubert, 
the “Valse Triste” of Sibelius, Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, the Mac- 
Dowell “Shadow Dance” and the “Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube” of Strauss. The 
orchestra played a program composed 
largely of Russian music, and the concert- 
master, Michel Gusikoff, was heard in a 
group of short pieces. Lada and the 
Russian Symphony will make a tour next 
season under the management of John W. 
Frothingham, Inc. 

Lada sails for South America on May 
27, and will be gone until October. Other 
engagements recently booked for her in- 
clude the Copley-Plaza Musicales at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, and the Hotel 
Adolphus Series, given under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Jules D. Roberts in Dallas. 








Texas Club Re-engages Leginska 


The Mozart Club of San Antonio, Tex., 
with which Ethel Leginska, the pianist, 
appeared on April 5, has re-engaged her 
for a second appearance April 11, 1917. 











Hundred Appearances in This 
Season Made by Marie Morrisey 








EGINNING with her New York re- 

cital at AXolian Hall the early part 
of the season of 1913-14, Marie Morrisey, 
the American contralto, has made un- 
usually rapid strides in the concert field. 
On the occasion of her début the New 
York critics were unanimous in their 
praise of her voice, her interpretative 
ability, and her charming personality, 
and promised a brilliant future for her. 
Their judgment did not miscarry, for 
since that time she has made many suc- 
cessful appearances with prominent or- 
ganizations, including tours with or- 
chestra. 

The season just ending has been a most 
brilliant one for her, for she has made 
more than one hundred appearances in 
concert and oratorio. She began the sea- 
son with a most successful appearance as 
soloist with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, at the Pittsburgh Exposition, 
and made such a decided impression that 


she was retained for the full two weeks’ 
engagement there. As a result of her 
success she appeared a few weeks later 
at the banquet of the Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie R. R. Veterans’ Association 
and in December with the Mozart Society 
of Pittsburgh in “The Messiah.” 


She also appeared as soloist on the 
Spring tour of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, her fourth engagement with 
that organization in one year, and on 
June 15 she will begin a six weeks’ tour 
of the Middle West. She has also been 
engaged for a tour of the United States 
and Canada under the auspices of Mrs. 
Ethelbert Nevin, in Nevin-Spross pro- 
grams, with Dan Beddoe, tenor, and 
Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano. 


The success she has attained in the 
oratorio field has been as remarkable as 
in her concert work, and in addition to 
her appearance with the Mozart Club of 
Pittsburgh, James P. McCollum, con- 
ductor, she has been heard with the Arion 


Society of Providence, Dr. Jules Jordan, 
conductor; the Springfield Oratorio So- 
ciety, Arthur H. Turner, conductor, be- 
sides many other oratorio engagements. 

In addition to her concert work, Mrs. 
Morrisey is the contralto soloist at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, and has been reengaged for 
her second year there. She was for six 
years soloist at the St. Marks M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, which position she 
left last spring to take up her duties at 
the New York church. 

Part of her time this season has been 
devoted to the making of records for the 
Edison Phonograph Company. 

Mrs. Morrisey’s case is further proof 
that it is unnecessary to go abroad in 
order to become a successful artist. She 
has received her entire training under 
Dudley Buck of New York. 


Debussy Seriously Ill in Paris 

A letter from Paris received on Mon- 
day of this week by MUSICAL AMERICA 
contains the news that Claude Debussy, 
to-day the foremost figure in French 
music, is seriously ill. The distinguished 
composer of “Pelléas et Mélisande,”’ 
whose influence on modern music has 
been perhaps more significant than that 
of any other contemporary, has cancer 
of the intestine. 
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FRITZ AREISLER MAKES A PLEA 
FOR SIMPLE THINGS IN LIFE 














\ Time for the European Artist 
in America to Stand Behind 
His Less Fortunate Brother in 
the Home Country — The 
Value of a Happy Home Life 
to the Artist 


6¢ FUST the fact that we are so for- 

tunate as to be in this land of the 
free, unstained by the bloodshed and 
orrors now being enacted in Europe, is 
no reason why we of European nation- 
ality should sit idly by and make little 
or no effort to relieve, in some small de- 
rree at least, the awful suffering,” said 
Fritz Kreisler, the distinguished Aus- 
trian violinist, one morning last week 
during an interview with the MUSICAL 
\MERICA representative at his hotel. He 
was “home” from one of his many long 
concert tours, during which he played 
many public concerts for charity. 

Mr. Kreisler has taken a vital interest 
n raising funds for musicians of all na- 
tionalities, many of whom are practically 
starving in Vienna, Munich, Cologne, 
Berlin and other music centers in Aus- 
tria and Germany. The sale of auto- 
graphed photographs of the great artist 
has added more than $6,000 to a special 
fund and in addition to this Mr. Kreis- 
ler has given most liberally from his 
own earnings to other relief funds. 

“If we musicians do not do something 
to help our fellow men in the profession, 
who will?” continued Mr. Kreisler. 
“Stories are published here to the effect 
that everything is going on the same as 
ever in most of the European cities, but 
that is not so. One orchestra is made 
to do the work formerly done by four, 
and everything else in music is in pro- 
portion. Hundreds of musicians have 
nothing to do and can get nothing, and 
are absolutely dependent upon help from 
outside. The very least we European 
musicians over here can do is to send the 
wherewithal to make the lot of our 
trothers on the other side of the water 
a little less painful. 

“ec 4 . . 7 . , ; 

This subject brings to my mind an- 
other which is really not entirely dis- 
sociated from it. It is the attitude of 
the majority of the human family toward 
the question of living in its relation to 
financial prosperity. I suppose it is be 
cause of the social conditions that 
i man, whether he is a musician. or 
engaged in some other walk of life, 
thinks that it is incumbent upon him 
the moment he increases his earning 
apacity to increase in direct proportion 
his expenditures for a place to live and 
things to eat. 


The Simple Things 


“T believe the average man, if he would 
nly tell the truth, can get fully as much 
eal happiness out of the simple things 
f life. For instance, if I enjoy eating 

baked apple with cream and can get 
this dish prepared as I like it in one of 
those clean-looking white-tiled restau- 
ants, of which you have so many here in 
New York and which are very inexpen- 
ive, is there any good reason why I 
hould not go to that restaurant for a 
aked apple? Why must I go to a very 
xpensive hotel and pay three or four 
mes as much for the same article just 





Mr. and Mrs. 


to maintain appearances; just because I 
am supposed to have greater earning 
power than the majority of people who 
do patronize those restaurants? 
“Another thing which brings this home 
to me with peculiar force at the present 
time is that every time I go to an ex- 
pensive restaurant, I am spending money 
above all the necessary requirements for 
my happiness and money which would 
mean, perhaps, actual existence to some 
poor man in war-stricken Europe. It 
is this thought which has been brought 
home with peculiar force to many of my 
co'leagues during the past season and 
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Fritz Kreisler 


it has been responsible for largely in 
creasing contributions to relief funds. 
“Aside from its present application, 
however, this thought is deserving of 
more than passing consideration. The 
simpler a man’s requirements, the nearer 
he approaches the fundamentals of cre- 
ation. Life and art are, or should be 
homogeneous. <A real artist should be 
broad and generous in disposition and 
willing to help his fellow men. We have 
had striking instances among some of the 
greatest artists where this was not so, 
but, on the other hand, the lives of such 
men as Liszt, Schumann and many others 


cannot be less than an inspiration in this 
direction. 


Artists Should Marry 


“The reproductive artist, the artist 
who plays or sings the composition of 
some other artist, is the medium through 
which the rays of light pass. He cannot 
fail, however, to instill in some measure 
his own personality, his ideals and mu- 
sical conception. The simpler and freer 
from ostentation the life of the artist 
is, the more beautiful his interpretation 
of the work is likely to be. The attitude 
of the artist toward life undoubtedly has 
much to do with shaping his conception 
of a work. His immediate surroundings 
and associations must also color his ar- 
tistic inclinations. 

““A beautiful home life must find its 
reflection in the professional work of 
the artist. I never cease to be thankful 
for having the constant inspiration of 
my devoted wife. She helps me in ways 
which can never be put in actual word 
form. An artist should marry young 
and if he doesn’t marry young, he should 
marry anyway. It is absolutely the only 
right way for an artist to live, as it 
probably is the only right way for any- 
one in any walk of life. It has the effect 
of broadening and developing the best 
qualities, and it tends to the highest 
form of achievement in any direction.” 

Mr. Kreisler will remain in this coun- 
try this summer, going to the wilds of 
Maine, where he has taken a little cot- 
tage for the season. He will get as far 
from civilization as possible and will de- 
vote his time both to composition and 
to preparation of some new works to be 
placed on his concert programs next 
winter. He will make an extended tour 
of the country similar to the one he made 
this year. D. L. L. 


YALE TO HEAR NEW MASQUE 


Music by Horatio Parker—Augment 
Jepson Fund for Music Students 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 19.—An in- 
teresting feature in connection with the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Yale Art School will be the pres 
entation of the masque, “Cupid and 
Psyche,” on June 16, followed by a cos- 
tume ball of the Italian Renaissance 
period. This masque, by John Jay Chap- 
man, has never been given in public and 
the music is also new, having been com- 
posed for the occasion by Prof. Horatio 
Parker. 

Before the members of the New Haven 
Colony Historical Society at their meet- 
ing last night Mrs. Williston Walker 
read a paper on “Colonial Music in New 
England,” written by Mrs. Eugene S. 
Bristol. 

A total of $1,500 has been raised for 
the committee in charge of the Jepson 
scholarship fund for students entering 
the Yale School of Music. Dr. Elizabeth 
W. Cleveland of the High School faculty, 
head of the committee, announces that 
the question of whether the scholarship 
shall be limited to pupils of the local 
high school or given to anyone in the 
music school who needs assistance will 
soon be decided | oe # 


Classmates Give Dinner to John McCor- 
mack 


John McCormack was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given on May 15 in the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, by his for- 
mer college mates at Summer Hill in 
County Sligo, Ireland. Mer. Henry 
Brann, W. Bourke Cockran and Judge 
McGuire made speeches, and Mr. McCor- 
mack sang. A telephone connection was 
made with St. Augustine, Fla., and the 
tenor sang several songs over the wire to 
Bishop M. J. Curley, who was also a 
classmate and who was born in the same 
town as Mr. McCormack. 
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& IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MUSI 
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| We shall be glad to receive visits or communications 

from artists of recognized merit or national reputation, 


either vocal or instrumental, and make appointments to 
record their voices, or the plaving of any instrument, by 
the new Pathé process, which is the only method that 
vives a true, scientific and life-like reproduction of every 


minute sound wave created. 


justice be truly reproduced, whether it is to be demon 
strated to the world today or handed down to posterity. 
We will demonstrate beyond doubt the superiority of 


the Pathe process 
If vou have already made a 
\Ve invite comparison. 


Address—RECORDING DEPARTMENT 


CAL ARTISTS 


If your art be worthy of reproduction it should in all 


record, bring it with you 


PATHE. FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 


29 WEST 38th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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SOME OF THE 


Phenomenal Notices of 


Eleanore Cochran’s 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Mr. Stansky responded with 
the introduction to the Third Act 
of Lohengrin, which in turn intro- 
duced Miss Eleanore Cochran, a so- 
prano of beautiful voice and art, in 
the Elsa’s Dream from the same 
opera. So generous was _ this 
charming singer that she gave as a 
second number the “Dich Theure 
Halle” from ‘‘Tannhauser,”’ thus 
complimenting her audience with 
two Wagnerian arias instead of the 
programmed three songs. This gra- 
cious act was duly appreciated by 
the audience whom the lovely 
singer delighted, not only with her 
exquisite voice, the rich quality of 
which seems unimpaired by the fa- 
tigue of six weeks’ constant railroad 
travel, but with her art, the result 
of several years of experience as a 
member of the Danzig opera house, 
at which place she sang Wagnerian 
roles. 

Nashville music-lovers may an- 
ticipate with pleasure hearing Miss 
Cochran in the “Messiah” soprano 
parts tonight. The promise is a 
rare one. 


DALLAS (TEX.) TIMES-HERALD: 
Eleanore Cochran, soprano, 
gave “Elsa's Dream,”’ from Lohen- 
grin, and the “Dich Theure Halle,” 
aria, from ‘“Tannhauser,”’ in excel- 
lent voice. Hers is a remarkable 
musical voice in the upper ranges, 
and she took the high note in the 
last number with a—well, with a 
bang that did not rob it one whit of 
the musical quality. 
FT. WORTH (TEX.) RECORD: 

Eleanore Cochran has a voice 
noted for its beauty and color, clear, 
wide-ranged and sweet, and she also 
has a charming personality which 
makes her appearance perfect. 

FT. WORTH (TEX.) STAR-TELE- 
GRAM: 

Eleanore Cochran has a voice 
of great beauty and freshness. It 
has back of it a warmth that gives it 
mellowness and rich color, and its 
fine qualities were displayed to ad- 
vantage in the aria from “Madam 
Butterfly.”’ 

NEW ORLEANS (LA.) PICAYUNE: 

Miss Cochran is not only a 
singer who creates an immediate 
impression, but a woman of personal 
beauty and attractiveness, and that 
she has been assigned duties for 
every concert but one is sufficient 
testimony of the value the conductor 
places upon her services. 


NEW ORLEANS (LA.)_ TIMES- 
PICAYUNE: 

As a relaxation from the big in- 
strumental number, Director Stran- 
sky next presented his soprano, 
Eleanore Cochran, a_ vocalist of 
merit, who sang an aria from 
‘Tosca,’ which was so well received 
that an encore was granted. 
OSKALOOSA (IA.) DAILY 

HERALD: 

The soloists were delightful in 
their numbers, Miss Eleanore Coch- 
ran more especially captivated the 
audience with her beautiful voice 
and pleasing personality. However, 
it is fairly right to draw a line of 
distinction, for the work of each 
soloist was a delight in its beauty 
and its artisticness. 

DES MOINES (1A.) CAPITAL: 

Miss Cochran is the possessor 
of a good soprano voice, well 
trained, and sings as one having 
had experience and appears well be- 
fore an audience. 


Great Success 


AS SOLOIST WITH THE 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


ON ITS SPRING TOUR JUST COMPLETED: 





















































Exclusive Management 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


CHATTANOOGA (TENN.) DAILY 
TIMES: 


Miss Eleanore Cochran, aside 
from possessing a beautiful soprano 
voice, is a young woman of marked 
beauty of the blonde type and of a 
very pleasing stage presence. Her 
voice has unusual range, strong, full 
and sweet, and her high tones were 
given with much ease and perfec- 
tion. 


MEMPHIS (TENN. ) COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL: 


The singing of Miss Eleanore 
Cochran was a revelation. Here is 
a woman gifted with personality and 
a mellow soprano that, in the higher 
register, is well nigh perfect. Her 
runs are faultless. In the interme- 
diate and lower steps her vocaliza- 
tion almost becomes a contralto, yet 
her pitch is never faulty. In the 
aria from “‘Aida,’” and again with 
Mr. Karle, when they gave a scene 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ Miss 
Cochran sang beautifully. 


DES MOINES (IA.) REGISTER & 
LEADER: 


Miss Cochran inserted a Wag- 
nerian number in which she proved 
that she possesses great vocal and 
dramatic ability. The aria was 
brought to very effective climax, 
and sung with temperament. 


HUTCHINSON (KANS.) NEWS: 


Miss Cochran's fine voice was 
of a quality to earn a recall after 
her double Wagner number, and she 
gave an aria from “Tosca.” 


MOBILE (ALA.) JOURNAL: 

The Wagner numbers sung by 
Miss Cochran were admirable. Pos- 
sessing a dramatic soprano of beau- 
tiful quality, sweet, true and smooth, 
her rendition of “Elsa's Dream,” 
from Lohengrin, and “‘‘Elizabetlr¢ 
Prayer,’ from Tannhauser, will not 
soon be forgotten, nor the lovely 
encore which followed. 

Miss Cochran again delighted 
with the Verdi aria from ‘“‘Aida”™’ 
and was obliged to respond to an 
encore. 


SHREVEPORT (LA.) MUS. 
COURIER: 


Eleanore Cochran, soprano; 
T. K., tenor, and R. D., baritone, 
sang the parts of Eve, Adam and 
Satan, respectively, and, it is hardly 
necessary to state, scored a triumph, 
receiving a regular ovation in the 
trio at the end of the third part of 
the work. 


SHAWNEE (OKLA.) MUS. 
COURIER: 

Eleanore Cochran, soprano, 
contributed two Wagnerian selec- 
tions, “Elsa's Dream,"” from Lohen- 
grin, and “Dich Theure Halle,”’ 
from Tannhauser, in both of 
which she displayed her exceptional 
beauty of tone and depth of inter- 
pretation. The audience was not 
appeased until she returned with an 
encore, the “I Love Thee,” by Har- 
riet Ware. 


DENTON (TEX.) MUS. AMER.: 


The two vocal soloists, 
Eleanore Cochran and T. K., gave 
pleasure with the beauty of their 
voices in a Lohengrin duet. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Joseph Holbrooke Raps America on the Knuckles in Announcing His Concerts in London-—Young 
American Pianist Arranges Unique Programs for Concert Series in Paris—-Melba’s Concerts 
on Homebound Trip Net $5,000 for Red Cross—Leoncavallo Again Fails to Equal His 
‘Pagliacci’? Success—-England’s Bayreuth Flourishing Despite Obstacles Imposed by War 
—Shakespeare Celebration in London Brings to Light Much Unknown Music Worthy a 

( Hearing—Pachmann and Ysaye Again in London Concerts 

















HARACTERISTICALLY enough, Jo- 
seph Holbrooke took occasion to 
give America a little rap on the knuckles 
when issuing the announcements of his 
new series of concerts in London. Al- 
ways before embarking upon a new 
series of concerts this English composer 
acts on the evident assumption.that it is 
a salutory thing—for either the victim 
or himself—to chastise somebody or 
something. In the past it has usually 
been the unappreciative British public, 
but his experience of the world has more 
recently been enlarged to the extent of 
embracing an ill-fated visit to this coun- 
try. 

But inasmuch as Mr. Holbrooke was 
the victim of an automobile accident in 
Chicago and the object of his crossing 
the Atlantic—to superintend the produc- 
tion of “The Enchanted Garden,” the 
opera-ballet he wrote for Anna Paviowa 
and her company—did not materialize, 
we can scarcely take it amiss if his mind 
is not stored with the most delightful 
impression of this country. It was with 
this characteristic Holbrooke-ism that 
he introduced his announcement of his 
recent London concerts: 

“Having recovered in some degree 
from my visit to America, with its wild 
motorists (who succeeded in breaking 
my left arm), also having recovered in 
some degree from the American method 
of ‘boosting’ (their favorite term), their 
so-called ‘artists’ for cash received (!)” 
and so forth. As a timely touch this 
note was emphasized: ‘Wounded sol- 
diers, free, are invited, and smoking is 
permitted.” 

This is the fifteenth year that this 
Kknglish composer has given concerts in 
London. Yet his  fellow-countrymen 
seem practically as far as ever from ac 
cording him the measure of recognition 
to which he aspires. 

At the first of his two concerts this 
month he himself appeared as solo pian 
ist, playing his own Toccata, Op. 42, as 
well as Debussy’s “Minstrels” and “Gol- 
liwog’s Cake Walk,” so it is evident that 
his encounter with an automobile did 
not leave his arm permanently affected. 
The Funeral March from his symphony, 
“Apollo and the Seaman,” was played 
as an organ solo in memory of fallen 
British soldiers, also his two “War Im- 
pressions” for string quartet—‘Bel- 
gium” and “Russia’”—and both parts of 
his “Pickwick Club” String Quartet, his 
opus 65. 

There was less Holbrooke at the sec- 
ond concert; nothing but the Sextet for 
plano and wind instruments. There was 
a first London performance of a “Diver- 
tissement’”’ for flute, oboe, clarinet, bas- 
soon and piano by Albert Roussel, and 
the first performance anywhere of a 
“Divertimento” for a similar combina 
tion of instruments, with a horn added, 
by Paul Juon, the Russian. 


§ gy sviey by the American, Wal 
ter Morse Rummel, and his French 
planist wife, Thérése Chaigneau, of the 
well-known Chaigneau Trio, the concerts 
of L’Aide Affectueuse aux Musiciens has 
been attracting much attention in the 
music world of Paris. The gifted Amer- 
ican pianist has been arranging pro- 
grams of unique interest by bringing to 
light gems of purest ray serene, whose 
existence has been unsuspected hitherto 
by most of his fellow-musicians. 

Among the “novelties” of other times 
for which Mr. Rummel has claimed the 
first performance at these concerts are a 
concerto by Boccherini for ’cello and 
string orchestra and a “sonata 4a trois” 
by Barriére, an eighteenth century mu- 
sician. 

A “Noel des enfants qui n’ont plus de 


maisons,’” composed by Claude Debussy 
for last Christmas, is one of the mod- 
ern novelties that have been introduced 
at Mr. Rummel’s concerts. The London 
Daily Telegraph’s “Musicus” hears, by 
the way, that Debussy is still in very 
poor health. 
* * * 

Spleen Nellie Melba reached her 

native heath wireless messages 
were sent out to meet her with the news 





de Pachmann played a mixed program 
modeled pretty closely upon the mixed 
programs he has used in the past on 
many occasions. That is to say, while 
Chopin was given the central position in 
the program, familiar Schumann Fan- 
tasy Pieces, a Mendelssohn Scherzo and 
even Raff’s “La Fileuse” found a place in 
the list. 

The so-happily-dubbed Great Chopin- 
zee of the pianoforte does not trouble 
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EONCAVALLO’S new opera did not 
meet with conspicuous success at 
its recent premiére in Genoa. The story, 
like most of the new works of the day, 
is of a patriotic nature. But it would 
almost seem that the Fates have decreed 
that neither Mascagni nor Leoncavallo 
shall ever duplicate the success of “‘Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” or “I Pagliacci.” 
- eh &£ 


Artes an absence of nearly two 
years from his official position of 
director of the Sistine Chapel choir, Don 
Lorenzo Perosi returned to Rome to pre- 
sent his new oratorio to Pope Benedict 
XV during Holy Week. Italy’s famous 
priest-musician was granted a long leave 
of absence in order that he might give 
his undivided attention to this new 
work, dedicated to the Pope, and it was 
at a Florentine retreat that he found the 
desired seclusion, according to the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle. 

The Papal choristers were trained for 
the first performance of the oratorio by 
the composer himself. 

* * * 
AVING carried through his Easter 
Festival at Glastonbury, the Bay- 














Children of Soldiers in War About to Sing in Chorus 


Wherever the wives of suldiers follow some pursuit or fill a position of one kind or another, the children are taken into custody for the da 
it o1 ( f the many institutes established in Berlin for this purpose Here the sick nurses in charge look after the welfare of their little das 
tie’ ) ° « Ie ‘ . a < 
boarders with whom they are occupied from morning till evening when the mothers call for them And of the daily curriculum of the inst 
tute singing in unlson is one of the foremost features 


of the death of her father in Melbourne 
and an uncle in Auckland, New Zealand. 
She was at Suva when the first news 
reached her, and she had just given a 
concert in the Suva Town Hall in aid of 
the Red Cross Fund, which benefited by 
it to the extent of $2,000. With this 
amount added to the $2,650 realized 
from her concert on shipboard the Aus- 
tralian soprano had nearly $5,000 to 
turn over to the Red Cross as her earn- 
ings from her ocean voyage alone. 

Melba’s father—his name was David 
Mitchell—was__ eighty-eight years old. 
He was a Scotchman by birth, but had 
lived in Australia since he was in his 
early twenties. As a contractor he had 
erected some of the principal buildings 
in Melbourne and he had made some for- 
tunate investments, so that at his death 
he was generally supposed to be a mil 
lionaire. Nellie Mitchell was his eldest 
daughter. It was when she was with 
him on a visit to London in 1886—she 
was already the wife of Captain Arm- 
strong—that she decided to place herself 
in Mme. Marchesi’s hands. 

After her father’s funeral the singer 
went out to her country home, Coombe 
Cottage, near Lilydale, where she will 
rest for several weeks before resuming 
her Red Cross concerts. 


* * 
| gente of confining his attention ex 


clusively to Chopin for his May re- 
cital in London the other day, Vladimir 


himself very much to learn things that 
have not been in his musical system for 
many long years, but he had one novelty 
on this London program. It was a Ber- 
ceuse by Walter Imboden, to which the 
sub-title “Bruges” is appended by way 
of localizing its significance. 

On the following day Eugene Ysaye, 
who has been associated with de Pach- 
mann in so many concerts in England, 
Scotland and Ireland during the past 
year, was the principal soloist at the 
first of a special series of Sunday con- 
certs inaugurated at the Royal Albert 
Hall. Like Kreisler and other violin 
colleagues, the great Belgian has had 
recourse to the literature of the piano- 
forte for a toothsome morsel with which 
to freshen up the overworked violin 
répertoire. His own arrangement of 
Chopin’s Waltz in E Minor was one of 
his numbers at this concert. 

Old Manhattan “fans” of the last sea- 
son of Oscar Hammerstein’s picturesque 
adventures in opera land remember Jean 
Vallier as perhaps the most noteworthy 
of the new singers that doughty impre- 
sario introduced to New York in his final 
year. This French basso has been sing- 
ing frequently in England since the war 
started, and, as on many previous occa- 
sions, he found himself on the same pro- 
gram with Ysaye at this concert, at 
which he sang sane and safe airs from 
Gounod operas. 

The third artist was the violinist 
Strockoff, who joined Ysaye in Handel’s 
Sonata in G Minor for two violins. 


reuth of England, successfully, Rutland 
Boughton is now making ready for the 
Whitsuntide Festival, an as yet unpro- 
duced portion of the Arthurian music 
drama on which he has collaborated with 
Reginald Buckley. The part about to 
be given its first performance is “The 
Round Table.” 

For the Easter Festival Mr. Bough 
ton not only produced his new opera 
ballet, “Snow White,” for which Mar- 
garet Morris provided the scenario, but 
also revived Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris,’ a work practically unknown to the 
present generation in England, as_ in 
this country. And in this work Mr. 
Boughton provided the great surprise by 
substituting for the singer, who was to 
have been the Orestes and was called 
to the colors a few days before the per 
formance. Confronted with a_ neces- 
sity to which few other opera directors 
could rise in a similar manner, he is 
said to have acquitted himself with dis 
tinction. 

Of “Snow White” a London reviewer 
says that the music shows the composer 
naturally in a lighter mood than that 
in which he conceived his music-drama 
based on Fiona MacLeod’s “The Immor 
tal Hour,” but “it is a fresh instance of 
his rich and elastic powers of invention 
and his fine response to the atmosphere 
of his subject.” The color scheme was 
designed by Margaret Morris, who is not 
unknown here, and as_ performed by 


[Continued on page 13] 
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Excerpts from Daily Newspapers in 32 Cities. 
and West, Based on 100 individual appearances 


Grand Opera Co., during the season 1915-16 in 
Avito (“L’Amore dei tre Re”), Pinkerton, Rodolfo, 
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An Extraordinary Tribute from the 


Press of the United States 


SUMMA. TUNA LULU 


NEW YORK 
New York Times: 

Riccardo Martin, who has been heard so often 
in the part of Pinkerton at the Metropolitan, both 
vocally and as an actor seemed to excel his previous 
efforts in this part, and made it stand out. 

New York Evening Post: 

Riccardo Martin, our American Caruso, was at 
his very best. What that can mean New York audi 
ences well know. His voice rang out easily and 
thrillingly, making the duet in the first act one of 
unforgettable beauty. 

New York Tribune: 

Riccardo Martin is an old friend as Pinkerton 
He was in good voice. 

New York Globe: 

Riccardo Martin was in fine voice. He neve: 
sang better than in the marriage scene and love 
duet. 

New York World: 
MARTIN A FINE DON JOSE 

Mr. Martin sang with his customary intelligence, 
and in the last two acts surpassed his previous 
dramatic achievements. 

New York American: 

Mr. Martin sang the part of Pinkerton with dis 
tinction, 

New Yorker Staats Zeitung: 

Herr Martin stellt sich dem Publikum des Man 
hattan, das gerstern sehr gut besucht war, in seiner 
oft gewurdigten Leistung als Pinkerton vor und 
errang einen starken Erfolg. Er war sehr gut bei 
gstimme und spielte die Rolle mit Nattrlichkeit 
New York Evening World: 

Mr. Martin was impassioned and pictorially ef 
fective, and his singing was of his best 


BOSTON 
Boston Globe: 


Riccardo Martin’s voice is one of fine and pet 
vading resonance, ample in volume and in height 
for the requirements of the music He makes a 
manly lover, free from exaggeration and _ senti 
mentality. (‘‘Faust.’’) 


PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia Bulletin: 

Riccardo Martin’s Don José is of true musical 
quality, soldierly in person and deportment, and 
his resonant tenor was heard to advantage last 
night. 

Philadelphia Evening Star: 

Martin is the best we have had in the role, He is 
generally accepted as the most satisfactory of all 
tenors in that part, so far as America is concerned, 
at least. His performance, last night, was fully 


up to his high standard It was really a glorious 
cn” 


Dover 
As “‘ Canio”’ 


Philadelphia Record: 

Martin made a most effective Don José. His 
tenor voice is now at its best. His acting was 
spirited and his voice was at all times delightful 
to hear. 

Philadelphia Press: 

Riccardo Martin was in excellent voice last night. 
Philadeiphia North American: 

Riccardo Martin ‘assumed the part of Pinkerton 
with the ease, grace and fine vocal method which its 
his usual operatic manner. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

Riccardo Martin (Don José) is a first rate actor 
and a first rate singer, blessed with an active men 
tality and craftsman’s conscience. \s Pinkerton 
ippeared Riccardo Martin whose virile voice neve; 
seemed richer nor more vibrant His loftier notes 
rang out challengingly. 

Philadelphia Evening Star: 

Riccardo Martin astonished even his old admirers 
by the vigor and virility and the force of sincere 
realism with which he impersonated the decadent 
José. Never have we heard him in better voice. 
He took his audience with him off its feet. 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore American: 
Riccardo Martin is wonderful as Pinkerton. His 
great voice thrilled the spectators 


BUFFALO 


Buffalo Express: 

Mr. Martin gave a most commendable portrayal 
of the part, vocally and dramatically lle sings 
with resonance and brilliance 
Buffalo Enquirer: 

His singing was a real treat to music lovers 
Buffalo Courier: 

The beauty of his voice was brilliantly displayed, 
and his vocal work throughout was that of the well 
schooled artist. 

Buffalo Commercial: 

e possesses a rich tenor voice of wide range, 
and he sings with an ease and assurance that are 
truly delightful. 


SYRACUSE 


Syracuse Post-Standard: _ 
He deserved every ounce of praise 


NEWARK, N. J. 


(Music Fest‘val 


he rec eived 


Newark Evening News: 

He can give as much c 
lyrical passages of Wagnerian music drama (‘‘] 
Walktre’’) as the finest of the German tenors w 
have appeared at the Metropolitan within a decade 


pleasure in the mor 
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As “‘ Faust ”’ 
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As Pinkerton 


COLUMBUS, O. 


Ohio State Journal: 
Mr. Martin’s voice is one of marvelous resonance, 
ind it possesses force, freshness and power 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
Che Pinkerton of Riccardo Martin was a wondet 
fully fine exhibition of artistic, expressive singing. 
Martin was an ideal Rodolfo. He _ sang 
vith such lustrous wealth of tone, such polished 
style and such amplitude of expression that the 
audience seemed determined to force a repetition 


Cleveland Leader: 
Martin came into his own as Rodolfo 
splendidly. 


DETROIT 


Detroit News: 

Martin was in splendid voice He has much abil 
ity as an actor, and the ease with which he ren 
dered the role brought warm approval 


—Aimé Dupont 


As “* Don Jose”’ 
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MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin: 
Martin sang with a fine display of vox 
the part of Avito, and acted with grace, 
spirit. 
Milwaukee Germania-Herold: 
Riccardo Martin sang den Avito und z 
hochstem Erfolg. 


OMAHA 


Omaha Bee: 

Martin as Pinkerton displayed a tenor 
great beauty. His interpretation was most 
ing. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Indiana Daily Times: 

His glorious tenor voice brought out 
value of the part. 
Indianapolis Star: 

Martin’s singing in the role of Pinkert 
the highest order. 


ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis Republic: 
Martin’s Pinkerton was a beautiful piec« 
vocally. 


St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat: 
MARTIN’S VOICE THRILLS 

Martin made good the boast of his h 
Louis friends that he would sing and act 
Letter and truer than any dramatic tenor 
ippeared in St. Louis. There were m 
surpassing beauty in his rendition. 

St. Louis Times: 

His powerful voice is at its best in 
ments. He has a charming manner. 
St Louis Republic: 

He has the piercing sweet quality whi 
Caruso his fame. A more acceptable / 
certainly not to be found anywhere on the 
day. 

St. Louis Post-Despatch: 

His voice was splendidly responsive 
ional character of his role. 
St. Louis Star: 

he beautiful voice of Martin was at 
end the free, liquid tones flowed from thi: 
throated singer in his accustomed artistic 
seemed a little odd to hear him out of the 
politan company. The flower song was 
an artistic finish rarely heard. 


ST. PAUL 


St. Paul Pioneer Press: 

Martin’s clarion tenor was, as alway 
poetic, beautiful. . . . He has a 
natural tenor. (“L’Amore dei tre Re.’ 


St. Paul Daily News: 

Martin gave a magnificent 
voice is beautiful, and he has reduce: 
of singing to a fine point. Students of sing 
do well to pay close attention to whateve: 
Minneapolis Journal: 

Martin, our American Caruso, who maint 
voice as fresh as a rose by singing all th 
an excellent Pinkerton, 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune: 

Martin has never sung so gloriously 
ory as he did last night in the exceptiot 
written and showy tenor role of Avit 
lei tre Re.’’) 


pertorma 
] 


SIOUX CITY 


Sioux City Journal: 
His tenor voice is a glorious one, and 
this the qualities of a great artist. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Daily Journal: 

There was the brilliant tenor sing 
Martin, resplendent and debonair as 
Chicago Daily Tribune: 

Martin sang with the finest sense 
he has given our audiences. 
Chicago Daily Journal: 

Wherever solo singing fell to him 
the music appealed with all its proper 
Chicago Evening American: 

He gave some ringing B flats and a 
C in the duet in the first act 
Chicago Herald: 

He sang the music sympathetic: 
Chicago Daily News: 

Martin appeared as Pinkerton, su 
fully as he used to sing with the Me 


pany. 
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CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati Times-Star: uF 

Martin’s fine voice and accomplished staé 
ence make him the most satisfactory of a 
tons 
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ARTIN 


23. }North, South, East 


with 


the Boston 


the following roles: 
Canio, Don Jose, Faust 


sincinnati Post: 

~M was in glorious voice and established him- 
irely as one of the finest operatic tenors 

eat ere In many years, 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune: 

e singing of Martin as Rodolfo, the poet, com- 

the most appealing sweetness with robusto 

and carried the audience up to the highest 

f enthusiasm. 

Cincinnati Enquirer: ; : 

Martin sang Rodolfo and did it splendidly. The 

and spirit of his performance were worthy 
best commendation. The narrative in the 
brought down the house, for Martin sang 


wer 


KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City Times: : 
He has a strong, resourceful voice, and he 
i the difficult music admirably. 


ATLANTA 


Atlanta Constitution: 
His voice was as exuberant, full and reliable yes 
s if his performance were a début after a 
ng rest and inspiration. The full-toned quality, 
readth and resonance of his singing in the 
tic first act and the final remorseful aria won 
y favor in Atlanta, while the mingling of his 
ith Graham Marr’s robust baritone was a 
s delight. 
Atlanta Journal: 
ng Pinkerton for the third time before a 
ence with an artistry he has never sur 


} 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Washington Evening Star: 
He gave the role beautiful vocal interpretation 
Washington Post: 
sught to the réle all the power and sym 
his rich and appealing tenor voice It 
superb performance. 
Washington Herald: ; : 
Martin’s voice is of excellent timbre and is splen 
luced. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Louisville Courier-Journal: 
M sang and acted the role of Pinkerton 
y, and in every sense deserved the tribute 
s paid him, 
Louisville Evening Post: 
His ice is full of rich color, even in quality 
it its range. Both his acting and his use 
are marked by the ease and assurance 
k ess, 
Louisville Herald: 
kerton is a vigorous, manly presentation 
has great depth and resonance and dra 
ind he sings with graceful ease and 
| lack of effort. ; Our Kentucky 
n José; he had already taken the part 
at the afternoon performance, but he 
sign at all of weariness or of strain and 
ly and dramatically a notable triumph 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

sirmingham Age-Herald: 
umong the very few 
uperb voice. 


NEW ORLEANS 


‘ew Orleans Times-Picayune: 
Mr. Martin’s tones are still 


great tenors ot 


nd even more powerful than when he 
efore. His years on the stage of the 

have given him the easy freedom 
t one long accustomed to success The 


*rton has been one of his most con 
phs and one can understand why on 
nterpretation. 
eans item: 
f Riccardo Martin gave full rein to 
Slasm in according him his due as the 


eans Daily States: 


irtistic in every vocal detail 


: NASHVILLE, TENN. 
‘@8Ville Tennessean: 
<EAT ARTIST—MARTIN SINGS 
BRILLIANTLY. 
€, true to pitch, rang out splendidly and 
the two acts he may well have been 
€ impression he has made on Nashville. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cr s News-Scimitar: 
vutdid himself and won fresh laurels 
~~ illy the feature of the evening. 
<r S Press: 
is equal to that of any tenor in this 
xcept Caruso’s. 


rcial Appeal: 

nas the part been so splendidly sung be 
“al audience. It will stand out and be re 
1 as one of the most exquisite vocal per 
Ss heard here in years. 


Com, 


; 
; 
} 


fresh and. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Dailas Morning News: 
Martin sang with all the strength and power to 
which he is accustomed. 


DENVER 


Rocky Mountain News: 
Riccardo Martin is technically faultless 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer: ; 
His voice is big and strong and has a fine timbre 














© Dover St. Studios 
As “‘ Rodolfo”’ 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Portland Oregonian: 

Martin has developed into a star tenor of top 
class excellence His voice is steadily improving 
in volume and clarity and he is an ideal Pinkerton. 
There is a suavity about his phrasing and an in 
tensely dramatic quality about his phrasing aside 
from his splendid big tenor, manner and 
fine physique that make his Pinkerton memorable. 
Portland Sutiday Journal: 

lis voice was a revelation in the 
climax, 


arxrec able 


triumphant 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Chronicle: 


Riccardo Martin sang Canio with fervor and 
much excellence and volume of tone 
San Francisco Bulletin: 
e has a tine, clear tenor, and his acting is 
strong and sincere 


San Francisco Bulletin: 
His voice was peculiarly sweet, and Don Joseé’s 
ve aria was sung in a l 


manner s.mply ideal 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles Examiner: 
RICCARDO MARTIN, AMERICAN 
SINGS IN FINE VOICE. 
Martin sang with that joyous and sure power 
hat marks his voice, and gives occasion to rejoice 
that an American tenor can sing as sweetly and 
s truly as his rivals of Europe, and always 
possess the traits of forceful manliness. To be an 
\merican and to be a great tenor and still be 
American is a great achievement. 


TENOR, 


essentially 


Los Angeles Evening Herald: 


MARTIN CHARMS IN “LOVES OF THREE 
KINGS.” 

His voice shows every shade of sentiment, and 
his acting is dramatically impressive He will not 
soon discover a role so well suited to him, voice 
and all 
Los Angeles Tribune: ; 

Everything that Mr. Martin does is a work of 
intellectual and artistic finish. He has never been 
in such superb voice as he is this season. The 
pleasure of hearing him in a brand new role more 
han made up for the disappointment felt by many 
that Mr. Martin is not to be heard as Rodolfo in 
‘La Bohéme.”’ 


Los Angeles Express: 
MARTIN MAKES GREAT HIT IN 
OPERA—AS AVITO HE STARS IN 
“L’AMORE DEI TRE RE.” 

He sang with a voice highly sympathetic in qua 
ity and with full, resonant tones 
Los Angeles Tribune: 
RICCARDO MARTIN IN (¢ 

NEW TRIUMPH 

One is more and more impressed with the splen 
lid artistry of this Ameri tenor. He sings the 
part with complete mastery of voice and a depth 
of feeling that is new to him. His acting of th: 
ol admirable, inl mpressive and wholly 


NEW 


ARMEN WINS 


e was 
pleasing. 
Los Angeles Daily Times: 

Martin’s voice possesses a luxurious richness and 
1 golden lyric quality which filled the cup of de- 
light to the full. 
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thirty child-players of the Glastonbury 
Festival School this new “pageant of 
movement and tone” proved striking. 

Glastonbury is evidently an_ ideal 
framework for a national headquarters 
of festival opera and drama. The two 
distinct organizations, one for the opera- 
drama and ballet, the other for the mys- 
tery play, are the result of the new in- 
terest born of the past three years in 
this red and grey city in the vale of the 
Brue, heavy with atmosphere surcharged 
with legend. 

The London Observer thus enters into 
the romantic spirit of the place: ‘While 
war rages in Europe and the Orient, re- 
bellion flares in Ireland and our Eastern 
Coast is under martial law, the heart of 
the West Country preserves its quietude 
and beauty. Spring and youth are no 
illusion to those who seek it in Gladerhaf 
—the Saxon equivalent for Somerset- 
shire—above all in Avalon, which is 
Glastonbury, the cradle of our earliest 
schoolmen, the resting place of Arthur 
and his repentant Queen.” Here Rut- 
land Boughton and his fellow-enthusi- 
asts have been steadily pushing forward 
the movement to establish a home racy 
of the legendary soil for the interpreta- 
tive arts. 

* * * 

HE great Shakespeare Tercentenary 
celebration at Drury Lane the other 

day brought to light many surprises for 
London music-lovers in the feast it pro- 
vided of Shakespearean music by British 
composers, much of it so unfamiliar 
hitherto as to be practically unknown, 


some of it absolutely unsuspected. 

The program of music proper con- 
tained Norman O’Neill’s “Hamlet” Over- 
ture, Arthur Sullivan’s “Macbeth” Over- 
ture, Frederick Corder’s tone-poem 
“Prospero,” Sullivan’s music to “The 
Tempest” and Edward German’s “Henry 
VIII” Dances. 

But it was the music played: for the 
performances of the dramas that offered 
the surprises. There was incidental mu- 
sic to “Julius Caesar” by Raymond Roze, 
to “The Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
“Twelfth Night” by Edward Elgar, to 
“The Merchant of Venice” by Arthur 
Sullivan and to “The Winter’s Tale” by 
Roger Quilter, an “Otello” Suite by 
Coleridge-Taylor, and music for ‘“Rich- 
ard III,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” “As You Like It” 
and “Coriolanus” by Edward German. 

And, if the music news chroniclers 
were not unduly influenced by the spirit 
of festivity that prevailed, most of this 
music is worth a place in the répertoire 
of concert orchestras. 

* * * 


ie Spain a tour of nineteen cities and 

towns is looked upon as a remark- 
able undertaking. This represents the 
dimensions which the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra’s spring tournée through the 
Spanish Provinces usually assumes and, 
according to Director Fernandez Arbos’s 
reports to friends in London, this 
spring’s tour is of the usual extent. 
What the Madrid players would think 
of such cross-country jaunts as New 
York’s two largest orchestras have been 
engaged in these last few weeks might 
be interesting to hear. J. L. H. 





ZOELLNERS COMBINE WORK AND 
PLAY IN THEIR CONCERT TOURS 














Members of the Zoellner Quartet Out for a Good Time 


HE belief that “all work and no play 
play will make Jack a dull boy” 

has firm adherents in the members of 
the Zoellner Quartet, as the accompany- 
They are firm 
its just 


ing snapshot bears proof. 
believers in giving recreation 
place in daily life and regard it of quite 
as much importance as the daily work. 

The second half of the Zoellners’ tour 
this season has been an extremely trying 
one. They left New York on Jan. 10 
and have been traveling and filling ‘en- 
gagements ever since, playing for many 
important clubs, musical courses and col- 
leges throughout the country, from New 
York to Los Angeles. 

One of the pleasant incidents of the 
tour was the bestowing of an honorary 
membership on Antoinette Zoellner by 
the Mu Phi Sorority of the University 
of Kansas. Other honorary members of 
the same sorority are Mme. Schumann- 


Heink, Alma Gluck, Geraldine Farrar 
and Maud Powell. 

The Zoellners close the present season 
at Corning, N. Y., on May 19. They will 
return to New York before going to an 
Atlantic Coast resort for the summer, 
when they will prepare the répertoire 
for next season. The quartet will again 
be under the management of Harry Cul- 
bertson, as in the season just ending. 


Mme. Jomelli Opens Sixth May Festival 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS, lowA, May 20.—Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, prima donna soprano, 
opened the sixth May festival of Cedar 
tapids on Tuesday evening, May 16, be- 
fore an audience that showed its hearty 
appreciation of the singer’s art. It was 
Mme. Jomelli’s first visit in Cedar Rap- 
ids in four years, and the welcome ac- 
corded her showed what a warm place 
her voice and style have made and held 
for her among local concert-goers. 
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May 15th, 1916. 


Wr. baz Radinoff, Managing Director, 
Boston Bational Grand Opera Company, 
New York City 


My dear Wr. Rabinoff 


I am pleased’ to exprese to you the appreciation 
and satisfaction of the people of thie city with the performances 
given by your opers company when it was here last winter. fe 
fae as I could learn from those who were fortunate enough to 


very artistic, well rendered and creditable in every particular. 

We all felt that if they had not been so closely joined together 

in the form of three performances in two days that the attendance 
Would have been better, and we hope that if we are favored again 

next year that there will be gore opportunity for real apprecia- 

tion and digestion of the operas presented. 


T am still, however, of the opinion that grand opers 
Will not be s succese financially or otherwise in thie country 
until the prices are reduced eo that they can be attended by « 
more appreciative and gore easily reached audience. Thies of 
course, requires larger seati capacity but with increase of 
prices at @ reasofable rate. (2 & 5 dollars). 


With kind regards, I an, 


Yours very truly, 


ASG brbene 
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MAX RABINOFF, Manaaine Director 





First Tour Just Concluded 


SEASON 1915-1916 





For the first time in the history of music in America 
grand opera of the finest character has exerted one 
effect upon the public of many cities: It has prompted 
the desire to have this distinguished organization reap- 
pear, every season hereafter, for a series of perfor- 


mances. 


Permanent opera of the sort that prevails in the 
foremost opera houses of the world is thus assured 
to cities which, heretofore, have had such grand opera 
only in every two or three years—some not so often, 
and others not at all. 


The record attained during the recently concluded 
1915-1916 trans-continental tour by the Boston Grand 
Opera Company (rechristened the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company to give it a title to conform 
to its national character) is in many respects the most 
remarkable known—as the public and newspaper ver- 


dicts convincingly prove. 


For the coming season the company is being made 
artistically stronger than last, and numerically larger. 


And, as the one grand opera company of first mag- 
nitude now regularly available, it is being sought by 
those conimunities that are building for a permanent 
operatic future. 


On the next page will be found a list of the artists 
thus far engaged for 1916-1917 and the repertoire. 
It will offer Russian operas in the Russian language, 
ballet 
Russe; French operas in French, Italian in Italian, 


German in German, and One English Work in English. 


with Russian mise-en-scéne, and complete 












































6T. PACL, MINN...._Vay 9, gs 


tr. Max Rabinoff, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, 8. Y. 
My dear Sir:- 

I wieh to congratulate 
you most heartily on vour very successful season in St: Paul of 
Boston Grand Opera with the Pavlowa Ballet. I considered the 
four performances here abéut the best in my experience. They were 
characterized by an extraordinary balance of exquisite orchestral 
Music, beautiful singing and dancing, fine acting and admirable 
etaging. It is thie well balanced interpretation which I take to 
be the final desideratum in the production of operas. 

T hope that it may be our annual privilege to welcoge 
your Companies to St. Paul. 
Very truly yours, ‘ 


*WA-BE _ 
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LORoTHY FO? 


STATE OF UTAH 
Cxecutive Office 


SALT LAKE CITY 


May 15, 1916. 


Mr. Max Rabdinoff, 
Wetropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York City, ¥. Y. 
Wy dear Sir: 

It ie a pleasure to state that the engage- 
ment of this Company here was regarded as one of the 
@Busical events in the history of the City,- @ City, by 
the way, that is noted for ite discriminating taste io 
things musical. 

Personally, I enjoyed the work of the Com- 
pehy to the fullest and while ay judgement on the organ- 
isation ie in no wise professional, ! have no hesitancy 
in stating that the engagement of the Company was « 
distinct feast for lovers of the opera and « substantial 
uplift to things musical in this State. 


Cordially yours, 


Yo tivane Jy 
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‘- A NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


MAX RABINOFF, Manaaine Director 


Second Tour Now Booking 


SEASON 1916-1917 


Preliminary Announcement 





ARTISTS ENGAGED 


(Others to be Announced) 


SOPRANOS TENORS 


Maggie Teyte Giovanni Zenatello 
Tamaki Miura George Arensen 
luisa Villani Riccardo Martin 
KMivira Amazat Romeo Boscacci 
Phyllis Peralta Tovia Kitay 
Dorothy Folli 

Mabel Riegelmat 


MEZZO-SOPRAWNCS and BARITONES 
CONTRALTOS (Gieorge Baklanoff 


Maria Gay Thomas Chalmers 
iMlvira Leveroni Segura-Talian 
Maria Winetzkaja Giorgio Puliti 
Kely Clement 


BASSOS 








se Mardones 


FeriO 


he 
Virgilio 
Mug 

l 


Lazzari 
Mariacheff 


aolo Ananian 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


Roberto Moranzoni 


STAGE MANAGER 


REGISSEUR GENERAL 
Ivan Kolchinski 


CHORAL DIRECTOR 

















THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


TOLEDO OMVO 


00 @ erevene 
Sr. Max Radinoff r. Director 
Boston hatin’ Granda bperea Company, 
Metropolitan Opere House Building, 


My dear Mr. Reabinoff;~ 
Toledo citizens in general thoroughly appreciated 


the vieit last season of the Boston Bational Grand Opera Company. This ap-- 
Preciation wae in @ great measure expreseed by the large attendance at all 
performances, notwithstanding the fact that the city had enjoyed an unusual 
season of high clase gueiocal attractions. 

I believe now that the city ie large gnough and 
prosperous enough to adequately support the best musical attractions, and 
I am eure that all citisene will join in the wish that the Boston ational 


Grand Opera Company considers Toledo when ite plang are being arranged for 





the forthcoming season. It will be a fine thing if the meter works of the 
Great composers could be brought each season to all the people of all the 
Country. It will be one of the greatest factors in the intellectual and very 
artistic development of our country Viehing you every success in your 
laudable enterprise, I aa, 


Yoyre-ajncerely 


Cho ToS 


4 
Tie 


irector, Toléde Museup of art 


























Armando F,. Agnini Amedeo Barbieri 


Productions to be staged by Prof. Ryszard Ordynski 


Scenery by Great Scenic Artists: 
Urban, Korovin, Bakst, Stropa 


COMPLETE BALLET RUSSE 


(Particulars to be announced later) 


REPERTOIRE: 


In Russian in Italian 

FRANCISCA DI RIMINI ANDREA CHENIER—Gior- 
hachmaninoft dano 
DICMON—Rubinsteir IRiIS—Mascagni 


TOSCA—Puccini 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY 
Puccini 
JEWELS OF THE MADONNA 
Wolf-Ferrari 
AMORE DEI TRE RE 
Montemezzi 


In French 
LES COMTES TD)HOFF 
MANN—Offenbac! 
rFAUST—Gounod 
LAUISE con irpentietr 
THAIS—Massenet 


In German in English 
HANSEL and GRETEL ENCHANTED GARDEN 
Humperdinel Holbrooke 


For information address MAX RABINOFF, Managing Director, 
Boston-National Grand Opera Company, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 
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‘REQUIEM ” SUNG BY 
LOS ANGELES CHORAL 


Work of Local Composer Also 
Performed—Closing Concerts 
of Club Season 


Los ANGELES, May 15.—Largest of 
the recent Los Angeles musical events 
was the concert of the Los Angeles 
Choral Society, yesterday afternoon at 
Trinity Auditorium. Edward Lebegott 
has returned to the leadership of this 
society, which presented over a hundred 
singers. 

The program opened with several 
numbers by the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Adolf 
Tandler. Two of these were movements 
of a suite recently written by Mr. Tan- 
dler and the other was the Weber “Ju- 
bel” Overture. 

Following the orchestral numbers the 
choral society sang Verdi’s “Requiem.” 
This work is a favorite of Mr. Lebegott 
and he has produced it one or more 
times here formerly. The chorus has 
made great strides of late and gave 
good returns for his leadership and en- 
thusiasm. 

The soloists for this work were Mrs. 
Marie Tiffany, soprano; Mrs. L. J. Selby, 
contralto; Henri La Bonté, tenor, and 
Clifford Lott, baritone. The piano ac- 
companiments were played by Lorna 
Gregg. 

Closing its season, the Brahms Quin- 
tet offered an unusually attractive pro- 
gram last Saturday night, preceded by 
a public rehearsal on Friday. While a 
repetition of the César Franck Quintet 
was the piece de résistance of the pro- 
gram, a work to which the club gave a 
fine reading, a feature of much interest 
was the group of local compositions. 

These consisted of a Trio for piano, 
violin and ’cello, played by Messrs. Sei- 
del, Simonsen and Grunn, and composed 
by Morton F. Mason, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Pasadena; 
two movements of a String Quartet by 
Harold Webster, violinist, a work first 
played in Europe nine years ago; a 


Fugue for strings by Frederick Bruesch- 
weiler, showing not only scholarship, but 
musical interest, and two movements of 
Homer Grunn’s “Desert Suite,” ar- 
ranged from the original for string 
quartet and piano. Ramona_ Rollins 
Wylie, soprano, was the vocal soloist, 
offering songs by Flegier and Grunn in 
excellent style. 

The Gamut Club has adopted the plan 
of giving occasional choral concerts to 
its members and friends. The first of 
these last week was under the leadership 
of Carl Bronson, his chorus being the 
choir of the First M. E. Church. Be- 
sides several secular and sacred chor- 
uses, there were solos by eight or ten 
singers and pianists and three Karn- 
bach solos for viola, played by Rudolph 
Kopp, first viola of the symphony or- 
chestra. The Gamut Club auditorium 
was crowded and this innovation in the 
club’s programs was well received. 

The last program of the Matinée Mu- 
sical Club featured the following solo- 
ists: Ruth McBride, pianist; Mrs. E. E. 
Davis, lyric soprano; Mrs. Paul Heyden- 
reich, violinist, and Bernice Marchner, 
reader. This club presents a fine array 
of music to its members every week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker gave a re- 
ception in honor of William Shakespeare, 
the English singing master, last Friday 
night at their home. The music offered 
at that time was the César Franck So- 
nata for violin and piano, played by Mr. 
and Mrs. Becker; two songs by Mrs. 
Helen Thorner, ’cello solos by Axel 
Simonsen, first violoncellist of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a piano number by 
Miss Hooke. F. G. 


Eleven New Choruses Added This Sea- 
son to Maine’s Music Forces 


BANGOR, ME., May 20.—Eleven new 
choruses have been formed throughout 
Maine recently. The officers of the new- 
ly formed chorus at Fort Fairfield are 
C. S. Osborne, president; George P. 
Findlen, vice-president; Beatrice White- 
house, secretary; Mrs. W. A. Richmond, 
treasurer; Mrs. E. K. Guild, conductor; 
Mrs. W. A. Richmond and _ Beatrice 
Whitehouse, accompanists. J. L. B. 


To Teach Music in Japan 
Margaret Haven of Montclair, N. J., 
has been appointed supervisor of music 
in a Christian school near Yokohama, 
Japan. 
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her hearers. 


JULIA CULP’S TRIUMPH 


AT THE RICHMOND FESTIVAL 


THE RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH, MAY 10, 1916. 
MADAME CULP’S SINGING IS BEYOND PRAISE 


“To criticize MME. CULP is impossible, and it is equally impossible 
even to suggest in cold words the wonderful charm of her singing. 
Magnetic beyond expression, she appeals and thrills. 
to her finger-tips, and yet earnest and sincere. 
could be sweeter than every note of her voice. 
when the song demands, quiet and impressive when it should be. 
after all, it is not so much the voice that entrances, but the perfect beauty 
and pathos of her singing, which brought tears to the eyes of many of 
This was especially true of her interpretation of Schubert’s 
‘Serenade’ and ‘Ave Maria,’ which gave them a new beauty and charm. 
For the rest, Wagner’s ‘Traume,’ the ‘Morgen’ of Strauss, and the two 
Klarchen songs of Beethoven were sung as only she can sing them, and 
she graciously responded to double, encores after each number—‘I’ve 
Been Roaming, ‘Long, Long Ago,’ ‘The Star,’ by Rogers, and one 
other unfamiliar but exquisite song. Having heard her once, the fullest 
measure of gratitude is due to the Wednesday Club, but we must have 


She is an artist 
It seems as if nothing 
It is rich and strong 
Yet, 


KNOXVILLE CHILDREN 
IN MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Nine Hundred Appear in Concert 
Series Demonstrating Public 
School Work 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., May 8.—Evidence 
that Knoxville is building a city of music 
lovers was given on May 3, 4 and 5, 
when Professor S. S. Myers, supervisor 
of music in the city schools, presented a 
festival series of four concerts, repre- 
senting the work in music from the first 
grades to the High School. 

The programs were largely made up 
of choral numbers, interspersed with 
solos, a number of the latter having been 
composed by Mr. Myers. They ranged 


from songs for the little singers of the first 
and second school grades to more serious 
compositions for advanced students. All 
the offerings were full of melody, and 
the manner in which they were presented 


SUA TUUIAEAALATUUAA AAMT 


20 instructors. 
country in IQI5. 


August 18. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


INSTRUMENTAL WORK 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


Bird, Marietta, Ohio. 


Box 401 


Schools with their 2,700 pupils. 


Edward R. Hawley, Westfield, Mass.; Alfred Hallam, 
Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; James 


Great recitals and oratorios. 
sian Symphony Orchestra August 7-12. The famous Chau- 
tauqua volunteer choir and 2 quartets of soloists. 
a men’s glee club; a children’s chorus. 
rial Organ is one of the greatest instruments in the country. 
The Chautauqua chimes make perhaps the final contribution 
to the “musical atmosphere.” 


showed the interest which had bee: 
awakened among the children. 

On Wednesday, May 3, an afternoo: 
concert was given by the children of th 
first and second grades, followed by thx 
program of the third and fourth grad 
children. On Thursday afternoon the 
fifth and sixth grades program was 
given, followed by the concert of th: 
advanced students. To the latter pro 
gram Mrs. Lilian McMillan Lewis con 
t ibuted vocal solos that were especial], 
delightful. 

Assisting Professor Myers as accom 
panists were Mrs. S. S. Myers, Dorothy 
Dailey and.Marion Crouch. 

The committee in charge of the fes 
tival included Professor Myers, chair. 
man; Professor J. W. Trotter, Annie 
Lewis, Nellie Dick, Jennie K. Irwin, Mar- 
garet Culliny and Lulu Bell. 





Eleanor Painter expects to give up her 
work in operetta next season and appear 
in concerts and recitals with her hus- 
band, Louis Graveure. 





The vaudeville managers are seeking 
the services of Nijinsky, the dancer, and 
he will probably appear in the “two-a 
day,” provided his ideas of the proper 
salary are met. 


Chautauqua 
Summer School 
of Music 


ALFRED HALLAM, Director 


350 enrollments from all parts of the 
Part of the great Chautauqua Summer 


1916 session, July 10 to 


Horatio Connell, Philadelphia; Charles E. Washburn, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Frederic’G. Shattuck, New York. 


Ernest Hutcheson, New York, Piano; Sol Marcosson, 
Cleveland, Violin; Henry B. Vincent, Erie, Pa., Organ. 


SCHOOL METHODS FOR 


TOCDUGOMOMATOYOETONUUENAYONCECUNEDNNTONELORDOELONEO NT OETIY 


Orchestra all season. Rus- 


A band; 
The Massey Memo- 





For tuition fees and all particulars, address the school, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


her again and again—and again.” 
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Coenraad v. Bos at the Piano (Steinway Piano) 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
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Management: 
FEOLIAN HALL 





STUDY VOICE 


AT THE 
A. Y. CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 


At Round Lake, N. Y. (Nine Miles from Saratoga Springs) 


NEW YORK 
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Trumpet Quartette 


Edna White 


Erminie Kahn 





Louise Gura 


Christine Mellor 


Available for Church, 


Concert and Oratorio 


Class Lessons in Vocal Technique 
—Song Analysis — Interpretation 


A definitely Systematized Course of Instruction 
Singers and Teachers 





226 West 129th Street, New York City 


Tel. Morningside 4870 





Fer Information, 607 Carnegie Hall 
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rt thoven Society of Santiago de Cuba by 


" FINDS JAPAN EAGER a concert given in the spacious audi- 


torium of the San Carlos Club of that 
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city. Senor Salcedo, dean of Santiago IN MUS C EST VAL 
FOR WESTERN MUSIC | itiic patsins and president of the 1 IC FESTI 
; ciety, is receiving deserved congratula- 
. tions for the success of the event. The Moline, Rock Island and Daven- 
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A Ladies’ Tailor of Tokyo Solicits Patronage from Augette Forét as She Leaves 


Her Hotel. 
Concerning the American Singer 
OKYO, JAPAN, April 27.— The 


American singer of folk songs, Au- 
vette Forét, gave a concert at the Im- 
perial Hotel, on April 26, assisted by 
Mrs. J. T. Swift at the piano, and by 
Mrs. A. H. Schoelkopf, another Amer- 
ican visitor, in classic drama. 

Mme. Forét has been much interested 
in observing the musical advancement 
here. Says she: “In Tokyo the Japanese 
have made wonderful progress with west- 
ern music. All the younger generation 
play the piano or violin, and many 
beautiful voices are being developed, 
though as a nation the voice is not pleas- 
ing to the ear. In the Imperial Hotel, 
where I am living, there is a Japanese 
orchestra. They never play ragtime, but 
the guests are feasted upon obsolete 
operatic airs and always a potpourri of 
American airs for the omnipresent 
American. 

“At the Imperial garden party on 
April 19, I heard the band play the Jap- 
anese national anthem, which is truly 
beautiful; however, it is comparatively 
modern and not pure Japanese. 

“T am bringing back with me to Amer- 
ica a wonderful Japanese costume of a 
lady of high degree, and my Japanese 
songs are most beautiful. I have had 
them selected for me by one of the pro- 


On the Left Is the Heading of an Article in a Japanese Paper 


/ 


fessors of the Imperial University, and 
will sing them in the original. The music 
has been simplified for western ears, but 
they have retained the peculiar intervals. 
I have the history of these little songs: 
‘Fire-fly,’ ‘Lady-Pine,’ ‘Cherry’ and 
‘Spring Blossoms.’ The Japanese revere 
plant life and each flower in turn of 
bloom has its ceremonies. 

“T plan to sail for America in June,” 
relates Mme. Forét. “I have relinquished 
my idea of going on to China on account 
of the revolutionary conditions there. I 
will give concerts in Yokohama and Kobe, 
Japan, where there are many English 
and French residents. The Japanese are 
very keen about anything in the musical 
line that is western. Even the moving 
picture man has been after me. The 
costumes seem to catch their eyes, and 
they like action.” 

Oratorio is not neglected in Japan, and 
the Tokyo Choral Society repeated on 
April 24, at the Union Church, in Yoko- 
hama, the success with which it had re- 
cently sung in Tokyo various excerpts 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The 
church was filled, and the audience en- 
joyed as fine a musical event as had been 
offered in Yokohama recently. The sing- 
ing of the chorus, under the directorship 
of Mrs. Iglehart, was unusually fine and 
the soloists were excellent. A collection 
was taken for King George’s birthday 
fund. 





NEW TRI-CITY ORCHESTRA 


“Musical America’s” Editor at Baptism 
of Moline-Rock Island-Davenport 
Organization 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


DAVENPORT, IowA, May 21.—I attended 
the baptism on Sunday of the New Tri- 
City Symphony Orchestra, composed of 
sixty musicians from Moline, [il.; Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. Lnd- 
wig Becker, who was for seventeen years 
concertmaster of the Thomas Orchestra 
in Chicago, is conductor of the new or- 
chestra, which gives splendid promise. 


The spirit of the Western country is sig- 
nalized in the fact that the musicians 
themselves subscribed the funds neces- 
sary to start the orchestra. 

Mayor A. C. Mueller of Davenport is 
an active member of the orchestra and 
several of its best players are women. 
Many of the members are music teachers. 

JOHN C. FREUND. 


Beethoven Society of Santiago de Cuba 
Observes Its Semi-Centennial 
SANTIAGO DE CuBA, May 15.—The mu- 
sical event of the year in Eastern Cuba 
was the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Bee- 





WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 


Composition 
Orchestration 
Coaching 


CONDUCTOR 


Summer Classes Begin July ist, at 


771 West End Ave. 
Phone River 7122 


Margaretville, Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 





Nina Dolores Bravo, piano; Concerto, No. 5, 
Dussek, Librada Ochea, piano, and orchestra ; 
Panurge, Interlude, Massenet, Ricardo Lopez, 
violin, with orchestra (harp part taken by 
Srta. Nufiez) ; “Rigoletto,” paraphrase, 
Verdi-Liszt, Dora Revilla, piano; “L’Orage,” 
Ronde Pastoral, Steibelt, Carmen Baserva 
and quartette; “Danse des Sylphes,’ Gode- 
froid, Maria Bisbe, piano, and orchestra; 
Tarantela, Heller, and Polketina, Lack, Can- 
dita EK. Gomez and quartet. 


The orchestra was under the able di- 
rection of Senor Bisbé. E. F. O’B. 


MARTINELLI FOR BUENOS AIRES 





Tenor Goes for South American Season 
—To Sing in “Francisca” Here 


Giovanni Martinelli, the celebrated 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, with his wife and their baby 
daughter, Benedetta, and maid, de- 


parted on the Voltaire sailing on May 
13 for Buenos Aires. This is Mr. Mar- 


tinelli’s first engagement at the Colon 
Theater, and he is to sing in special per- 
“Aida,” 


formances of “Huguenots,” 





Martinelli, Noted Tenor of 
Metropolitan Opera 


“Ballo in Maschera,” “Ernani,’” and 
other operas included in his repertoire. 
His début as Rhadames in “Aida” will 
occur the second week in June. 

Mr. Martinelli plans to return to New 
York in October to resume his concert 
work, for which many engagements are 
already booked. He is to sing the role of 
Paolo in the premiére of “Francesca de 
Rimini” to be given at the Metropolitan 
next season, and in which he made an im- 
mense success at Covent Garden in Lon- 
don two seasons ago. 


Giovanni 


Galveston Gives Hearty Welcome to 
Stransky Forces 


GALVESTON, TEX., May 20.—Public- 
spirited citizens who guaranteed the en- 
gagement of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra were amply repaid, both 
in the artistic and financial results which 
followed. An audience which filled the 
City Auditorium gave emphatic proof 
of its appreciation of good music, and 
both players and soloists received enthu- 
siastic applause. Sara Helen Littlejohn, 
a local pianist, won a personal triumph 
playing a Rubinstein composition. 


MOLINE, ILL., May 18.—The first Tri- 
City May Festival took place on Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 11 and 12. It 
proved that the efforts to bring the mu- 
sical interests of the Tri-cities of Moline, 
Davenport and Rock Island _ together, 
which was started by the Tri-city Mu- 
sical Association last fall, will ultimate- 
ly benefit the entire community, particu- 
larly in sponsoring presentation of the 
larger symphony orchestras and expen- 
sive artists for concerts. For many 
years both Moline and Davenport have 
had annual May Festivals, which the 
local musical public could hardly sup- 
port. While neither Moline nor Rock 
Island were altogether willing that all 
three concerts of this year’s festival 
should be held in Davenport, the fact 
that the large Coliseum there could bet- 
ter house the enterprise was in the end 
cheerfully conceded and the result was 
generally satisfactory, with a hope for 
a Tri-city arrangement for a concert 
in each city next May. 

A conquest was made by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, which 
played in the city of Davenport for the 
first time. 

The three concerts were well attended 
and seven soloists added to the interest 
of the programs: Leonora Allen, so- 
prano; Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto; 
Albert Lindquest, tenor; Louis Kreid- 
ler, baritone; Richard Czerwonky, vio- 
linist; Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, and 
Henry Williams, harpist, all of whom 
scored individual successes. 

At a meeting of the Tri-city Musical 
Association this week, which is doing 
much to bring the interest of the three 
cities together, A. C. Mueller of Daven- 
port requested the indorsement of the 
association for the efforts of the new 
local symphony ofthestra, under the di- 
rection of Ludwig Becker, which gives 
its initial concert on May 29. It is the 
object of the founders to make the or- 
chestra a Tri-city organization. 


M. L. O. 





HEAR MISS ALLEN AND SPROSS 


Soprano and Composer Win Laurels in 
Binghamton Program 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., May 15.—An 
audience that filled the Armory Theater 
on Friday evening heard Julia Allen, 
soprano, and Charles Gilbert Spross, 
composer and pianist, in a benefit con- 
cert for St. James’ Church. 

Miss Allen’s offerings included three 
of Mr. Spross’s songs, the “Will o’ the 


Wisp,” “Awakening” and “That’s the 
World in June.” An aria from 
“Mignon” and songs by Edwin 
Schneider, William Armour Thayer, 


Squire and Loomis were also given and 
the singer was obliged to add many en- 
cores before her hearers were satisfied. 
Mr. Spross, in addition to providing de- 
lightful accompaniments, played three 
of his own piano pieces, a Raff Etude and 
a Moszkowski Valse that were most 
heartily welcomed. Miss Allen remained 
over the week-end, singing in St. James’ 
Church for the Sunday morning service 
and at St. Mary’s Home for Orphan 
Children on Saturday afternoon. 





Ernest R. Kroeger of St. Louis will 
be a member, this summer, of the fac- 
ulty at the summer school at the Cornell 
University Department of Music. Mr. 
Kroeger will go to Ithaca early in June 
to take up the work. 





Nicolo D’Amico, Italian baritone of St. 
Louis, Mo., gave a recital at the Odeon 
Theater in that city recently, assisted by 
Melba Koehrner, danseuse; Rosa Horn 
and Charles Kunkel, pianists. 











MARIAN VERYL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


SEASON 1916-17 


OPERA 
CONCERT 
RECITAL 


For dates and terms address 


Miss Annie Friedberg 


iv’ etropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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MISS CHEATHAM WITH 
EDITH RUBEL TRIO 


Singer and Instrumentalists Co- 
operate with Admirable 
Artistic Results 


Kitty Cheatham and the Edith Rubel 
Trio cooperated in a recital of folk music 
before the New York Cosmopolitan Club 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week. 
The only regrettable feature of the oc- 
casion lay in the fact that the entertain- 
ment was private and could not be en- 
joyed by a large public. The Trio, to be 
sure, was heard quite recently in a con- 
cert of this sort at the Princess Theater 
and on that occasion the stimulating and 
admirably artistic quality of its work 
was duly commended. Miss Cheatham’s 
presence naturally served to heighten the 
charm of the three young women’s play- 
ing on this later occasion. So success- 
fully did they cooperate toward an identi- 
cal end that the two artistic factors 
seemed perfect complements of each 
other. 

The abandonment of Miss Cheatham’s 
customary Easter recital this year keenly 
disappointed her devoted followers. But 
those who managed to hear her last 
week felt that for them the void had 
been filled. Never has she been more 
uplifting, more inspiring in the pro- 
nouncement of her great message of 
sweetness and light which she knows how 
to make so tremendously pertinent and 
opportune. Not even her recital last 
Christmas—one of the most splendid she 
ever gave—could be said to have sur- 
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passed this one in beauty, radiance and 
joy. 

On the program were folk songs of 
England, Germany, France, Russia, 
Greece, China and America, the only ex- 
ception being Hans Hermann’s “Freund 
Husch” and Mrs. Stetson’s “Love’s Lul- 
laby.” Miss Cheatham not only sang 
these melodies with the fullness of her 
immeasurable art, but spoke at length of 
the problems involved in the presenta- 
tion of folk music to children, much of it 
being grossly unsuited to the needs of 
young people because of the nature of 
the ideas expressed. We do not know 
of any other artist who has so deeply 
pondered this weighty subject. She had 
also important things to say, moreover, 
about Shakespeare’s children, about the 
child spirit of the greatest composers 
and about the need for some form of ar- 
tistic codperation between the child and 
the grown-up. 

Nothing could have been lovelier than 
Miss Cheatham’s singing of the Grecian 
“Lullaby”—a ravishingly beautiful num- 
ber that she should make a permanent 
feature cf her répertoire—the Brahms 
“Sandmannchen,” the Chinese “Jasmin 
Flower” or the old French “Voici Noél.” 
At the close of the program came some 
of those negro spirituals of which this 
artist is to-day admittedly the supreme 
exponent. 

The playing of the Misses Rubel, Poppe 
and Robertson was, as has been inti- 
mated, something very much above the 
conventional accompaniment. The young 
artists caught the buoyant spirit of Miss 
Cheatham perfectly and it permeated 
their performance. The arrangements of 
the various numbers for trio by William 
Lyndon Wright deserve far more detailed 
endorsement than is here possible. They 
were made with splendid musicianship 
and rare charm of fancy, and by so much 
enhanced the original fascination of the 
delightful melodies. m F. &. 


Sundelius Soloist in Gala Worcester Con- 
cert 


WoRCESTER, MAss., May 12.—The 
eighth annual concert by the Worcester 
Musicians’ Relief Association, given Sun- 
day night in Poli’s Theater, found Wor- 
cester music-lovers were enthusiast:cally 
responsive to the program of music by 
American composers. There was an au- 
dience of more than 2000 persons, which 
applauded every number and gave an 
especially warm welcome to Marie Sun- 
delius, operatic star of Boston. Mme. 
Sundelius has been heard several times 
in Worcester and is greatly admired. 
The splendid band was made up of 150 
pieces and led by Herbert L. Clarke, the 
cornetist, whose solo number, “Neptune’s 
Court,” which was written by himself, 
was a distinguished success. 
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SYMPHONY SERIES 
ENDS IN WORCESTER 


Catholic Choral Assists in Closing 
Concert—High School Singers 
In Operetta 





WORCESTER, MASS., May 20. — The 
fourth concert and last in the series 
given by the Worcester Symphony Or- 
chestra was given Tuesday night in Me- 
chanics’ Hall before an audience of about 
2000 persons. The orchestra was as- 
sisted by the Catholic Choral Union and 
Mary M. J. Larkin, soloist. Daniel Sil- 


vester conducted the orchestra, and 
Thomas E. Donovan was conductor of 
the Choral Union. The orchestra is 
made up of sixty pieces and has made 
marked progress in its short life under 
the leadership of Daniel Silvester. The 
opening number was March, “Festival,” 
Op. 32, by Foerster, and Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony No. 8, first move- 
ment, came next. Wagner’s Pilgrim’s 
Chorus from “Tannhauser” with male 
voices and organ accompaniment was 
enthusiastically _ received. Ethelbert 
Nevin’s Suite Romantique, “A Day in 
Venice,” was given, followed by concert 
waltzes, “On the Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube.” A selection from “Carmen” was 
offered and Miss Larkin, with the full 
chorus and orchestra, sang “Gallia,” 


Gounod-Motet. Two dainty selections by 
Grieg and Grainger, “To Spring” and 
“Molly on the Shore,” were much ad- 
mired. Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” 
was given for the first time in Worces- 
ter, as was Foerster’s “Festival.” Ros- 
sini’s overture, “William Tell,’ was the 
final number, played by request. 

John O’Malley, tenor, gave his initial 
concert in Mechanics’ Hall Monday night 
before a small, though enthusiastic au- 
dience. He was assisted in a program 
of Irish lullabys and folk songs by Pietro 
Floridia, pianist, and Edna _ Blanche 
Showalter, soprano soloist. Signor Flo- 
ridia gave three of his own compositions, 
all of a light and pleasing nature. Mr. 
O’Malley is particularly pleasing in Irish 
songs and he was obliged to sing two 
encores after each group. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The Mikado” 
was unusually well given by the musical 
organizations of the South High School. 
The girls’ and boys’ glee clubs and the 
Worcester High School Orchestra, led 
by Elizabeth C. Woodman, assisted in a 
finished and pleasing presentation before 
an audience which nearly filled the hall 
of the school. The principal roles were 
taken by Allen Gardner, Franklyn 
Feeney, Muriel Haas, Preston Leavitt, 
Henry Hayes, Dwight Murphy, Merle 
Turner, Greta Underwood and Mabel 
Werme. S. L. W. 





At the Harvard Club of Boston on 
Sunday afternoon, May 14, Elmer Wil- 
son gave an organ recital, assisted by 
Arthur Brooke, flautist, and Theodore 
Cella, harpist. 
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FTER the description given in last 
week's article of the Teatro Colon 

in Buenos Ayres, it may be of interest 
to learn something about the tastes of 


the fashionable audiences which crowd 
the opera house every evening to its 
limits. 

The people of the Argentine Republic, 
as well as of the 
other States of 
South America, 
would go con- 
trary to the in- 
stincts of their 
Latin extraction, 
if they failed to 
evince a_ special 
weakness for the 


opera. Their 
Latin origin is 
shown by the 


fact that opera is 
not only the most 
popular but real- 
ly the only form 
of music which 
they enjoy en- 
thusiastic- 
ally. We know, 
notw i t h- 
standing all efforts made nowadays for 
the improvement of the musical taste of 
the public in Italy, that similar condi- 
tions still prevail in that country, which 
has originated and fostered opera, and 





Maurice Halperson 


the same thing is true of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Italian opera is cherished in South 
America with a fanatical love. Verdi 


is the most popular composer, of course, 
and next in line some of Bellini’s and 
Donizetti’s operas must be named, then 
Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” the “Barber of 
Seville,’ Mascagni (besides ‘“Caval- 
leria, “Isabeau,” “Iris” and _ others), 
Leoncavallo, Franchetti’s “Germania,” 
one or two of Giordano’s operas and, of 
the younger set, chiefly Puccini, who has 
become fabulously popular in South 
America. These operas are the nucleus 
of the répertoire and there may be added 
to them some of the older French op- 
eras, especially “Faust,” “Carmen,” 
“Romeo et Juliette” and occasionally 
“Hamlet,” “Mignon,” Massenet’s “King 
of Lahore,” “Thais,” “Manon,” ‘‘Cendril- 
lon” and a few others and some modern 
French works, such as “Theodora,” by 
Leroux. Performances of “Adriane et 
Barbe-Bleue,” by Dukas, conducted by 
Toscanini, furnished proof of the inex- 
perience of the audiences. They pre- 
tended to be very much interested in 
this hyper-modern opera, but the bored 
expression on their faces gave evidence 
to the contrary. 

German operas are _ represented by 
regular Wagner’ performances. The 
older works are more to the public taste, 
chiefly “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser.” 
Occasionally one of the “Ring” operas is 
ziven, usually “Siegfried” or, the “Wal- 
kiire.” The public of the Colon seems 
to have taken a real fancy to the “Got- 
terdimmerung” since Mugnone first and 
then, three years ago, Toscanini con- 
ducted this work with sensational suc- 
cess. A few good performances of “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” stand to the credit of 
Toscanini also, and a_ production of 
“Parsifal,” with an impressive scenic 


arrangement, achieved a so-called succés 
d’estime. But all of these performances 
are given in Italian, and the French op- 
eras also are sung with few exceptions, 
in the same _ language. Massenet’s 
“Manon,” with Caruso as Des Grieux, 
was successfully given last season in 
I'rench, but this performance was an ex- 
ception. Taken altogether, opera in 
South America means opera in the Ital- 
ian language. The big engagement of 
the Parisian “Opéra Comique” under 
personal direction of Monsieur Carré in 
a special season of French opera at the 
Opera five years ago wound up with 
a deficit of one and one-half millions of 
francs. 


“Opera in Spanish” a Failure 


The energetic supporters of opera in 
English in our country will find food for 
thinking in the fact that all attempts 
made in Buenos Ayres to present opera 
successfully in the Spanish language 
the language of the nation—have failed 
hitherto. An experiment had been made 
during one of the most ambitiously ar- 
ranged opera seasons in the Teatro Colon 
itself to produce the most popular operas 
of the repertoire in the Spanish language 
with very fine artists. The performers 
were really noteworthy and~ Maestro 
Goula as conductor proved himself a tal- 
ented musician. But the public very re- 
spectfully kept away from the Spanish 





production of the lamented Granados’s 
well-known opera, “‘Goyescas,” is an- 
nounced for this season in the Spanish 
language. 

Maestro Tyroler, the successful direc- 





and other countries as orchestral leader 
and pianist and his narrative of the 
South American production of “Parsifal’ 
leads me to believe that it must have 
been very pretentious and satisfying in 
its scenic effects. The entire perform- 
ance, under direction of Maestro Marin- 
uzzi, who is a leader of fine tempera- 
ment, seems to have taken on a great 
deal of Latin coloring. It is true that 
the Maestro achieved some admirable 
effects, but at the same time he intro- 
duced some remarkably accelerated 
tempi. The waltz of the flower girls, for 
instance, should have enabled him to pre- 
sent a really lively waltz tune and the 
“Glaubensmotiv” he conducted as rapid- 
ly as if he had intended to demonstrate 
its similarity with a well-known waltz 
melody of Oscar’ Straus’s “Waltz 
Dream.” 

Of the singers on this memorable oc- 
casion only Mr. De Luca, as Amfortas, is 
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Theatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro 


editions of “Lohengrin,” 
“Tosca,” “Aida,” “Rigoletto” and all its 
other favorites. They want only opera 
in Italian in South America. Still a 


“Boheme,” 


tor of the chorus school of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, four years ago ac- 
companied Karl Jérn on his South Amer- 
ican tour in Argentine, Brazil, Uruguay 
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said to have been excellent. A singular 
incident, unique in its way, is told of the 
tenor Vaccari, who sang Parsifal. Mr. 
Tyroler tells me that this artist, when 
he entered the temple of the Grail with 
Gurnemanz jumped in a droll way to 
the tables prepared for the Knights of 
the Grail and made sure that the cups 
were really unfilled by lifting each one 
and turning it over. And at the ending, 
shortly before Gurnemanz expels him, 
not very tenderly from the temp'e of the 
Grail, he again ran to the tables and 
once more went through the same move- 


ments of lifting and turning over the 
cups to prove that these were empty 
again. This singer must have had _ in 


mind the famous saying of the historian 
Tacitus, “Die alten Deutschen tranken 
immer noch eins” (“the ancient Germans 
:lways used to drink and then they 
drank again’’). 


Sensational Salaries 


It is a fact looked upon with scepti- 
cism in this country—as I happen to 
know from my own experience—that the 
salaries received by artists in Buenos 
Ayres as well as in other parts of South 
America are even higher than those paid 
by the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Nevertheless, this is true, as every one 
of our great artists, who ever has been 
or now is under contract to sing in 
South America, will tell you. 

or many decades it has been custom- 
ary to pay very high prices to artists in 
Buenos Ayres, but the really sensa- 
tional salaries paid to singers date from 
the year 1890, when Impresario Ferrari 
Was anxious to engage the celebrated 
Spanish tenor, Gayarre, who will be re 
membered in the history of opera espe 
cially for his great Alfonso in Donizetti's 
“La Favorita.” This commission was 
intrusted to Ferrari’s secretary, Berna- 
bei, who later on became an impresario 
himself. Bernabei tried his best to per- 
suade the famous singer to make the 
trip to the far-away golden coast, but 
Gayarre disliked traveling to distant 
lands. One evening Bernabei handed the 
tenor a blank contract, telling him he 
should fill in the salary to suit himself. 
The following day Gayarre returned the 
contract, and the secretary nearly faint- 
ed when he saw that the singer had 
named the sum of one million francs as 
his remuneration for the engagement. 
Of course, Gayarre never dreamed that 
his demand would be accepted and he 
had named the prohibitive sum solely 


[Continued on page 20] 
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to put an end, once and for all, to the 
negotiations. Ferrari, however, was of 
a different opinion. He affixed his signa- 
ture to the document, and thus it came 
about that the public in Buenos Ayres 
was anxiously looking forward to the 
arrival of the great singer. But the 
people in South America never got be- 
yond the stage of anticipation, for Gay- 
arre died in the year prior to the fulfill- 
ment of his contract. 

Since that day sensational contracts 
became the rule and excited the entire 
artistic world, for such fabulous sums 
were named as could only be afforded 
by the theaters of an opera-loving people 
in the Argentine Republic, which had 
become immensely wealthy within a: 
short time through gigantic wheat ex- 
ports. The fact should be kept in mind 
that in that country they have no Board 
of Directors consisting of multi-million- 
aires who make good any deficit of an 
unsuccessful opera season. The impre- 
sario in South America stands on his 
own merits, without a subsidy from out- 
siders; it is even required to deposit a 
guarantee fund of 500,000 pesos. The 
present managment by Mocchi da Rosa, 
like the preceding one of Ciacchi & Con- 
sigli, is above reproach in financial mat- 
ters. Of course, half of all the expenses 
are taken care of before the curtain goes 
up on the first performance of the sea- 
son, for the greater part of the very 
large opera house has been subscribed 
for in advance. Tout comme chez nous! 


An Offer to Toscanini 


One of the largest offers made, al- 
though not accepted, was that submitted 
by Mr. Consigli to Arturo Toscanini, who 
was asked to conduct at the Colon at 
Buenos Ayres at a salary of 75,000 
francs per month or a total sum of one 
million franes for the entire period of 
the contract, i. e. for three seasons. 

Toscanini would have to work six sea- 
sons in this country to place a million 
francs to his credit account, though he 
received the very high salary of $35,000 
for each season at the Metropolitan. The 


famous maestro can boast of a sensa- 
tional advance in his income within a 
decade, for he started with a season’s 
salary of 12,000 francs at the Scala in 
Milan at the beginning of the era of 
Gatti-Casazza, and in the year 1908, be- 
fore he came to the United States, he was 
paid 30,000 francs at the Scala. 

But if the offer of one million francs 
for an engagement of three seasons was 
rejected by the famous maestro, another 
even more sensational contract was ac- 
cepted and carried out during the last 
season. Enrico Caruso received the im- 
mense sum of nearly a million francs 
for a season of three months, 35,000 
francs per evening for twenty-eight per- 
formances! For this money he sang 
four parts, in “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” Mas- 
senet’s “Manon” and Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut.” Years ago he had sung four 
seasons at the Opera in Buenos Ayres, 
i. e., 1900 to 1904. I can see before me 
now the smile of contentment on the 
rotund face of the famous tenor when 
he confessed that his first salary at 
Buenos Ayres in 1900 called for 10,000 
francs for one month or ten perform- 
ances, which amount was raised to 
20,000, 30,000 and 40,000 francs in the 
following seasons. This shows that 
Caruso is getting nowadays for one per- 
formance what was a month’s salary six- 
teen years ago. And still those thousand 
francs per performance constituted a 
princely salary in comparison with the 
eight hundred francs (!) ($160) which 
he received in 1896 as “primo tenore as- 
soluto” of an Italian opera company at 
Fiume, the Hungarian Adriatic port, a 
short distance from Trieste. It was in 
March of that year that I first had the 
opportunity of hearing Caruso. I re- 
member him as a clumsy, fat young man, 
nearly helpless in an_ indescribably 
grotesque make-up. The Caruso of to- 
day is of positively aristocratic appear- 
ance compared with the Caruso of 
1896. But what a heavenly voice! And 
imagine that all I paid for this rare 
treat was one gulden (about forty 
cents) for the best orchestra seat in 
the house. It was the first perform- 
ance of Puccini’s “La Boheme” I had 


heard. Who would have prophesied that 
I would find Caruso, not so many years 
later, as the most famous singer in the 
world? 

Alessandro Bonci received 9000 francs 
for each performance when he sang last 
in Buenos Ayres; Maria Barrientos has 
been engaged for this year’s season at 
the Colon at 11,000 francs for each of 
thirty performances. Titta Ruffo, a spe- 
cial favorite of the South Americans, 
drew 15,000 francs last year and there- 
by hangs a tale. The famous baritone 
had entered into a somewhat complicated 
agreement. He was granted 7000 francs 
for each performance in case the sub- 
scription should amount to 500,000 
francs; if it totaled one million, the sal- 
ary was to be 10,000 francs, and if more 
than a million francs, he was guaranteed 
the salary of 15,000 francs, i. e., one-fifth 
more than Caruso’s salary at the Metro- 
politan. The prospects were not very 
favorable, for the subscriptions hardly 
reached one-half million francs. But as 
soon as Caruso’s engagement was an- 
nounced subscriptions began to pour in, 
and within two weeks a total of 1,200,000 
francs had been subscribed. So the bari- 
tone was in a position to claim 15,000 
francs for each performance, according 
to his agreement. 


Other South American Opera Houses 


The impresa of the Teatro Colon dur- 
ing its regular season of twelve weeks 
in Buenos Ayres gives occasional per- 
formances in La Plata, the old capital 
of the Argentine Republic. After the 
season closes in Buenos Ayres, a tour 
of eight weeks is made, and besides the 
opera houses of Rosario di Santa Fé and 
Tocuma in Argentine, the great opera 
houses of Montevideo in Uruguay and 
Rio de Janeiro and San Paulo in Brazil 
are visited. 

Santiago, Chile, is not dependent upon 
the opera management of Buenos Ayres, 
but can afford the luxury of its own 
opera season of three months’ duration, 
with artists, conductors and scenic equip- 
ment that compare favorably in all es- 
sentials with those of the Teatro Colon. 
I attended many years ago some opera 


performances at Santiago, Valparaiso, 
Antofagasta and Iquique and they were 
excellent. 

I remember the harbor town of Anto- 
fagasta, which indulges in the extrava- 
gant luxury of a park located next to 
the opera house. With a feeling of 
compassion I first glanced at the tiny 
piece of turf and the few “trees” which 
were hardly of the size of ordinary 
bushes. But I changed my opinion very 
quickly when I was told that, on account 
of the nitrate of soda contained in the 
soil of this part of Chile, each piece of 
earth under the lawn had to be imported 
at great expense from distant parts of 
the country, and that it was a very tedi- 
ous and expensive affair to keep the 
scraggy trees and shrubs alive. I was 
not left in doubt of the fact that the 
good people of Antofagasta were very 
likely more proud of their park than 
of their excellent opera performances. 





BOSTON-PAVLOWA COMPANY 
APPEARS AT COLUMBUS 


Large Audience Bestows Plentiful Ap- 
preciation Upon “Butterfly” and 
“Bohéme” Productions 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 15.—The Bos- 
ton Opera Company gave us two splendid 
performances last Saturday and the Pav- 
lowa Ballet added much to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion. Max Rabinoff is 
to be thanked for presenting such a 
splendid company to us, and he was re- 
warded by almost a capacity audience 
at both operas—“Butterfly” and “La Bo- 
heme.” Among the principals were 
Maggie Teyte, Tamaki Miura, the Jap- 
anese Butterfly; Mabel Riegelman, Ric- 
cardo Martin, Mardones, Graham Marr 
and many others, who made up an en- 
semble which has not been surpassed 
here in many moons. 

Marie Rappold, with the Edison Talk- 
ing Machine, making demonstrations to 
a capacity audience in Memorial Hall 
last week, was one of the novelties of the 
season. 

Mrs. Ella May Smith’s Summer 
School is attracting a great deal of at- 
tention. Already many are registered 
from the city and near-by towns. Mrs. 
Smith will conduct a sort of normal 
course for music teachers. E. S. 
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Follow a few of the many striking tributes from critics as the result of her concert appear- 
ances at Syracuse, N. Y., Baltimore, in Chicago (Apollo Club Performance of Schumann's 
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15, 1916—No less successful in her part 
of the program was Grace Kerns, whose 
soprano numbers were given in pure, cor- 
rect and bell-like tones. Her pleasing 
mannerisms also charmed. 

SYRACUSE HERALD—A pure, flexible 
soprano voice carried Grace Kerns 
through a group of difficult selections from 
Richard Strauss, Hugo Wolf and Van Der 
Stucken. She was most effective in the 
runs in which she rose to the verge of 
the dramatic. Ronald's “Down in the 
Forest’’ furnished her with an opportunity 
to visualize the sounds of the forest. She 
won her audience and was called out re- 
peatedly. 

THE POST-STANDARD, SYRACUSE, 
N. Y., FEBRUARY 15, 1916—Grace 
Kerns of New York was the visiting 
soprano. She excels in clarity of 
tone and trueness of voice, and all of her 
numbers were given with unusual artistry. 
Her German songs especially delighted 
the audience, and later she gave a second 
group, which included such pleasing com- 
positions as “Down in the Forest,” by 
Ronald; “Life and Death,”” by Coleridge- 
Taylor, and the Dell A’Qua “Trovencale 
Song.”’ 


CHICAGO 


THE DAILY NEWS—April 11, 1916—Grace 
Kerns of New York endowed the part of Ruth with 
a warmly colored soprano employed with art and 
absolute accuracy. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE—AMiiss Kerns, 
whose tone is of striking brilliancy and resonance 
in the upper register. 


CHICAGO HERALD—Grace Kerns disclosed a 
vocal tone of attractive quality which she used 
with skill. It is not a voice of great power, but it 
carries well and the freshness of it made the music 
of Ruth engaging to the listeners. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL—By far the most 
grateful of the solo réles was that sung by Miss 
Kerns, and she was quick to take advantage of it. 
Her voice is brilliant, carrying well over chorus and 
orchestra, and very good to hear. 


BALTIMORE HERALD, APRIL 25— 
The soloist was Grace Kerns, a soprano of 
unusual interest, whose clear fresh voice 
soared thrillingly in the beautiful “From 
Thy Love’ number, her rendition of 
which was received with acclaim and the 
beauty of whose art made a deep im- 
pression. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, MAY 5, 
1916—Miss Kerns’s singing of the difficult 
part of the youth was admirable, and 
she achieved a decided success. 


SPRINGFIELD UNION—Miss_ Grace 
Kerns, soprano, brought to the part of 
“Hear Ye, Israel,"’ a wealth of crystal- 
clear vocalization and a resonant, skilful 
reading of the glowing lines of the narra- 
tive. She possesses the ability to make 
even a commonplace phrase thrill with 
sometimes indefinable but always potent 
power. 


BALTIMORE NEWS, APRIL 25—Miss 
Kerns has a voice of really exquisite 
quality; clear, pure and perfect. She 
completely captivated her audience. 
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MONTREAL CONCERT 
ATTRACTIONS MANY 


Patriotic Element Predominant— 
Local Artists Soloists with 
Creatore’s Band 


MONTREAL, CAN., May 15.—The Cre- 
atore Band has just concluded eight days 
of concerts in Montreal, under the man- 
agement of F. Veitch. Several of the 
concerts offered percentages to Canadian 
regiments or to philanthropic purposes, 
and Creatore also made a local appeal 
by engaging Montreal singers. Beatrice 
Fraser, contralto, soloist in Erskine 
Church, sang at several of the concerts, 
her rich voice winning her enthusiastic 
encores at every appearance. Merlin 
Davies, tenor, was unfortunately unable 


to appear, owing to a _ severe cold. 
Gabrielle Dumaine, soprano, created a 
favorable impression by her solos on 
“French night,” A. E. J. McCreary, or- 
ganist of Erskine Church, as accompan- 
ist, performing his duties with his usual 
sympathetic touch and complete self- 
effacement. Miss Fraser sang two songs 
of Mr. McCreary’s composing during the 
week, “Mizpah” and “The Irish Soldier’s 
Farewell,” both patriotic songs with a 
fine swing. 

A Belgian concert-party, consisting of 
Daisy Jean, Gabrielle Radoux, Mlle. 
Belloy and Jan Collignon gave a concert 
in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on Wednesday 
evening, every number on the program 
being encored. Mlle. Jean plays the 
’cello with a wealth of beautiful tone; 
Mile. Radoux is a brilliant pianist, Mlle. 
Belloy a soprano with some lovely high 
notes and Jan Collignon has a fine bari- 
tone voice. The party has been touring 
Canada, giving the results of its concerts 
entirely to the Belgian Relief Fund. 

Beatrice LaPalme and Theo Henrion 
gave an enjoyable concert Monday night 
at the Monument Nationale to a good 


audience. Mr. Henrion played with de- 
cided brilliancy in a varied program, 


ranging from Scarlatti’s ‘‘Pastorle’’ to 
Liszt’s Polonaise No. 2. Mme. La 
Palme sang her three groups of songs 
in costume. She captivated her audi- 
ence in her eighteenth century songs, 
which suit her voice perfectly. Her sec- 
ond group of gypsy songs were admir- 
ably given and her last appearance was 
in “vivandiére” costume, when she sang 
“Salut a la France” with much spirit. 
Hector Dansereau accompanied well. 

The first annual concert of the Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association Choral So- 
ciety was given in Stanley Hall Sunday 
night, under the direction of Dr. Boris 
Dunev. The soloists were Marie South- 
all, Rose Feigelson and Mrs. Harold 
Mills. 

The birthday of the St. Louis de 
France Choral Association was obse1 ved 
on Thursday night with a concert in the 
Monument Nationale. The choir, com- 
prising 200 mixed voices, was heard to 
advantage in Massenet’s “La Terre 
Promise,” Alexander M. Clerk, the con- 
ductor, keeping the singers well up to 
their previous level. 

Pauline Donalda, the Canadian singer, 
and her sister and accompanist, May 
Lightstone, have returned to Montreal 
for the summer. Mme. Donalda has re- 
ceived word that $8,000, enough to pro- 
vide four motor-ambulances for the front, 
was made at the concert given recently 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, by 
the Canadian Club for the -Red Cross. 
Mme. Donalda and Harold Bauer were 
the chief artists, the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra providing the concert. 
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DALLAS ARTIST COURSES 
ASSURE MUCH GOOD MUSIC 


Four Series Will Bring Eminent Soloists 
to Texas City—Unique Programs 
End Present Season 


DALLAS, TEX., May 20.—Four organ- 
izations and individual managers have 
announced their artist courses for the 
1916-1917 season, the list including a 
rare group of stars in the concert world. 
The Mozart Choral, Schubert Choral, 
Mrs. Harriet B. MacDonald and Mrs. 
Jules D. Roberts courses are the series 
planned, and are as follows: 

Mozart Choral Club, Earle D. Behr- 
ends, conductor: Pasquale, Amato, bari- 
tone, October; Eddy Brown, violinist, 
November; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, 
January; Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, 


contralto, January; Alma Gluck, so- 
prano, February. 

Schubert Choral Club, J. A. Jahn, 
conductor: Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, 


October; Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and Su- 


san Metcalf-Casals, soprano, March; 
Julia Culp, soprano, February. 

Mrs. Harriet B. MacDonald: John 
McCormack, tenor, December; Rudolph 


Ganz, pianist, January; Albert Spalding, 
violinist, January; Emmy Destinn, 
prano, January. 

Mrs. Jules D. Roberts: Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano, October; Margarete Matz- 
enauer, contralto, November; Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, December; Tilly Koenen, 
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contralto, January; Lada, Russian 
dancer, February. 

The Schubert Choral 
election of Julius Albert Jahn as con- 
ductor for the coming season. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Mrs. E. H. 
Pollard, president; Mrs. Ed F. Pittman, 
vice-president; Mrs. Jno. B. Baker and 
Mrs. R. T. Spiles, vice-president; Mrs. 
Henry Collins, treasurer; Mrs. R. N. 
Carr, recording secretary; Grace Ander- 
son, corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. H. 
Cavender, Jr., financial secretary; Affie 
Smith, librarian; Mrs. F. H. Austin, 
assistant librarian. 

Last Friday the Sphynx Club, a popu- 
lar organization of young newspaper 
men, entertained for a number of. in- 
vited guests with a recital by Edna Gun- 


the 


announces 


nar Peterson, pianist of Chicago, as- 
sisted by Maurice H. Peterman, a young 


baritone, pupil of Earle D. Behrends. 
Miss Peterson having played for the 
Mozart Choral Club last season, the 


members of this organization were spe- 
cially invited guests. Miss Peterson’s 
work was thoroughly appreciated and 
warmly applauded. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral Club 
closed the season with a unique enter- 
tainment last week at the Chamber of 
Commerce. The affair was called a 
“Jinks.” The first part was a Spanish 
program in costume, given by the club 
members. The second part represented 


“An Irregular Meeting of the Club,” 
parodying officers and conductor. 
E. D. B. 





ERNEST SCHELLINGIN SPOKANE 


American Pianist Wins Enthusiastic 
Welcome in Recital 
SPOKANE, WASH., May 13.—Ernest 


Schelling’s concert in Spokane on May 
8 was attended by a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. The American pianist 
made a deep impression by his virtuos- 
ity and versatility. 

The Sonata “Appassionata” of Bee- 
thoven was given with breadth and ten- 
derness, and the “Variations and Fugue’”’ 
of Paderewski aroused vigorous applause 
for its brilliant performance. 

“Fatalisme” and “Chateau de Willi- 
grad,” by Schelling, displayed him as a 





composer of diversified talent. The 
PIANIST 
3717 South 25th Street 


CHARLES W. 
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800 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO 


CLARK 


South Side, Omaha, Neb. 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST 


BARITONE 


‘MASTER OF THE SONG WORLD’’ 


Granados group included a “Fandango” 
an “Andalusia” and a “Military March.” 
It was in the Chopin numbers, however, 
that Mr. Schelling pleased most. Here 
his poetic temperament had full play, 
and he gave the audience a temperamen- 
tal and individual reading of the Polish 
master. 

In response to the insistent applause, 
Mr. Schelling played three encores. 

M. S. 
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ERALDINE FARRAR enjoyed the 

inestimable benefits of Lilli Leh- 
mann’s tutelage and has always repre- 
sented herself as proud of the fact. 
Whatever else the great Lilli may have 
cultivated in her pupil, she seems not to 
have instilled in her any of that humility 
which should be one of the distinguishing 
traits of artists of the first magnitude. 
Lilli’s wonderful autobiography breathes 
in every page a devotion to artistic ideals 
and a loftiness of aim that have made 
her whole life a noble consecration to a 
consistent cause. The American singer 
has not inherited her preceptor’s qualities 
in this regard. Her recently published 
life of herself* prattles noisily about 
matters of very little importance. She 
talks fast and furiously of her misdeeds 
as a youngster, her early aims at great- 
ness, the glories that descended upon her 
in Europe, the consequent importunate 
suitors, the triumphs in her native coun- 
try—about everything, in short, except 
the functionings of that deeper conscious- 
ness of which her admired art is the ob- 
jectified expression. She finds it far 
more urgent to tell about the white dress 
that she wore to the Kaiser’s court than 
to trace the developments of that inner 
life which made possible her exquisite im- 
personation of the Goose Girl. 

And the egotism of it all almost 
touches immodesty. The Geraldine Far- 
rar of this book is a far from lovable 
creature. Probably, though, she aimed at 
a “devilish” portrayal of herself. The 
resulting picture is analogous to her re- 
vised impersonation of Carmen. It will 
unquestionably challenge the attention 
of the groundlings. But it cannot fail to 
grieve those who, five or more years ago, 
harbored a faith in Mme. Farrar that 
she has failed in the process of time to 
justify. 

A fatalist, according to her own con- 
fession, the singer labored “from the 
days of her earliest recollection to at- 
tain the goal which she believed and 
hoped destiny had marked out for her.” 
Her mother told her that she showed 
“strong musical tendencies” before she 
was five. At ten she had visions of 
studying abroad. At twelve she had 
“heard the music of almost the entire 
grand opera répertoire.” At sixteen she 
was studying in Paris. 

“The house in which I was born is still 
standing,” remarks Mme. Farrar, with 
a solemn gravity worthy of a book about 
Bach or Beethoven. She did prodigious 
things during her infancy, it appears. 
At two years she strummed on the piano 
(which, of course, young children never 
do!) and “strove to give expression mu- 
sically to the strange shapes and figures 
suggested by the fire and by my vivid 
imagination.” Besides, she “sang when 
other babies usually cry.” A year later 
she made her début at a church concert 
with “perfect self-possession,” and also 
took piano lessons, though she “could not 
force herself to study according to rule 
or tradition.” One of her idiosyncrasies 
seems to have been a fondness for the 
black keys, the reason being that “the 
white keys seemed like angels, and the 
black like devils, and I liked the devils 
best” (naughty, naughty!). Further- 
more, “it was the soft half-tones of the 
black keys which fascinated me.” Oh! 
oh! Mme. Farrar! How did you get 
your “soft half-tones” without the help 
of the white “angels’’? 

Her dramatic ambitions grew with her. 
She put “fantastic costumes on cats and 
pretended they were actresses.” She 
“dramatized everything,” and when a 
young playmate of hers lost his life she 
“became a widow instantly. Drama, real 
drama, had come into my life. I dressed 
in black; abandoned all gayeties; went 
to and from school mopping my eyes 
with a black-bordered handkerchief. .. . 
For six weeks I played the tragedy, and 
then in the twinkling of an eye the 
mood, in which I had been genuinely 
serious, passed away. ... In life this 
young boy had meant absolutely nothing 
to me; in death he became a dramatic 
possibility which I utilized unconsciously 
as an outlet for my emotion.” 

Apparently a more genuine emotion 
than this simulated grief was Mme. 
Farrar’s temper. Time, she frankly 
avers, has not chastened it. Once when 
two girls voted against her in an elec- 
tion for some school honor she rewarded 
them with “swollen and blackened eyes” 
—an early precedent, it would seem, for 
her recent pugilism in “Carmen.” Later 
she thrashed a boy with an umbrella, 
and gleefully relates that his mother con- 
templated making a police charge against 

*“GERALDINE FARRAR.” By Herself. Cloth, 
115 pp. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Price, $2 net. 


her. At home this “temperament” found 
expression in fits of sullenness, during 
which she was so averse to being irritated 
that she wore a special pair of stockings 
as a danger signal to the effect that 
everybody should steer clear of her. 

Shortly before Mme. Farrar went to 
Europe Maurice Grau, it appears, of- 
fered her an appearance at the Metro- 
politan, which she turned down with dis- 
dain because it was only for a Sunday 
night concert. And when Grau remon- 
strated that “it might be valuable to 
have your name on the billboards of the 
Metropolitan,” she pertly informed him 
that he would see it there some day. Sub- 
sequently, however, a salutary paragraph 
of caustic criticism in the Boston Herald 
brought her to her senses and she started 
for Paris to study. Several years later 
found her settled in Berlin and engaged 
at the Royal Opera. There they allowed 
her to sing in Italian and French until 
she had enough German to use it to satis- 
factory vocal purposes. In grateful re- 
taliation for such favors she had her 
gowns made by a Frenchwoman, so as to 
give the Berliners some points about 
dress. Of course, her success as Mar- 
guerite and Violetta was great for opera- 
goers were delighted to see a fresh and 
youthful maiden for a change in these 
parts (thus, in substance, Mme. Far- 
rar). Presently came _ invitations to 
court to meet the royal family. From 
the start she violated etiquette by wear- 
ing white instead of black or lavender, 
“because neither of those colors were be- 
coming to her.” No cataclysm resulted. 
Soon, thereafter, she met the Crown 
Prince, and great was the wagging of 
tongues. Yet Mme. Farrar disposes of 
gossip very simply. “That I happened 
to be the only young prima donna at the 
opera house may be one reason why he 
attended every time I sang and ignored 
other performances. At any rate, it 
annoyed other singers greatly, but it 
created no end of interest in my perform- 
ances and in no way disturbed my 
equanimity.” 

What more would you have? 

To be sure, other admirers sprang up. 
One, a certain Count Ischki P was 
particularly insistent, and he followed 
her from Warsaw to Monte Carlo. And 
King Oscar of Sweden was “a perfect 
darling!” He asked her to sing in Stock- 
holm, and declared besides he would go 
all the way to Monte Carlo to hear her! 
In Monte Carlo Mme. Farrar sang with 
Caruso for the first time, and, though 
she was making her début, was so car- 
ried away by the tenor’s singing that she 
almost forgot where she was. All of 
which seems to be one for Caruso and 
two for her own wonderful self-posses- 
sion on the occasion of a début. 

There is no need of examining here 
the chapters relating to her career at 
the Metropolitan. The book closes with 
her spirited defence of herself for doing 
moving picture work and a footnote men- 
tions her marriage to Lou Tellegen, the 
actor. 

As a literary effort the book hardly 
stands close scrutiny. The narrative is 
lively, but the style commonplace—some- 
thing that may well surprise those who 
have ever conversed with Mme. Farrar. 
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¢sTIVONAL FUNCTIONS’? is the title 

chosen by Dirk Haagmans, the 
Dutch musician, to describe his lately 
published book on harmony. The writer 
has before him Book One, which treats 
of scales, intervals and the more rudi- 
mentary phases of harmony. Mr. Haag- 
mans called his a revised method, elimi- 
nating the old figured-bass system. One 
gathers, before peering further than the 
preface, that this book is grounded on 
Riemann’s “Manual of Harmony,” for 
which Mr. Haagmans entertains the 
liveliest admiration. He does well to 
arraign the thorough-bass method as a 
vehicle for the instruction of harmony; 
and it is right to stress the importance of 
being able to write a melodious bass 
part, which knowledge the study of the 
old system is not calculated to impart. 
At the present time, however, the thor- 
ough-bass system is (we hope and be- 
lieve) in a fair way to becoming truly 
obsolete. 

Mr. Haagmans is far from being in 
the advance guard of theorists who seek 
to stamp out once for all the dry-as-dust 
mathematical formulae which obtain in 
Richter and Jadassohn. The contempo- 
rary pedagogical mind has shaken that 
ugly shell once and for all. So there is 
Book One of a 


Dirk Haagmans. 
Bro. Price, $1.50 


+“TONAL FUNCTIONS.” 
Method of Harmony. By 
New York: J. Fischer & 
net. 


virtualiy nothing new in this short vol- 
ume. We say “virtually nothing” be- 
cause Mr. Haagmans adopts Riemann’s 
departure in the matter of characterizing 
chords. Instead of clinging to the figured- 
bass notation, which employs numerals, 
this book adopts the scheme of employing 
the capital letters, T, D and S, which 
are simply abbreviations of the terms, 
Tonic, Dominant and Subdominant. 
These (Mr. Haagmans calls them “Func- 
tion Letters’), the nucleus of the entire 
harmonic system, are suitably modified 
by the addition of smaller letters, Ara- 
bian and Roman numerals and other 
characters in order to indicate the exact 
kind of chord wanted. We cannot pro- 
fess that for us this method offers any 
advantages over the older and univer- 
sally established means of figuring 
chords. 

This first book progresses past the 
dominant chord in its second inversion 
into what its author calls “Free Har- 
mony,” or the harmonizing of a melody 
by the student without the assistance of 
chord-letters or other conventions. The 
strong point about this book is the fact 
that it aims to develop rather than stifle 
such individuality as the pupil possesses 
at the start of his musical studies. On 
the whole, this is effected in a fairly 
straightforward manner, and it is more 
than possible that Mr. Haagmans’ work 
will find abiding favor with liberal- 
minded theory teachers. B. R. 





Havana Musicians in Successful Con- 
certs 


HAVANA, CuBA, May 11.—The con- 
cert given under the patronage of the 
alumni of the “Academia de Canto,” di- 
rected by Sra. Amelia Izquierdo (Count- 
ess of Lewenhaupt), at the National 
Theater, last evening, was a brilliant 
success both from an artistic and a so- 
cial point of view. The orchestra of 
forty musicians was under the direction 
of Augustin Martin. Other prominent 
local musical lights were Srta. Angélica 
Busquet and Sres. Ernesto Lecuona, J. 
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Ponsoda, Waldo Lamas and E. Collado. 
The concert given in the Marti Theater 
last week by the Popular Concert Society 
was well attended. Many of the num- 
bers were encored. The next concert, on 
the evening of May 28, will be given in 
a new theater, probably the National, 
although arrangements for its use have 
not yet been completed. This concert, 
like the preceding ones, will be under the 
direction of Sr. Augustin Martin, the 
founder and prime mover of the Sociedad 
de Conciertos Populares. The move from 
the Marti to the National Theater would 
mean much in music in Havana, where 
the National is the theater and opera 
combined, while the Marti is a third 
rate resort with a cheap patronage. 
E. F. O’B. 





Harold Land Sings in “Melusina” with 
Mount Vernon Student Chorus 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., May 21.— 
“Melusina” of Heinrich Hofmann was 
given at Mount Vernon, N. Y., at the 
May Festival of the Schools on May 19. 
The beautiful work was given before an 
audience of 1000 in the auditorium of 
the magnificent new high school. Three 
of the solo parts were all taken by local 
singers, and the part of Count Raymond 
was sung by Harold Land, the young 
concert baritone. The entire work was 
very well done by the chorus of 200, 
considering the immaturity of high 
school boys’ voices. In the audience were 
Dr. Carl Dufft, Theodore Van Yorx and 
James Sauvage. Miss Elizabeth Clem- 
mer, one of the advanced pupils of Har- 
old Land, has been engaged by Arthur 
Pryor for several of his concerts at As- 
bury Park this summer. 





Washington “Times” Critic Gives Talk 
on Community Music 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.—In the 
movement for community music in 
Washington an individual who is giving 
much assistance is Gardner Mack, dra- 
matic critic of the Washington Times, 
who gave an informal talk on “Com- 
munity Singing” to-day. Mr. Mack gave 
an exposition of the opera of “Martha,” 
to be presented later by the Community 
Singing Society of Washington, illus- 
trating his talk by the use of phono- 
graphic records. W. H. 
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“Evident that Mr. Simmons will always be a favorite with 
Hartsville audiences’ said the Charleston, S. C., News 
and Courier, after he sang at the Hartsville Festival. 


Other Critics Say the Same Thing 


WILLIAM SIMMONS 


Columbia, S, C., State, May 4: 
liam Simmons scored a_ triumph. 
has excellent tone color and his enun- 
ciation is exceedingly good. He 
the admiration of his auditors and gra- 
ciously responded to the applause. 
Simmons 
voice, which is of wide range, and he 
sang his numbers with decided feeling.” 


Address: 76 West 68th Street, New York 
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| Washington School-Children in Shakespeare Pageant | 








Five Hundred Pupils in the 
Choruses, with the Orchestra 
Also Composed Entirely of 
Students—Music Plays Prin- 
cipal Part in Beautiful Three- 
Days’ Spectacle 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 18.— 
Washington has just had the op- 
portunity of witnessing one of the most 
beautiful, artistic and original pageants 
that the city has known. The plays of 
Shakespeare were used as the storehouse 
from which to take the various scenes, 
dances and choruses that composed the 
pageant. The united efforts of five high 
schools were drawn upon to present this 
beautiful spectacle in which 500 pupils 
took part. The two individuals most re- 
sponsible for the success were Sarah E. 
Simons, head of the English department 
of the high schools and Hamlin E. Coggs- 
well, director of music in the Washing- 
ton public schools. They were ably as- 
sisted by various teachers and pupils in 
every branch of study, including Mrs. 
Walton, Mrs. Frank Byram, H. Hoover, 
H. English, and the Misses Keene, Lows, 
White and Sanderlin. The pageant was 
presented in Rock Creek Park. 

Mr. Coggswell was called upon not only 
to select, direct and rehearse the music, 
but also to arrange and orchestrate many 
of the numbers. The choruses were 
drilled by the instructors of music in each 
high school. A feature that deserves 
special mention is that the orchestra was 
composed entirely of high school students, 
and was quite adequate to cope with the 
duty imposed upon it. This has been 
something that Mr. Coggswell has been 
giving much time to during the last year 
and he demonstrated forcibly how many 
rising musicians are in our high schools. 

There were dances, singing, tableaux, 
pageantry and marches excellently and 
originally arranged during the three 
days of the festival. The Shakespearean 
plays that offered the basis of the scenes 
were “The Tempest,” “As You Like It,” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Taming 
of the Shrew,” and “The Winter’s Tale.” 

The music for the dances and the chor- 
uses was as follows: “Dance of the 
Flower Girl’ (Gauwin), March from 
Athalia (Mendelssohn), “Over Hill and 
Dale” (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach); “The Fair- 
ies’ Dance,” “You Spotted Snakes” and 
“Wedding March” of Mendelssohn from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “‘Mountain 
Inn” (Leybach), “Where the Bee Sucks” 
(Thomas Arne), “Now the Hungry Lions 
Roar” (William Linley), “Shepherds All 
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Scenes in the Shakespearean Pageant Conducted by Pupils of Washington Schools. 


Above, “Shakespeare” and “Miranda” 
Nymphs From “The Tempest,” with 
summer Night’s Dream” 
and Maidens Fair” (Nevin), “It Was a 
Lover and His Lass” (Morley), “What 
Shall We Have Who Killed the Deer” 
(Bishop), “Tarentelle” (Tobani), “Min- 
uet” (Mozart), Morris Dance from 


Behind 
“Ariel.” 


the Scenes. Center Picture, 
Below, a Group From “Mid- 


“Henry VIII” (German), “In the Halls 
of the Mountain King” (Grieg), “‘Green- 
sleeves” (Cogswell), “Marche Militaire” 
(Schubert) and “Yakima” (Margis- 
Berger). WILLARD Howe. 





COLORADO SPRINGS ACTIVITY 


Music Clubs End Season with Elections 
and Informal Programs 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., May 20.— 
The Musical Club concluded its season’s 
programs on May 2 with an affair for 
which a general invitation to music- 
lovers was extended. The Bemberg 
“Toy Symphony,” given by prominent 
members of the club, proved an amusing 
novelty. 

At its annual meeting, and following 
the final program of the year, the Amer- 
ican Music Society elected, among other 
officers, Mrs. John Speed Tucker as 
president for the ensuing year and hon- 
ored Frederic Ayres Johnson, the dis- 
tinguished composer, by naming him 
honorary president. It was voted to 
send $50 to the Edward MacDowell 
Memorial Association, in the interests 
of which Mrs. MacDowell recently visited 
Colorado Springs. 

The Girls’ Musical Club held its first 
guest meeting on May 10 in the Acacia 
ballroom. <A feature of the program 
was the initial appearance of the Girls’ 
Choral Club, under the leadership of 
Mrs. E. E. Taliaferro. 


During their visit here with Mr. Per- 
singer’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Persinger were honor guests at a recep- 
tion by the American Music Society. 
Mrs. J. E. Lundstrom was hostess at a 
tea and reception to which the members 
of the Musical Club were invited to meet 
the two artists. T. M. F. 


BROOKLYN’S PHILHARMONIC 


Max Jacobs Forces and Gladys Axman, 
Soloist, Score Triumph 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, gave a concert at 
Imperial Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
May 17, with Gladys Axman, dramatic 
soprano, as soloist. 

Mr. Jacobs secured praiseworthy re- 
sults with his players in Mozart’s Over 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” the 
same composer’s “Jupiter,” Symphony, 
Beethoven’s “Coriolanus”’ Overture, 
Delibes’s “La Source,” German’s Henry 


VIII Dances and Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba” March. He conducted with 
spirit and imaginative power and was 


applauded to the echo. 
tet, for clarinet and 
formed by Messrs. Banta, 


Mozart’s Quin- 
strings, was per- 
Metz, Read, 


3rynildsen and Bassett in excellent style. 

Mrs. Axman sang a “Figaro” aria with 
much charm and style and scored also 
in Leroux’s “Le Nil” (with violin ob- 
bligato played by Mr. Jacobs) and Ira 
Jacobs’s “Margaret.” She was in ex- 
cellent voice and displayed artistic con- 
trol, as well as deep feeling in delivery. 
The audience received her with spon- 
taneous approval. Ira Jacobs provided 
plano accompaniments. 


Choral Society Makes Its 


Initial Appearance 


FAIRMONT, W. Va., May 12.—Making 
its initial public appearance last night, 
the Fairmont Choral Society made an 
instantly favorable impression before a 
large gathering in the First Methodist 
Church, where it appeared under the 
baton of Louis Black. The program 
was by no means of the stilted type, but 
contained plenty of interesting material. 
The forces led by Mr. Black did justice 
to the difficulties presented by the vari- 
ous. works. Enjoyable solo numbers 
were offered by Olive Wambaugh and 
Mary Dille, violinists. Hazel Bock was 
the accompanist and Mrs. Lucille Gregg- 
Welch presided at the organ. 


Fairmont 


DALLAS ORGANIZING 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Plan Six Concerts for Coming 
Season Year’s Work Ends 
with Much Musical Interest 


DALLAS, TEX., May 13. — Acting 
through the Welfare Board and Elmer 
L. Scott, the Dallas Orchestra Asso- 
ciation for the organization of a Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra has been formed. 
It is planned to give a series of six con- 
certs next sesaon. Walter J. Fried has 
been chosen director and Mrs. Mamie 
Folsom Wynee, president. Harriet 
Bacon MacDonald, Earle D. Behrends, 
Harrold Kellogg, David L. Ormesher, J. 
A. Jahn and Kirk Towns complete the 
board. 

The Dallas Male Chorus, an organiza- 
tion of fifty male voices, recently pre- 
sented Karl Jérn, tenor, at the Dallas 
Opera House, to a very small but appre- 
ciative audience. Mr. Jérn, was compar- 
atively unknown to the Dallas public, 
but made many friends by his very ex- 
pressive work. He was forced to re- 
spond to several encores. Ervine J. 
Stenson, accompanist, ably assisted Mr. 
Jorn, and also pleased the audience with 
his individual piano numbers. The 
Male Chorus contributed several pleas- 
ing songs. David L. Ormesher is director 
and Viola Levy accompanist of the 
chorus. 

The New York Philharmonic filled an 
engagement here last Sunday and Mon- 
day week, but the attendance was small, 
considering the popularity of the or- 
ganization. The Sunday afternoon per- 
formance was all that could have been 
desired, had every been favorable, but 
with 1000 persons present in a Coliseum 
seating 3500 the acoustics were poor. 
The program was sufficiently enjoyed to 
increase the attendance by 200 at the 
Monday night performance, in spite of 
a drenching rain which continued 
throughout the day. 

The Dallas Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its last meeting of the season 
on May 11, at a banquet with forty 
present out of an enrollment of fifty 
active members. A movement was 
started by this association at this time 
to get the School Board to adopt a sys- 
tem of credits for students in music. 
The association will send several dele- 
gates to the State convention to be held 
in San Antonio in June. The election 
of officers resulted thus: Walter J. 
Fried, president; Julius A. Jahn, vice- 
president; Mamie Folsom Wynee, secre- 
tary; Martha Rhea Little, treasurer. 

A lengthy but intensely interesting pro- 
gram was given at the Fair Park Coli- 
seum last Saturday to raise funds for 
the Federation of Clubs to entertain the 
National Convention of the U. D. C. The 
program was furnished by the follow- 
ing clubs, artists and schools: Rotary 
Club Quartet, Mozart Choral Club, 
Schubert Choral Club, Wednesday Morn- 
Choral Club, Sphynx Club, Edna Gun- 


nar Peterson, pianist; Mrs. Frank H. 
Blankenship, soprano; Earle D. Behr- 
ends, tenor; Martha Rhea Little and 


Mrs. J. B. Rucker, pianists; Hans Rich- 
ard, pianist, and several pupils of Mr. 
Versel of Kidd Key College of Sherman, 
Tex., and the pupils of Mrs. J. H. 
Meyers’ and Mrs. Priestly Harts’ Danc- 
ing Schools. The program was _ in 
of Mrs. J. C. Muse. E. D. B. 


Pupil of George E. Shea Wins Favor in 
New York Shakespearean Program 


Marjorie Harris has, because of her 
lovely voice quality, pure style and free 
articulation, been highly successful in 
two recent appearances in New York— 
in a Shakespearean Evening at the 
Women’s University Club, where she 
sang “Bid Me Discourse” (Bishop) and 
“Orpheus with His Lute” (Manney), 
beautifully accompanied by- Mrs. Shelley 
Hull, and at the Second Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, saving the situation 
by accepting to sing, at short notice, the 
soprano part in Gounod’s “Gallia.” Miss 
Harris is studying with George E. Shea. 








CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Established 1893 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 
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CHICAGO PROGRAM OF AMERICAN SONGS 





Mme. Buckhout’s Twenty-three 
Numbers Presented in 
Effective Manner 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, May 22, 1916. 


UT from the East came Mme. Buck- 
hout, a prima donna soprano of New 
York, and gave us a song recital last 
Thursday evening, in which the entire 
list of songs and airs was by contem- 
poraneous American writers, who had 
all shown their esteem and friendship 
for Mme. Buckhout in the signal manner 
of dedicating a song to her. 

Thus, we heard at her recital at Cen- 
tral Music Hall, twenty-three ballads 
and songs, ranging through a number of 
emotional phases, love songs, some in 
praise of nature, and still others of in- 
trospective kind. There were also some 
Norwegian and. Polish pieces, flavored 
strongly of the folk song. 

Naturally the interest could hardly be 
kept at such a point as would have been 
the case had the recital contained song 
cycles by the great German romantic 
song writers, Schubert, Franz, Schu- 
mann, Brahms or Strauss. Still there 
were many beautiful thoughts expressed 
in the writings which Mme. Buckhout 
presented and the manner in which they 
were sung showed high musical qualifica- 
tions. 

Mme. Buckhout’s voice is a serviceable 
organ of wide range and of good qual- 
ity, and often beautiful tonal effects 
were produced by her, when the voice 
was not too strenuously forced. There is 
style in her singing, which was brought 
out in the various moods of the songs, 
though, as must naturally be the case 
in a program of songs all written in our 


own day, a sameness of manner in ex- 
pressing the texts resulted. 

However, there were songs by Cor- 
nelius Riibner, by Gena Branscombe, who 
began her musical career in Chicago; by 
Oley Speaks, by Marion Bauer and by 
Ward-Stephens, of decided merit, and 
special mention should also be accorded a 
Polish and German song by Marya 
Blazejewsicz, and, one of the most pleas- 
ing of the evening’s offerings, A. Walter 
Kramer’s “That Perfect Hour,” which 
began the last group of the recital. 
Charles Lurvey played the accompani- 
ments well. 


Recitals and Festival Concerts 


The earlier part of the week brought 
two recitals Tuesday evening, one on 
Wednesday evening and one on Friday 
evening, the twenty-third annual May 
Festival concert of the Cook County 
Sunday School Association, which was 
held under the direction of H. W. Fair- 
banks at the Auditorium. 

On Tuesday evening at Central Music 
Hall, Hertha E. Johnson, soprano, as- 
sisted by Edgar A. Nelson, accompanist, 
presented a program of songs and arias 
with good effect, featuring especially 
many unknown songs by Scandinavian 
composers. Her interpretation of two 
Haydn numbers, “With Verdure Clad” 
from “Creation” and “My Mother Bids 
Me Bind My Hair,” showed musical in- 
sight and good vocal schooling. The 
“Lorelei,” by Liszt, sung to the German 
text, also merited praise for differentia- 
tion in tone color and phrasing. Most 
interesting of all, however, were the 
songs of Jarnefelt, Josephson, Kerling, 
Kjerulf and Petersen-Berger. A _ voice 
which is well developed and of fine tim- 
bre, a certain personal style and char- 
acteristic reading made these particular- 
ly enjoyable. 

Ruth Olson Crist, a young pianist 
from the Viola Cole classes, made her 
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‘A singer of definite gifts.’ —W. J. Henderson in the N. Y.. 





1. Larghetto Lamentoso 7. Elegy 
2. Profile (Chopin) 8. Valse 
3. Legend 9. Valse Macabre 
4. Tyrolean (Schuplattler) 10. Orientale 
5. Andante Cantabile 11. Saga 
6. Perpetuum 12. Viennese (Wienerisch) 
These compositions may justly be claimed as the 
most important novelties of the year. 
They are unusual in character, poetic in design and 
imbued with glowing inventive originality. 
All the Violin parts are published under the editorial 
supervision of Fritz Kreisler, enabling an intimate 
insight into his own interpretation of these solos. 
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début in the Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel the same evening, and, 
in the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 90, in a 
Gavotte by Gluck-Brahms, four Chopin 
pieces and the Schumann “Carnaval,” 
Op. 9, displayed technical proficiency, en- 
gaging musical taste and interpretative 
gifts. Her playing of the G Major Noc- 
turne and the C Sharp Minor Scherzo of 
Chopin, though not entirely free from 
slips of memory and technical flaws, 
showed withal good training and marked 
pianistic traits. An audience which 
many an older and more routined con- 
cert-giver might envy for its numbers, 
gave enthusiastic applause to the efforts 
of Miss Crist. 


A Program of Variety 


On Wednesday evening at Central 
Music Hall a half dozen Chicago artists 
gave a‘concert, which reminded one of 
the musical and artistic entertainments 
in vogue some thirty years ago. For, 


besides ensemble selections by the Kort- 
schak Trio, a new body of ensemble 
players headed by Hugo Kortschak, vio- 
lin, with Emmeran Stoeber, ’cellist, and 
Isaac Van Grove, as pianist, who played 
in most artistic fashion excerpts from 
the trios of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Smetana, the program was further en- 
riched by songs by Charles E. Galagher, 
the American basso, and by readings by 
Bessie Prothero-Fuller. 

Mr. Gallagher sang with impressive 
tonal volume and with depth of vocal 
range, the operatic aria, “O, tu 
Palermo,” by Verdi, and two songs by 
Schubert, besides a recitative and aria 
by Handel from “Judas Maccabeus.”’ 
Later he was heard to fine advantage in 
an aria from Meyerbeer’s opera, “Robert 
le Diable.” 

Miss Prothero-Fuller is an accom- 
plished reader, who held her audience by 
the force of her dramatic talents. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





BERTHA FEIRING TAPPER 
CLUB HONORS TEACHER 


Distinguished List of Musicians Head 
Organization That Has New York 
and Boston Branches 





The association in memory of Bertha 
Feiring Tapper has been formed and 
will be known as the Bertha Feiring Tap- 
per Club. It is soon to be incorporated. 
As Mrs. Tapper lived and taught for 
many years in Boston, there is also to be 
a Boston branch of the club. Plans are 
being made for occasional gatherings of 
the pupils in New York and Boston, 
when the ideals of Mrs. Tapper’s Satur- 
day afternoon classes, where the stu- 
dents assembled to partake in ensemble 
music, will be carried on. A fund is 
now being raised to establish a scholar- 
ship in her memory as well. For this 
year there will be a scholarship for New 
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at once to the 


J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Building 


New York 
908 Washington St., lowa City, Ia. 
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York and one for Boston. There will be 
four or five meetings of pupils and 
friends of Mrs. Tapper this year. 


The trustees of the fund will consist 
of Thomas Tapper, S. Mallet-Prevost and 
Franz Kneisel. The officers of the 
Bertha Feiring Tapper Club are Paul- 
ine Mallet-Prevost, president; Leo Orn- 
stein, first vice - president; Irene 
Schwarcz, second vice-president; Claire 
Raphael Reis, secretary; Frank A. Fall, 
bursar of New York University, treas- 
urer, and Irene Schwarcz, assistant 
treasurer. The Board of Directors in- 
cludes the officers just named and Mrs. 
Joseph Fyffe, Mrs. Clarence Ellen, Mrs. 
Arthur Brisbane, Mrs. H. D. Ingalsbe, 
— Swift and Mrs. Willem Wil- 
eke. 


A request has been made that all pu- 
pils of Mrs. Tapper who have not been 
notified about the forming of the club 
send their names to Miss Mallet-Prevost, 
1155 Park Avenue, New York. 
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SUCCESS MARKS FIRST MEETING OF TEXAS CLUBS 


Initial Convention in Waco Has Best Showing of Any State in the Union, Says Officer of National Federation—‘‘Artists’ Bureau” 
to Aid Small Clubs in Securing Recitals by Prominent Singers and Musicians—Mabel Garrison Warmly Welcomed on 
First Appearance Before a Texas Audience—Club Members Heard in Brilliant Programs 
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Some of Delegates to First Annual Convention of State Federation of Musical Clubs, Waco, Tex., May 3-4-5. Taken in front of First Christian Church, where sessions were held. Upper 
panel—No. 1, Mrs. Waldo; No. 2, Mrs. Pace; No. 3, Mrs. Campbell; No. 4, Mrs. Lyons; No. 5, Miss Golledge; No. 6, Mrs. Pearl C. Davies; No. 7, Mrs. H. Bacon McDonald; No. 8, 

Mrs. R. D. Turner. Second panel—No. 9, Mrs. Wren; No. 10, Sam S. Nash; No. 11, W. J. Marsh (Musical America’s correspondent); No. 12, Mrs. Wear (Business Manager, Har- 

mony Club); No. 13, Miss Lightfoot (Corresponding Secretary); No. 14, Mrs. Snyder. Lower panel—Left corner, Mrs. John F. Lyons, President Texas State Federation of Music 

Clubs. Center, Cotton Palace, where New York Philharmonic played on May 4. Right-hand corner—Mrs. Stella Wren, President Euterpean Club of Waco, Vice-President State 


Federation, soloist with New York Philharmonic. 


ACO, TEX., May 9.—The first an- days. Nearly every club in the Federa- city, which sent fourteen members to Joseph G. Wren, Waco, first vice-presi- 


nual convention of the Texas Fed- tion was represented by one or more Waco, presided over all the meetings in dent; Matha Lightfoot, Fort Worth, cor- 
eration of Music Clubs was held in Waco, delegates. A number of visitors, who are a remarkably able manner, which re- responding secretary; Mrs. Bryan Sny- 
May 3, 4 and 5. The Raleigh Hotel was’ well-known musicians in the State, also flected great credit on her work as the der, Marshall, treasurer; Mrs. A. 
made the headquarters and sessions were added to the convention’s success. first president of the new federation. Baldwin, Tyler, auditor; Mrs. Marian C. 
held in the First Christian Church, which Mrs. John F. Lyons, of Fort Worth, Other officers present were Louise Pace, Suie, Marlin, recording secretary. The 
was very kindly offered for the three’ president of the Harmony Club of that of Corsicana, honorary president; Mrs. [Continued on page 26] 
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“So perfect is the discipline of this remarkable organization that its playing has the temperamental appeal of an individual performance.” 
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registration at the Raleigh Hotel took 
place on Wednesday afternoon, followed 
vy informal meetings of all the standing 
committees. 

The first important event was the con- 
cert given by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Cotton Palace, a large 
pavilion where the Cotton Festival is 
held every fall. It was especially ar- 
ranged for the concert and proved ad- 
mirably suited for the purpose, easily 
seating the immense audience which was 
in attendance. The concert was given 
complimentary to the Federation and 
was greatly enjoyed. The program was 
excellently presented, as was only to be 
expected from such a famous organiza- 
tion. It included, among other interest- 
ing items, the Tschaikowsky Symphony 
No. 4, played in a splendid manner. An 
item of much interest to local musicians 
was the appearance of Mrs. Joseph G. 
Wren, first vice-president of the Federa- 
tion and also president of the Euterpean 
Club of Waco, who sang an aria from 
Verdi’s “Ernani,” and responded to an 
insistent appeal with “Lo, Hear the Gen- 
tle Lark.” She displayed a soprano voice 
of much richness and power, and was dis- 
tinctly one of the favorites on a most 
enjoyable program. 

The business proper of the convention 
began on Thursday morning in the First 
Christian Church. All the executive 
board members were present with one 
exception, a fact which serves to show 
the intense interest manifested in the 
convention. After the invocation by the 
Rev. F. H. Calvin, an address of welcome 
to Waco was given by Hon. John Max- 
well, city attorney, followed by greetings 
from the clubs of the city given by Mrs. 
J. G. Wren. Responses were made by 
Mrs. Gentry Waldo, of Houston, and 
Louise Pace, honorary president. Every 
committee submitted reports which 
proved to be more in the nature of plans 
for the future than of work accomplished, 
this being explained by the fact that the 
new Federation was formed only last Oc- 
tober. It was stated that there are 110 
clubs in Texas, and, while all have not 
yet joined forces with the central body, 
most of them have expressed a willing- 
ness to do so. At the present time more 
than fifty clubs are affiliated, and dele- 
gates from all of these were at the meet- 
ing with ninety visitors from other clubs. 
This makes the best showing of any State 
in the Union, as was indicated by Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, of Chicago, hono- 
rary vice-president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, who represented 
the president, Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, who 
was unable to attend. Inspiring reports 
were received from the individual clubs, 
the large membership proving the hold 
music is obtaining in our State. After a 
general discussion the meeting adjourned, 
and all were entertained by the Waco 
club women at the Raleigh Hotel at 
luncheon. 


Hear Prize Texas Song 


The afternoon meeting comprised sev- 
eral important features, and a number 
of musical items of excellence were on 
the program. The prize Texas song, 
won by Horace Clark, a Houston com- 
poser, was sung by Mrs. Wren. Agnes 
Gannon, of Dallas, gave an aria from 
“Robert le Diable,” in a rich contralto 
voice, and aroused much enthusiasm; 
several good piano solos followed, and a 
group of folk-songs was presented by 
Miss Barry, of Sherman, in costume. 
Perhaps the feature of the session was 
a short group of school songs sung by 
three hundred children from the public 
schools of the city; some old folk songs, 
including the “Keys of Heaven,” showed 
the careful training given by Patty Cas- 
sidy, supervisor of the music in the 
schools. 

A fine address on the “Standardization 
of Music Teaching” was given by Mrs. 
Carrie Louise Dunning, an invited guest, 
originator of the Dunning System of 
music teaching. She combined her sub- 
ject with consideration of the problem 
of child tuition. It is the intention of the 
Federation to take up this important 
matter, working in conjunction with the 
State Teachers’ Association, the presi- 
dent of which, A. L. Manchester, was at 
the meeting. Following a vocal solo by 
Ethel Rader, of Sherman, a general dis- 
cussion on the founding of an artists’ 
bureau took place. 

The Fine Arts Program took place in 
the spacious auditorium at Baylor Uni- 
versity, and several thousand people 
packed the hall, leaving standing room 
only. W. J. Marsh, of Fort Worth, 
opened the program with an effective 
reading of William Faulkes’ Concert 


Overture in E Flat for organ. Mrs. J. 
IF’. Lyons, president, talked in an inspir- 
ing manner on the harmonizing effect of 
music, and A. L. Manchester explained 
the objects of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is to meet in San Antonio 
in June. Mrs. Virginia Ryan, of Waco, 
played a Saint-Saéns number, and an- 
other local artist, Beulah Duncan, sang 
“Vissi d’Arte,” from Puccini’s “Tosca,” 
both performers being excellent. Mrs. 
Pearl Calhoun Davies, of Fort Worth, 
sang in a charming manner an aria from 
an old French opera by Maillart, and 
Frank Agar, also of Fort Worth, gave a 
group of English songs. An enlightening 
address by Mrs. David Allen Campbell on 
the aims of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs was followed by a Liszt Hun- 
garian Fantasie for two pianos, played by 
Cora Philips of Sherman and Hans Rich- 
ard, the dean of music at Kidd Key Col- 
lege, of that city. Dallas was represented 
by Mrs. Frank Blankenship, in a group of 
pleasing songs, and a piano solo by Joe 
Wynne, a young pianist with a fine 
technique. The final number of this 
varied and most enjoyable program was 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto for two pianos 
played by Mr. Wynne and his teacher, 
Harold von Mickwitz, who is in charge 
of the music at the Southwestern Meth- 
odist University at Dallas. 


Devise “Artists’ Bureau” Plan 


The last day of the convention opened 
with a session called earlier than usual 
to deal with the Artists’ Bureau question 





carried over from the Thursday after- 
noon session. This was really the most- 
discussed matter during the whole three 
days, and meant much to the smaller 
clubs that desire to procure concert art- 
ists at a reasonable tigure. The Federa- 
tion feels that a great deal of assistance 
can be given to the small clubs if a num- 
ber of them unite and secure a certain 
number of appearances for a stated art- 
ist, as it is expected that they can make 
dates at a lower figure than one club 
alone can make them. This is where the 
visiting managers came in, and many 
were the various schemes proposed so 
as to be fair to all concerned. A plan 
was finally adopted which is to be a 
guide for future working and will be 
tried out in the course of a few months. 
One thing that was clearly brought to the 
front was the intense interest shown in 
the appearance in the State of. the best 
artists and the desire of even the small- 
est clubs to participate in these events. 
A proposal to hold a competition for a 
new State song made by a special com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose was 
adopted, and a protest registered against 
a certain publishing firm which has is- 
sued a so-called Texas State song, which 
title the Federation claims the composi- 
tion in question has no right to assume. 
A special feature of the session was 
the scholarship competitions. Mamie Bol- 
ton, of Whitesboro, won the piano prize, 
and Sarah Tarleton, of Hillsboro, the 
violin contest. In the State contest for a 
place on artists’ program of the National 


Federation meeting, which takes place at 
Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1917, Ger- 
trude Gulledge was the successful con- 
testant. She is a pupil of Sam. S. Losh, 
of Fort Worth, and possesses a beautiful 
soprano voice of large range. Judges in 
the contest were: Voice, Mrs. David 
Allen Campbell, Chicago; Arthur Man- 
chester and Minnie Johnson, of Waco; 
violin, Dr. Lovette, of Belton; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Ray, Waco; piano, Arthur Johnson, 
Waco, and Sam. S. Losh, Fort Worth. 

Invitations for the next convention to 
be held in May, 1917, were received from 
Dallas, Houston and Sherman. No deci- 
sion was made, as this matter will be 
settled by the executive board at the next 
special meeting. 


Mabel Garrison in Recital 


One more delightful feature was the 
superb recital given on Friday afternoon 
at the Baylor University Auditorium, by 
Mabel Garrison, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. This was Miss Garri- 
son’s first appearance before a _ repre- 
sentative Texas audience, and the recital 
was given as a compliment to the visitors 
to the convention through the courtesy 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. There 
are few singers who bring to the concert 
stage such a complete mastery of the 
art as this young and charming Ameri- 
can soprano, and the very favorable im- 
pression she made on this occasion aug- 
ers well for her continued popularity in 
Texas. W. J. Mz 





———MME. POVLA=—— 


RISCH 





The distinguished music critic of 
Boston, PHILIP HALE, wrote in 
his’ résume of 
just ended in Boston: 


“Among the concert singers vis- 
iting this city for the first time, 
Mme. Povla Frisch stood out pre- 
eminently as an interpreter, nor did 
other singers, however great their 
reputation, exert so great a spell on 


the hearers.” 
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Powell was treated like an old favorite. 
would have been flattering even to a veteran virtuoso. 
so strongly stamped was his performance with poetical feeling and technical brilliancy.”— 


The attention he received and the applause 
But he richly deserved the tribute, 
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MEMPHIS HAS MAY 
FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


Business Men of City Sponsors for 
Programs by Stransky Forces 
—Karl Jorn Recital 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 20.—The con- 
cert season closed brilliantly this week 
with the May Music Festival by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and a re- 
cital by Karl Jérn, the noted German 
tenor. The Festival was under the aus- 
pices of the Business Men’s Club Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Large, demonstrative audiences at- 


tended each concert. The student element 
was largely in evidence and the educa- 
tional value of the programs made the oc- 
casion an inspiration to them. The won- 
derful conducting of Mr. Stransky was 
a valuable lesson in the handling of nu- 
ances and climaxes, while the artistry of 
the players afforded splendid opportunity 
for observing orchestral color and instru- 
mental characteristics. 

Of the soloists, interest centered in the 
playing of Walter Chapman, local pianist, 
who received his training under Theodor 
Bohlman in Cincinnati, and Josef Lhé- 
vinne in Berlin. Mr. Chapman surprised 
his friends, and received warm commen- 
dation from Mr. Stransky for his bril- 
liant playing of the Liszt E Flat Con- 
certo. 

Assisting artists with the orchestra 
were Eleanor Cochran, soprano, who 
made a most favorabe impression; Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, recalled many times, 
and Theodore Earle, tenor, who scored 
heavily both in solos and with Miss Coch- 
ran in a duet from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” 

A special children’s matinée was given 
Tuesday afternoon at which the concert- 
master, Maximilian Pilzer, gave special 
delight with his playing of a Wieniawski 
Polonaise. 

The recital Wednesday evening by Karl 
Jorn and Ervine Stenson, his accom- 
panist, gave the all-too-rare opportunity 
of hearing German lieder sung intelli- 
gently. Mr. Stenson proved an accept- 
able accompanist, and won extra applause 
as the composer of a song entitled “The 
Prayer Perfect.” E. T. W. 


GRANVILLE HAS FESTIVAL 


Russian Symphony Orchestra Takes 


Part in Tenth May Series 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, May 20.—The tenth 
annual May Music Festival was given in 
Granville Monday, May 8. The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, played an orchestral program 
in the afternoon, including Symphony in 
B Minor, Tschaikowsky; the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture and “Ride of the Val- 
kyries,”’ Wagner, and two Russian nov- 
elties by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

In the evening the Engwerson Chorus 
of 200 voices sang Haydn’s “Creation” 
with Marie Stoddart, soprano; Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor, and Andreo Sarto, baritone, 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra ac- 
companying. The soloists for the day 
included Michel Gusikoff, violinist, and 
sernard Altschuler, ’cellist. 

The Granville festivals were’ insti- 
tuted in 1905 under the leadership of 
Arthur M. Judson, now business man- 














BANGOR GLEE CLUB GIVES OPERETTA 
TO AID ORCHESTRA OF HIGH SCHOOL 
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ANGOR, MAINE, May 4.—The Girls’ 


Glee Club of the Bangor High School 
made its public début last Friday even- 
ing, presenting Dr. Rhys-Herbert’s 
charming little operetta, “The Wild 
Rose,” in the auditorium of the high 
school, before a large, enthusiastic audi- 
ence that completely filled the hall. The 
concert, which was given for the benefit 
of the high school orchestra, marked the 
close of the Penobscot County Teachers’ 


The Girls’ Glee Club of the Bangor, Me., 
High School and Elizabeth Gale Little- 
field, Local Supervisor of Music 
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high school orchestra accompanied the 
assisted by 
The work was 


work most satisfactorily, 
Alice Wormwood, pianist. 
given under the direction of Elizabeth 
Gale Littlefield, supervisor of music in 
the public schools of this city, to whom 
much credit is due. She was ably as- 
sisted in the production of the work by 
Statia Scribner, teacher of elocution, and 
Imogene Wormwood, who taught the 
dancing. 

The complete cast of “The Wild Rose” 
comprised the following: 





‘ = Marguerite Allen, Margare Hills, elen 
Convention. eg , A ; , Reed, yates F vay Ea harine cary 
“The Wild Rose” is a light, tuneful part, Katherine Clark and the chorus de- Nellie Jones, Lillian Rosen, Rachel Pomroy, 
little operetta, and the parts were well serving special mention for their clear Natilie Glass, Anna Gallagher, Luda McKen 
sung and cleverly acted. The work of enunciation and good phrasing. a ee et see, et, Sd 
Marguerite Allen, who took the leading An orchestra of ten players from the ) , iiiidaieae 
ager of the Philadelphia Orchestra. passage in his remarks, and it was a_ also at the piano in the Cadman Trio in 
They were continued by Carl Paige new sensation to the crowded audience D Major, Op. 56, with which the program 
Wood, now at Vassar, and for the last’ to hear these lines rendered twice within closed, and gave a short sketch of the 


three years have been under the direction 
of Karl Eschman, head of the Denison 
Conservatory, a department of Denison 
University, located at Granville. 


BISPHAM GIVES “ SEVEN AGES” 


Song Contrasted with Spoken Version 
of Frederic Warde 


David Bispham has recently delivered 
addresses before the Musicians’ Club of 
Newark, N. J.; the Federation of Wom 
en’s Clubs, the MacDowell Club, the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians, the 
Chopin Society and the Woman’s Press 
Club, all of New York. 

It chanced that at the Woman’s Press 
Club, Frederic Warde, the celebrated 
actor, had spoken upon Shakespeare, and 
had illustrated his topic by the delivery 
of the “Seven Ages of Man.” Neither 
Mr. Bispham nor Mr. Warde knew that 
the other contemplated including this 


a quarter of an hour by two distinguished 
artists of the dramatic and operatic 
stages. 

Mr. Bispham 
have heard the ‘Seven Ages’ perfectly 
spoken, it may interest you, by way of 
contrast, to hear how the ‘Seven Ages’ 
sound when sung.” Without losing a 
nuance of the faithfully depicted music 
by Henry Holden Huss, Mr. Bispham en- 
riched his singing with masterful char- 
acter impersonations. 


said: “Now that you 





Muskogee, Okla., Musicians Give Pro- 
gram of Cadman Music 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., May 15.—An 
ning with Cadman” was given 
studio of Mrs. Claude L. Steele on Sat- 
urday, May 13, when the American com- 
poser’s songs, violin and piano composi 
tions were presented by Mrs. Steele, so- 
prano; Katherine Deitz, violinist, and 
Lilli Belle Deitz, ’cellist. Mrs. Steele was 


““Eve- 
at the 


composer’s life as a preface to the mu- 
sical offerings. 


Enrichetta Onelli Soloist in Spring Con- 
cert of Wilkes-Barre Chorus 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., May 21.—Enrich- 
etta Onelli, soprano, was the assisting 
soloist at the recent spring concert, with 
which the Concordia Chorus, Adolph 
Hansen, conductor, concluded its season’s 
activities. The thirty-sixth season of the 
chorus has been a markedly successful 


one, and it reached its climax in the 
performance which ended the year’s 
work. 

Mme. Onelli was heard in songs by 


Dvorak, Mary Turner Salter and Ter- 
tius Noble, her pure voice and delightful 
personality winning her audience from 
the opening number. W. A. Hebert, 
tenor, was also heard in solo offerings, 
and shared with Miss Onelli in the gen- 
erous applause. W. G. Davis was at 
the piano for both chorus and soloists. 
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THE PEOPLE’S MUSIC 
Signs multiply that the New York public, denied its 


outdoor music during the summer months through the 
cupidity of certain officials, has determined to provide 
for its own needs. We read of ambitious choral per- 
formances projected in the public schools, where, under 
the direction of several high-minded and capable gentle- 
men such as Henry T. Fleck and Dr. Frank R. Rix, 
very meritorious presentations of interesting works 
are given before huge audiences; of a concert given in 
Central Park by six thousand volunteers of both Sexes; 
of a strong movement to make such open-air song 
exercises permanent and to enlarge gheir sphere of 
operations; and of increased efforts by the Park Music 


Committee of the Music League of America to co- 


operate with the Park Department in giving free -con- 


certs during the season. Engaged in furthering the 
success of this last-named enterprise can be found such 
artists as Pasquale Amato, Melanie Kurt, Johannes 
Sembach, Ernest Schelling and Giovanni Martinelli. In 
the words of Mme. Kurt, the committee “hopes to show 
the City’s Board of Estimate that they themselves 
ought to provide for these concerts, make them a per- 
manent feature of the city’s summer life and give them 
the full support they deserve.” 

These clear intimations of popular discontent 
over the bovine stupidity of a few individuals speak 
well for the musical appetite of the crowd. And 
most encouraging is the spectacle of several thousand 
willing—nay, eager—to participate in the music- 
making substituted for the concerts so ruthlessly cur- 
tailed. Once this stage is reached a great point has 
been gained. It demonstrates that in some degree the 
much-berated populace is beginning to find itself 
musically. It matters little that the songs they sing 
are simple and not always distinguished in the higher 
artistic sense. Enthusiasm once enkindled improve- 
ment in taste may be left to take care of itself. And 
the enthusiasm is apparently there. If the generous- 
minded individuals and organizations who are striving 
to advance this happy state of things will but persist 
in their endeavors the parties responsible for the 
shameful reduction of apportionments for public music 
may sooner or later find themselves called to a severe 
reckoning by their constituents. 





CHICAGO’S CONSERVATORY SCHEME 

That something may come of the late Bryan Lathrop’s 
testamentary provision for a great music school in 
Chicago is greatly to be wished. The institution, ac- 
cording to the account that appears on another page 
of this issue, is to have something of the character of 
the Paris Conservatoire, and to be the chief nerve 
center, as it were, of the city’s musical life. But its 
influence should extend beyond the city proper, and, in 
a measure, bring about a national reaction. Of course, 
the scheme has not yet been formulated in anything 
like detail, so it is impossible to comment circum- 
stantially at this writing. 

Nevertheless, one welcomes the mere idea of such a 
centralizing agency to organize, and, in a measure, direct 
the currents of musical life. An institution of the kind, 
if conducted with the proper understanding of existing 
needs, ought to solve many problems of the nation’s 
musical condition. It will help to generate that indis- 
pensable element of “musical atmosphere,” which is a 
ereat and vital force, however strenuous be the efforts 
to deny it. It should be able to systematize musical 
instruction, and, by wielding a sufficiently powerful in- 
fluence, to eradicate most of those evils about which 
musie teachers are continually crying, and yet which 
they seem never to settle beyond the point of much 
tiresome talk. It should prove an embodied cultural 
force to uplift the whole spirit of the community. And 
so, in whatever outward aspect it comes to resemble 
the Conservatoire, its artistic potentialities should be 
greater. For teaching is only one of the functions of 
such an establishment. 

Let it be hoped that Chicago’s civic enthusiasm will 
lead it to swell the nucleus bequeathed by Mr. Lathrop 
so that the new conservatory may materialize with the 
least possible delay. The time is ripe for it. Other 
American cities ought to emulate Chicago’s example. 
Doubtless most of them have their Bryan Lathrops. 





MME. GADSKI AT YALE 

During the past few weeks a number of communica- 
tions have appeared in various newspapers protesting 
against the appearance of Mme. Gadski in the forth- 
coming open-air performance of the “Walkiire” at Yale. 
Her recent alleged utterances regarding her willing- 
ness to blow up American munition factories are the 
eause of this indignation which will, in all probability, 
be found to be sufficiently widespread. 

The affair is thoroughly unfortunate. And 
of its least deplorable phases is the tendency shown to 
discriminate against Mme. Gadski, the artist, for the rash 
statement she may have made in her home. The soprano 
is appearing at Yale in a strictly professional capacity. 
As opera singer and only as opera singer should she 
be judged and welcomed. There is something un- 
gallant and repugnant to the American sense of fair 
play in the effort to stir up ill-will against her in 
advance. Her singing and acting should be the only 
factors to count in the estimation of her New Haven 
As broad-minded Americans they can afford 
the rest or else hold their resentment 
decorously inarticulate. When official cognizance is 
taken of Mme. Gadski’s spoken sentiments, when they 
are pronounced seditious by those in authority, then 
and only then might open displeasure be in any wise 
justified. For the present those whose outraged 
patriotism outruns their artistic appreciation can best 
serve all ends by remaining away from Mme. Gadski’s 


not one 


audience. 
to overlook 


performances. 
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When Helen Keller “Heard” Caruso 


As related in MusicAL AMERICA, Helen Keller, deaf 
and sightless, “listened” to Enrico Caruso’s singing of 
the Lament from “Samson,” during the Metropolitan 
Company’s visit to Atlanta. As shown above, Miss 
Keller “heard” with fingers pressed against the singer’s 
lips. After the song she collapsed from her emotion. 


Matzenauer—It is announced that Mme. Margarete 
Matzenauer, the Metropolitan Opera contralto, has 
made application for American citizenship papers. 


Hartmann—A record was established by Arthur Hart- 
mann, the renowned violinist, when on a tour of Norway 
several years ago he played fifty-seven concerts in 
sixty-nine days. 


Amato—While on his Southern trip, Pasquale Amato, 
baritone of the Metropolitan company, was given a pri- 
vate train by Mr. Stephens, president of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad, when Mr. Stephens discovered that 
Amato had missed his train in Norfolk for Washington. 


Chalmers—During the coast-to-coast tour of the 
Boston Opera Company, which embraced the principal 
cities in twenty-eight States, Thomas Chalmers, princi- 
pal baritone, has sung 115 performances of the follow- 
ing operas: “L’Amore dei tre Re,” “Pagliacci,” “Car- 
men,” “Faust,” “Bohéme,” “Butterfly” and “La Muta di 
Portici.” As this has been accomplished in a period of 
seven months it constitutes something of a long-distance 
operatic record. 


Purdy—About eighteen months ago Constance Purdy, 
the New York contralto, who is making a specialty of 
programs of Russian music, wrote to Prince Ivanoff 
asking permission to translate some of his poems into 
English. He gave the permission on condition that she 
would submit them to him when she had finished them. 
She translated a number of them and was on the point 
of mailing them when the news was received in this 
country that he had died. Some of the poems as trans- 
lated by Miss Purdy were published in the March issue 
of the Russian Review. 


Claussen—Mme Julia Claussen, the Swedish prima 
donna, who has a reputation of being one of the best- 
dressed women on the operatic and concert stage, re- 
gards American women as particularly fortunate in 
matters of dress. “French and Austrian women,” she 
said in a recent interview, “find a little difficulty in be- 
ing the best dressed of women so Jong as they have the 
advantage of expensive modistes. But that is not what 
we are discussing. Given the same gowns the American 
woman will outshine her sister of the European fashion- 
centers because she has the better natural form.” 


Ratan Devi—W. B. Chase of the New York Evening 
Sun explains how Ratan Devi, the singer of the song's 
of India, who is now in this country, obtained her name. 
Ratan Devi is an Englishwoman, wife of Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. When a woman is married in British 
East India she does not take her husband’s name. 
Instead the astrologers are asked to choose one to con- 
form with her horoscope. So when Mrs. Coomaras- 
wamy was married she received the name Ratan—pro- 
nounced “Rut’n’—which means “jewel.” The word 
Devi literally means goddess, like the Italian diva, but 
o ee in ordinary speech the same as “Mrs.” or 

ady. 


Hamlin—“The most practical wisdom in advancing 
the cause of American music,” remarked George Hamlin 
recently, “is, it seems to me, not to give programs made 
up entirely of compositions by native composers—the 
public seems lukewarm about patronizing such concerts! 
—but to intersperse standard musical offerings with an 
occasional American composition, thus giving our com- 
posers the opportunity to be heard side by side with 
European writers, classic and modern. If every orches- 
tral and choral conductor, as well as every singer and 
instrumentalist, would hold it to be his patriotic duty 
to place at least one American composition on each 
program he gives during the season it would be a most 
substantial aid and encouragement to those who are 
creating our music.” 
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HIS installment of “Point and Coun- 

terpoint” is chiefly anecdotal, the 

first canto being a fantasy on the Cin- 
cinnati Festival: 


Scene: Heaven. 

Music-lover arrives from Cincinnati 
May Festival. Approaches and meets 
St. Peter at the Gate: “Is Beethoven 
here?” 

St. Peter: “Yes; what do you want 
to see him about?” 

Music-lover: “I have just come from 
Cincinnati, where they gave his Ninth 
Symphony and Solemn Mass on a single 
program—8 to 11.15 oclock—and I want 
to tell him about it.” 

St. Peter: “Wait, and I 
him.” 

Music-lover (as Beethoven advances) : 
“Three thousand persons listened on 
Wednesday evening, May 3, to your Sol- 
emn Mass and Ninth Symphony, a three 
and a quarter hour solid session. I 
thought you'd be interested.” 

Beethoven (sadly): “I am interested. 


will call 


But I am also profoundly sorry for 


And, thank Heaven, I’m deaf!” 


* * * 


them. 


Moritz Moszkowski, the composer and 
piano teacher of Paris, was once intro- 
duced to a gushing young lady at a re- 
ception. The conversation which ensued 
was related by Ossip Gabrilowitsch at 
the dinner given to him and his wife 
by the New York City Chapter of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association. 

“Oh, Mr. Moszkowski, you are a mu- 
sician, aren’t you? 
long is a sixteenth note?” 

“That depends upon the tempo of the 
composition. If it is allegro, the six- 
teenth is much shorter than it would be 
in an andante movement.” 

“But how long is a 
note?” 

“That also depends upon the kind of 
composition you are playing.” 

“Well, then, will you tell me how long 
a stxty-fourth note is?” 

“Oh,” with a shrug, “that is 
very short!” 

“Thank you ever so much, Mr. Mosz- 
kowski; now won’t you play me one?” 


thirty-second 


very, 


* * * 


Another Gabrilowitsch story told of a 
pupil who came to Harold Bauer and 
asked his terms for lessons. After the 
fourth lesson he said to her: 

“Why, madame, do you always bring 
rhapsodies, etudes, swift music? Why 
not a quiet number, something that shows 
your phrasing—some Andante?” 

“Mr. Bauer,” replied the pupil, “your 
lessons are too expensive—I can’t afford 
to play the slow music.” 

oe * * 


In a musical history class the instruc- 
tor had explained that music had devel- 
oped very litthk with the Egyptians be- 
cause the ruling power in art matters 
was vested in the priesthood, who dis- 
couraged originality. In an examina- 
tion paper this is what greeted the in- 
structor’s eye: “The Egyptians didn’t 


Please tell me how 


have much music because the Pope 
wouldn’t let them.” And this was from 
a high school graduate, adds Charles 
Haubiel, who gives us the anecdote. 

* * * 


In the Lambs’ All-Star Gambol a mu- 
sical yarn was told by Barney Bernard, 
the Shylock of the Shakespearean min- 
strels. “How is your daughter Jessica?” 
asked the interlocutor, and Bernard’s 
reply, stripped of its Abe Potash dialect, 
was as follows: 


“She’s been studying music in Berlin for 
three years. Lately she wrote that she was 
ready to sing in grand opera, and that she 
was coming home, so I arranged a concert 
for her at Carnegie Hall. I went to several 
of the members of my lodge and asked them 
to take tickets for the concert, telling them 
that if my daughter was a success, I would 
give a banquet to my friends at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker. 

“When the time of the concert came, of 
course my daughter was nervous. She 
broke down and went off the key—it was 
terrible. The people started going out of the 
hall. At once I thought of the banquet, and 
| rushed down to the Knickerbocker to can- 
cel the banquet. 

“In the banquet room I found five of my 
friends eating and drinking champagne. 
‘Wait a minute,’ I said. ‘I told you that if 
my daughter was a success, I would give a 
banquet—she was not a success, she was a 
failure.’ 

“Then one of my friends stood up and said, 
‘Well, we liked her.’ ” 


ee» 


Robert Just is quoted as relating that 
recently a young man came to him with 
a new composition upon which he wished 
help and advice. “Do you think it will 
sell?” he asked anxiously. 

“Certainly it will sell,” replied Mr. 
Just; “Beethoven sold it in one of his 
symphonies and Chopin found no diffi- 
culty in selling it as the leading motif of 
his Butterfly Etude—so why should you 
not sell it once again?” 

* + Ba 


barber’s chair)—‘‘So you 
Thumper, the famous 


Customer (in 
haven’t heard von 


pianist?”’ 
Barber—‘‘No. Them long-haired  fellers 


never patronize me—why should | patronize 
them?’’ 
* * a 


’ 


“What’s in a name,” asks Farnsworth 
Wright. Riverview Park, Chicago, ad- 
vertises as its chief attraction a “Merry 
Garden.” Also, Ornstein and Schoen- 
berg have gone into the tailoring busi- 
ness in Chicago. 





CAROLINA CHORUS HEARD 


Young Club in Raleigh Does Extremely 
Fine Singing 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 8.—The second 
concert of the St. Cecelia Club, R. Blinn 
Owen, conductor, was given April 29. 
The able soloists were Mrs. Horace Dow- 
ell, dramatic soprano, and Zona Shull, 
coloratura soprano. Assisting the 
chorus were Muriel Abbott, violinist; 
James Bonner, baritone, and Dr. George 
Summey, Jr., ’cellist. Mrs. Frederick 
Staudt, Jr., was accompanist, Sarah 
Rawlings assistant. 

This club was founded in September, 
1915, by R. Blinn Owen, director of voice 








MAESTRO FERNANDO 


TANARA 


THE EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER 


begs to announce that he will remain in America this Summer 
and conduct classes at 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


Applications should be made before June 3rd, at 256 West 74th 
Street, New York, Tel. 91 Columbus— 
and after that date at Spring Lake, N. J. 








and organ at St. Mary’s School. The 


officers are: 

President, Mrs. IX. M. Hall: vice-president, 
Mrs. T. P. Jerman:; honorary member, Mrs 
L. P. Duncan; secretary, Mrs. C. P. Whar- 
ton; treasurer-assistant, Lucy Moor; libra- 
rian, Zona Shull: pianist, Mrs. Frederick 
Staudt, Jr. 


The attack, rhythm and quality of 
tone were excel.ent, and the artistic 
effects remarkab'e in so young an organ- 
ization. 





ELSIE BAKER ADDED 
TO ARTIST LIST OF 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON 














New York 


Prominent 
Contralto 


Elsie Baker, 


A new addition to the representative 
list of artists managed by Winton & 
Livingston of A®olian Hall, New York, 
is Elsie Baker, the American contralto, 
who besides her popularity in the con- 
cert field, has a wide reputation as a 
Victor record artist. 

Miss Baker appears in concerts and 
oratorio performances during the entire 
season 1916-17, which promises to be an 
exceptionally successful one. 


PAQUITA MADRIGUERA TOUR 


Young Spanish Pianist to Appear in 
Many American Cities 


As a result of her eminently success- 
ful début in recital at ASolian Hall, New 
York, on April 14, Paquita Madriguera, 
the young Spanish pianist, will be pre- 
sented in a concert tour of the United 
States next season by Antonia Sawyer. 
Miss Madriguera, who is a pupil of the 
lamented Granados, is but fifteen years 
old, yet her playing has impressed au- 
thorities with its maturity and has 
caused them to declare that she is by 
no means a prodigy, but a young artist, 
capable of a brilliant future. 

Miss Madriguera appeared in October 
at the Exposition at San Francisco and 
also in recital in that city. There she 
won the highest praise from leading 
critics, and was called “The Mozart of 
Spain.” Remarkable, too, is the fact that 
she has exhibited a gift for composi 
tion and already has more than thirty 
works to her credit. At her New York 
recital she played a group of them, which 
were declared charming and typical of 
the musical nature of Spain. Miss 
Madriguera sailed for Spain in April and 
will return to America in the early au- 
tumn. 


Leginska Wins Praise in Elmira, N. Y., 
as Orchestra’s Soloist 


ELMIRA, N. Y., May 10.—Ethel Legin- 
ska’s playing was a revelation to the 
audience which heard her with the EI- 
mira Symphony Orchestra on May 8. 
She made a tremendous impression, de- 
spite the fact that, as she explained 
between the numbers in her dressing 
room, she was performing under diffi- 
culties because she was playing on a 
parlor grand piano instead of a concert 
grand. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony and the Haydn “Surprise” Sym- 
phony were among the numbers played 
capably by the orchestra, under the 
direction of Otto Wick. 


“AIDA” SUNG BY FESTIVAL 
CHORUS IN SCHENECTADY 


Noted Soloists Assist in Testimonial 
Concert to Late Conductor, 


J. Bert Curley 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y., May 17.—Verdi’s 
“Aida” in concert form, presented at 
the State Armory last night by the 
Schenectady Festival Chorus of 300 
voices, assisted by eight prominent solo- 
ists and the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, as a testimonial to the late J. Bert 
Curley, was the greatest musical pro- 
duction in this section of the State in 
many years. It was largely the per- 
sistent efforts of Mr. Curley to make 
this and other productions the musical 
successes that had always been the re- 
sult of his efforts that led to his last 
illness. The great audience was enthusi- 
astic in its demonstration of approval 
of the entire production, which was con- 
ducted by Alfred Hallam of the Skid- 
more School of Arts of Saratoga, who 
will become permanent conductor of the 
chorus. 

The solo parts were by Marie Kaest- 
ner, soprano of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, as Aida, Marie Stod- 
dart as High Priestess, Mme. Nevada 
Van Der Veer, contralto, as Amneris, 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, as Rhadames, Reed 
Miller as Messenger, Arthur Middleton 
as Amonasro and the bass numbers by 
Frank Croxton as Ramfis and Dr. Carl 
EK. Dufft as King. The Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Modest Altschuler, was at its best in 
the Oriental music of the opera and its 
playing of the “March of the Priests” 
was one of the delightful features of the 
evening. 

The armory was filled to the doors as 
a tribute to the late conductor, but the 
most beautiful tribute was the gratu- 
itous services of all the artists who 
had been engaged by him and their gen- 
erosity and the spirit in which they 
worked to make it a success will enable 
the chorus officers to present a fine tes 
timonial to Mrs. Curley and her children. 

W. A. H. 


John McCormack has leased the house 
of A. K. Michler, in North Maple 
Avenue, Greenwich, Conn., for the sum 
mer. 
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VERDI'S 
REQUIEM 


‘The greatest open- 
air musical event in 
New York’s history.”’ 








Mmes. Laurence, Gay 


MM. Zenatello, Rothier 


Chorus of 1200 
Orchestra of 120 


CONDUCTORS: 
L. KOEMMENICH 
O. SPIRESCU 
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SEVERE CRITICISM FOR NEW KORNGOLD OPERAS 


Munich Reviewer Finds “Violanta’’ and “The Ring of Polykrates”” Wearisome and Empty—A Remark- 
able String Quartet—Carl Flesch Declares That America Has the Finest Orchestra in the World 


Munich, March 29, 1916. 


OR the first time on any stage the 
Hoftheater produced last night 
“Violanta,” a tragic opera in one act, and 
“The Ring of Polykrates,” a comic opera, 
also in one act, both by Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, as you will undoubtedly have 


been informed long before this letter 
reaches you. 

Mr. Korngold is now eighteen years of 
age, and “Violanta” was completed a year 
ago. Concerning its plot it is only neces- 
sary to state that it deals with an old 
man, his young wife, the wife’s lover and 
a dagger. The latter ends the life of the 
unfaithful wife, and, to my intense relief, 
an hour and a half of mental and 
physical weariness also comes to an end. 
I forgot to mention that the action takes 
place in Venice; period, the Renaissance; 
time, an evening and early morning 
during the carnival. There are, of 
course, maskers, confetti, flickering lights, 
gondolas and a _ serenade. As Mark 
Twain would say, “it seems to me that I 
have seen it somewheres before.” 

The music also seems _ strangely 
familiar. Some of it I have heard at the 
Metropolitan (‘“‘Salomé”), some of it at 
the Manhattan (“Elektra”), and then 
again the memory harks back to Herr 
Schrecker’s “The Distant Voice,” with 
which, fortunately, you are not familiar. 

“The case of young Korngold is,” as 
Wilhelm Mancke puts it, “‘indeed a tragic 
one.” He begins where Richard Strauss 
left off. There is not a suggestion of 
melody in his music; the instrumentation 
is elaborately muddled and so thick that 
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frequently it is impossible to understand 
the singers, who, whatever their faults 
may be, have been taught to enunciate 
distinctly. 

If “Violanta” wearies and exasperates, 
what Mr. Korngold calls his “heitere 
oper” leaves an impression of rapidity, 
emptiness and as far as thematic inven- 
tion is concerned, impotence. Its libretto 
based upon a story by Heinrich Teweles 
is not lacking in humor or vivacity, but 
there is no suggestion whatever of these 
qualities in the music. Attempts to im- 
part lightness and grace to the instru- 
mentation are at times successful, but 
what avails the composer’s astonishing 
cleverness in mastering all the perverse 
tricks of the hyper-modern school when 
after all is said and done he has nothing 
whatever to say? 

The performance was on the whole 
very creditable. In justice to all con- 
cerned it must be put on record that at 
the premiére “Vfolanta” was greeted 
with sufficient enthusiasm to overcome a 
few hisses, and that when the curtain fell 
upon “Der Ring des Polykrates” the ap- 
plause sufficed to bring out the composer, 
Conductor Walter, Regisseur Fuchs and 
the singers. Both works have been 
accepted by Berlin, and only the illness of 
an important member of the cast caused 
a postponement of the Vienna produc- 
tion. 

ok * ok 

Of course, the Korngold operas are the 
sensation of the hour. Even Verdun was 
forgotten for the time being. Hardly less 
of a stir was created by Maucke’s article 
in the Munich Zeitung. A more 
ferociously savage piece of destructive 
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criticism I have not read in a long time. 
As Goldmark was called the “shrewd ape 
of Wagner,” so Herr Maucke says, 
“young Korngold should be called the 
precocious ape of Strauss.” References 
to the latter signify, of course, the 
Strauss of “Elektra” and not the com- 
poser of “Ariadne,” where Richard II 
comes back to sanity and clarity and 
Mozartian delicacy, lightness and melodic 
charm. It is necessary to point this out, 
for I imagine that very few of my 
readers have heard “Ariadne.” 
k 

In the musical life of this capital the 
string quartet plays quite as important 
a part as the opera or the concerts of 
soloists, famous or otherwise. It was not 
surprising therefore that the recent con- 
cert of the Klingler Quartet drew an un- 
usually large audience to the Four Sea- 
sons. The leader of the organization was 
a pupil of Joachim, and people who re- 
member the quartet bearing the name of 
the renowned Hungarian violinist say 
that his interpretative gifts and the pre- 
dominating influence exerted upon his 
associates suggest in many ways the 
master. However that may be, the Kling- 
lers, as far as quality of tone, rhythm 
and dynamics are concerned, nowadays 
stand alone. While the slightest detail 
receives the most careful attention, and 
while grace and polish are never absent, 
these traits are not for a moment allowed 
to interfere with the chief end in view— 
the bringing to the surface of the deepest 
significance of the composer’s message. 
The only fault I have to find with the 
visitors from Berlin is that their pro- 
gram was too long. It comprised Haydn’s 
Quartet in B Minor, Op. 76; No. 4, Schu- 
bert’s A Minor, Op. 29, and Beethoven’s 
E Flat, Op. 127. 

* * * 

Carl Flesch’s annual concert at the 
Bayerischer Hof also attracted a large 
audience, though its postponement from 
an earlier date undoubtedly affected the 
attendance. You are so familiar with the 
great excellence of Mr. Flesch’s playing 
that it suffices to say that he is still the 
admirable artist for which he is known 
in the United States. 

The day after his concert I enjoyed a 
few minutes’ conversation with the violin- 
ist, in the course of which he expressed 
his great regret that he was unable to 
pay a second visit to America. Mr. 
Flesch is enthusiastic on the subject of 
American orchestras. “They are all 
good,” said he. The Boston Orchestra he 
regards as the finest in the world, barring 
none, not even excepting the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. Next in rank he seemed to 
place the band over which Mr. Stock pre- 
sides in Chicago. There can be no ques- 
tion regarding Mr. Flesch’s sincerity, for 
I am sure he had no idea whatever that 
his remarks would be printed. 

* * 


* 

A fortnight ago I heard Karl Wein- 
berger’s new operetta, “Three Poor 
Devils.” In one scene the comedian Ludl 


tries to persuade a violinist of the fair 


sex to accompany him on a concert tour 
to the United States. ‘‘We will embark,” 
said he, “on an armed merchantman and 
Mr. Wilson will be one of the pas- 
sengers.” Of course this “gag” was re- 
warded with abundant laughter. Subse- 
quently I heard the work for the second 
time, but the allusion to the armed ship 
and the President was omitted. Upon in- 
quiring I was told that the censor had 
objected. I mention this in order to show 
you how careful we are not to offend the 
feelings of our Yankee friends. 

But if the reader asks why anyone can 
possibly have the time or the inclination 
to hear a new operetta twice within a 
fortnight, I must extenuate the frivolity 
by saying that Weinberger’s music is 
unusually melodious and that its piquant 
Viennese strains are instrumented very 
colorfully, very refinedly and very in- 
geniously. As a rule the German 
operettas of the present day are inane as 
to libretto and poverty-stricken as to 
music. JACQUES MAYER. - 


ELIZABETHAN MUSIC GIVEN 





Frances Pelton-Jones and _ Assisting 
Artists in Unique Program 


A “twilight musicale,” arranged by 
Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichord play- 
er, was given in the Palm Court of the 
Hotel Endicott on Thursday afternoon, 
May 18. The artists were Emilie Hen- 
ning, contralto; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor; Margaret Crawford, dancer, and 
Miss Pelton-Jones. The program was 
cleverly arranged according to periods. 

Miss Pelton-Jones made a few ex- 
planatory remarks upon the harpsichord 
and the music that she interpreted, and 
showed thorough familiarity with the 
charming, smaller forms that were so 
popular in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Her artistic accompaniments for the 
singers admirably reflected the spirit of 
the dainty, intimate settings of Dr. Arne, 
Purcell and some of the early Italians. 
Mr. Wells sang with splendid taste and 
diction, and won a fine round of applause 
for his Old English and Italian songs. 
Miss Crawford was a spirited dancer and 
made a pretty picture. Miss Henning 
sang very well in spite of indisposition 
as the result of a recent illness. The 
musicale was well attended and greatly 
enjoyed. H. B. 





Albert Spalding Wins New Triumph in 
Newburgh 


NEWBURGH, N. Y., May 16.—Before 
the largest and most enthusiastic audi- 
ence ever assembled in the Academy of 
Music of this city, Albert Spalding, 
American violinist, assisted by Loretta 
Del Valle, soprano, appeared in conjunc- 
tion with the Newburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra on Monday evening, May 15. 
The program included such works as 
Schubert’s C Major Symphony, “The 
Devil’s Trill,’ by Tartini, and shorter 
numbers by Wagner, Wilhelmj, Brahms, 
Paganini and Spalding. Mme. Del Valle 
sang arias from “Traviata” and “The 
Masked Ball.” The concert reflected 
great credit on its organizer, Mr. Schul- 
merich. Mr. Spalding’s performance of 
the varied and difficult program carried 
his hearers literally by storm and many 
encores were demanded. , 
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of beauty and not from desire of pelf. 


choruses in Chicago, 
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of the singers, 


‘“‘A concert presented on Saturday night in Orchestra Hall by the Chi 


Wisely directed, as it was in the 


and by reason 
ean lay 
most difficult effect to obtain, 


WILLIAM BOEPPLE 


began the 


cago SingVerein was highly creditable to the members and to the con- Accuracy in dynamics permitted both slow and swift crescendos and 
ductor of that organization. Mr. Boeppler, who is responsible for the diminuendos with tone sustained astonishingly well.’’-STANLEY FAYB, 
musical direction of the singers, has made a specialty of certain features IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, MAY 1, 1916. 

of choral interpretation which, exploited by his vocalists were set forth “On Saturday evening the Chicago SingVerein gave a concert of part 
at this entertainment with remarkable ability and charm. One of these songs at Orchestra Hall. Mr. William Boeppler has gathered together 
is the attainment of a pianissimo that requires no apology for any lack a large chorus that has a fine body of tone, well balanced and substantial, 
of delicate attenuation. So fine is this delicacy with the SingVerein, and he has given them a thorough routine so that they are responsive to 
that it is difficult to call to mind any other choral organization with the his purpose. They sang with considerable variety of shading, and ob- 
exception of the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto that has approached it tained extreme effects in pianissimo and _fortissimo.’,-KARLETON 
Nuances of beautiful character were disclosed in the interpretation of HACKETT, IN CHICAGO EVENING POST, MAY 1, 1916. 

Schumann’s ‘Summer Song.’ ’’—FELIX BOROWSKI, IN THE CHICAGO ‘Chicago occupies a prominent place in the musical world as to the cul- 
RECORD-HERALD, MAY 1, 1916. tivation of choral singing, yet even here one rarely hears such work as 

“It was in the spirit of true love for music that the SingVerein’s mis was offered by the Chicago SingVerein last evening at Orchestra Hall. 

cellaneous programme of songs was presented on Saturday evening last at “To Mr. Boeppler, the energetic and successful director, must be given 
Orchestra Hall. That spirit is the vital spark, for it is struck from love great credit for the fact that he sees his ideal of artistic choral singing 


singing of Schumann’s ‘Sommerlied,’ it is an instrument of moving elo the necessary material in his big chorus of singers, who love to sing and 
quence That interpretation was remarkable for its plasticity; it was have excellent voices), but that he has developed them into a musical ap- 
lovingly shaded; it was studied to the smallest detail as to the poetic paratus which sets forth, with faultless precision, a beauty and delicacy 
values of every syllable of the text; and to William Boeppler, the con- of tone, as well as subtle shading and phrasing, that, combined with 
ductor, goes the compliment due the rich imagination which conceived this flexibility, makes their work most unusual. Mr. Boeppler’s ‘pianissimi’ 
beauty. The pianissimos were superb.’’——-ERIC DELAMARTER, IN CHI have become famous; they are, so to say, the characteristic note in the 
CAGO TRIBUNE, MAY 2, 1916. work of his various organizations. They form the starting point in his 

“The Chicago SingVerein, directed by William Boeppler, gave Satur- great scale of dynamic nuances, and together with absolute purity of in- 
day evening its second concert of the season devoted to lieder. It is one tonation, admirable rhythmical firmness, and never missing precision of 


of Mr. attack, 
as was evidenced in the 


KNUEPFER, 


Boeppler’s skill 
claim to a place 
actually 


Address: 1106 Kimball Bldg. and 929 Edgecomb Place, Chicago 


concert in the 


not only in the display of tonal quality and climaxes (for which he has 


they combine to an inspired execution of the director’s intentions, 
artistic choral singing 
ILLINOIS STAATS ZEITUNG, 


Conductor 
and Coach! 


first line of Bruch’s ‘Palm Sontag Morgen.’ 


heard last night.’’—W. R. 
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SHREVEPORT ENJOYS FIRST FESTIVAL | 








Louisiana City Gives Large Au- 
diences to New York Philhar- 
monic and Soloists—Chorus 
Work Wins Enthusiastic Ap- 
preciation — Alice Nielsen 
Scores Triumph in Two Re- 
cital Programs 


HREVEPORT, LA., May 20.— 
Shreveport’s first music festival 
was splendidly presented by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor; the orchestra solo- 
ists, Eleanore Cochran, soprano; Ruth 
Townsend, contralto; Theo Karle, tenor, 
and Royal Dadmun, baritone; the Shreve- 
port Festival Chorus, E. H. R. Flood, 
conductor, and Alice «Nielsen, soprano, 
who brought the festival to a close with 
two recital programs. 

In the first program, on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 2, the orchestra program was 
a magnificent attraction, and the work 
of the local chorus of 150 voices was one 
of the delightful features. 

The great chorus sang with perfect 
unity and harmony, and the audience 
was vociferous in its appreciation. The 
city’s best talent was represented and 
demonstrated that in Shreveport there 
are numerous highly developed musi- 
cians. The chorus conductor was the 
recipient of great and fully deserved 
congratulations. There were some solos 
by local talent also that won deserved 
approval. 

The following programs were given 
by the orchestra, including the oratorio 
with the local chorus: 

Mendelssohn, Overture, “‘Ruy Blas’; Saint- 
Saéns, Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Danse Macabre’’; 
Solo Violin, Maximilian Pilzer; Liszt, Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘‘Les Préludes’’; Ponchielli, 
Aria, ‘“‘Voce di Donna,’’ from ‘‘La Gioconda,”’ 


Ruth Townsend; Dvorak, Symphony No. 5 in 
E Minor, Op. 95, ‘“‘The New World.” 


In the second concert, “Paradise 
Lost,” dramatic oratorio in four parts, 
was given by the Shreveport Musical 
Festival Chorus and the Philharmonic 
Society. Both chorus work and _ solos 
were superbly sung under Mr. Flood’s 
able leadership. Eleanore Cochran sang 
the réle of Eve, with Theo Karle as Adam, 
Royal Dadmun in the Satan réle, Rob- 


ert Knight the Archangel, George 
Knight Uriel and Dr. Paul Geddes 
Moloch. 


For the two closing features of the re- 
cital Alice Nielsen appeared in song 
programs, her beautiful voice and de- 
lightful personality winning her instant 
and most sincere praise. Her programs 
included the “One Fine Day” aria from 
“Madama Butterfly,” the “Deh Vieni- 
non tardar” aria from “Nozze di Figaro” 
and songs in German and French, sup- 
plemented with generous groups from 
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1. Harry Erlich, Manager Grand 
Opera House, Home of the Shreve- 
port Festival, Mrs. F. O. Flood, Secretary of the Music Festival Association; E. H. 
R. Flood and Robert Knight. 2. Miss Alice Nielsen on Her Way to the Auditorium 
for Afternoon Rehearsal. 3. Josef Stransky, Eleanore Cochran and E. H. R. Flood. 


sympathetic accompaniments for Miss 
Nielsen. 


the English and American schools of 
composition. William Reddick supplied 





Rockford Mendelssohn Club to Produce 
“Cendrillon” 


ROCKFORD, ILL., May 19.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Rockford Mendels- 
sohn Club yesterday, Mrs. Chandler 
Starr was re-elected president, which of- 
fice she has held, with the exception of 
seven years, since the organization of 
the club about thirty-five years ago. 
Other officers re-elected were Mrs. Fred 
Moffatt, vice-president; Josephine Phin- 
ney, recording secretary; Leola Arnold, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Charles 
Reitsch, treasurer; Mrs. Elliott S. West, 
manager. Directors are Mrs. O. R. 
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TILLY KOENEN 


HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, ll. 





Exclusive Management 


’ 


Brouse, Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman, the opera, “Cendrillon,” by Massenet. 
Mrs. A. D. Early and Annie Walton. ‘Three operas in concert form will be 
Announcement was made that the club given, besides Scandinavian, Chinese and 
would present next winter for the an- Japanese music programs for special 
nual benefit for the Student Loan Fund _ study afternoons. H. B. 


ALLIES’ BENEFIT NETS $2,000 


Well-Known Artists Heard at Biltmore 
by Distinguished Audience 


An entertainment was given May 18 
in the Cascades Room of the Biltmore 
Hotel, for the benefit of the Allies’ Hos- 
pitals Relief Commission, and more than 
$2,000 was added to the cause. The Rus- 
sian Balalaika Orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with an overture; an introductory 
address by Hon. Alton B. Parker fol- 
lowed. Denise Lyska, a chanteuse dra- 
matique, sang several Polish songs, and 
Mile. Thamara Swirskaya, recently asso- 
ciated with Pavlowa and danseuse étoile 
of the coming Chicago opera season, did 
a Russian national dance in costume. 

Orphée Langevin, a French baritone, 
sang Louis Ganne’s “Le pére la victoire,” 
dedicated to General Joffre. Dorothy 
Arthur gave a solo valse most charming- 
ly to the accompaniment of the Balalaika 
Orchestra. Alice Verlet, Belgian colora- 
tura soprano, sang “Caro Nome” from 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” brilliantly. Paul 
Swan demonstrated his abilities as a 
dancer in “Narcissus” and “The Sphinx.” 
The music of the former is by Kreisler, 
the latter by César Cui. H. B. 





MUSIC FOR BIENNIAL MEETING 


Visitors to Women’s Club Convention 
to Hear Notable Musicians 


Music will be an important topic on 
the program of the biennial meeting of 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which convened in New York 
May 23 and will continue in session un- 
til June 2. 

The music department conference, to 
be held on Saturday, May 27, is under 
the direction of Mrs. F. S. Wardwell of 
Stamford, Conn. Among the speakers 
will be Frank Damrosch, who will dis- 
cuss “Musical Education and Culture’; 
Mrs. Henrietta Baker-Low of the Pea 
body Conservatory of Baltimore, who 
will talk on “Credits for Applied Music 
Study,” and Mrs. Robert F. MacArthur 
of Tulsa, Okla., who discusses “Munic- 
ipal Music.” Bruno Huhn, Victor Har- 
ris, R. Huntington Woodman, Arthur 
Karwell, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
Henry Krehbiel and David Mannes are 
familiar figures in the music world who 
will take part in the discussions. 


LOUISVILLE CHORUS CONCERT 


Capacity Audience Greets Concluding 
Program by Male Singers 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 19.—An audi- 
ence which filled to overflowing the 
Auditorium of the Woman’s Club last 
night, heard the Louisville Male Chorus 
in the last concert of its 1915-16 series. 

This chorus, under the guidance of 
Carl Shackleton, seems to improve with 
each succeeding concert. This artistic 
advancement was particularly noticeable 
in the singing of Cruickshank’s “Stars 
of the Summer Night,” in the sustained 
legato of the Handel-Damrosch “Trust 
in the Lord,” and in the delicate shading 
in Osgood’s “In Picardie.” 

Agnew Demarest, tenor, was the solo- 
ist of the evening, and he has never 
been heard to better advantage. Flor- 
ence Blackman was an able accompanist, 
while Clarence Seubold played the organ 
in the Handel-Damrosch number. 
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JULIA ALLEN 


SOPRANO 


having returned from operatic successes abroad is 
now available for concert and opera engagements. 


325 W. 93rd St., New York "Phone 





MARCEL CHARLIER 


Conductor of French Opera with Chicago Grand Opera Company for the past six 
years, will open Chicago Studio for Vocal Instruction and Coaching in September, 1916. 


Now on tour with Julia Claussen, Address, CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
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names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Regarding the Musical Interest of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of May 13 there is an 
account of the recent Cincinnati Musical 
Festival and I read with particular in- 
terest your correspondent’s comments 
upon the musical value of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and Mass in D. His 
viewpoint is interesting and I have no 
wish to controvert it at this time. But 
he rather seems to question the status 
and merit of these works and to dis- 
approve of those musicians—‘sensible” 
he calls them—who believe both of these 
compositions to be of great beauty and 
inspiration. It may be interesting to 
hear what three representative musi- 
cians have written about these works. 

First let us read what Richard Wag- 
ner wrote in his booklet on Beethoven. 
On page 82 he writes: “In his grand 
Missa Solemnis we have before us a 
purely symphonic work of the most gen- 
uine spirit.” 

On page 88, writing of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, he says: “Nothing equals the 
sweet fervor to which this archetype 
of melody of purest innocence is animated 
by each newly added voice, until every 
ornament, every glory of elevated feel- 
ing unites in and around it like the 
breathing world around a finally re- 
vealed dogma of purest love.” 

And again on page 96 we read: 
“What is significant for the art genius of 
humanity is that that impulse called 
forth in this instance (i. e. the Ninth 
Symphony) an artistic deed through 
which a new faculty, the capability of 
producing the highest work of art, was 
imparted to that genius.” 

Felix Weingartner in his book, “The 
Symphony Since Beethoven,” says, on 
page 19, “Beethoven strode further from 
one wonderful work to another and final- 
ly crowned all his efforts with the Ninth 
Symphony.” 

D’Indy in his book, “Beethoven,” says 
of the Ninth Symphony, on page 116, 
that “it is a monumental work, absolute- 
ly new in conception.” 

On Page 17, referring to the Mass, 
he writes of it as “one of the greatest 
masterworks in the realm of music. Only 
works like Bach’s Mass in B Minor and 
Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ can be compared 
with it.” 

On page 118 he says: “It is sacred 
music of the loftiest rank.” 

Here, then, we have three great musi- 
cians all agreeing in their estimate of 
the two works in question as being of 
distinguished and remarkable merit. 

In the spring of 1913 Toscanini gave 
a very remarkable performance of the 
Ninth Symphony at the Metropolitan. 
It is hardly conceivable that he would 
have chosen this work had he not a high 
opinion of it as a work of art. 

We have, then, the testimony of these 
eminent musicians uniting in praise of 
these two masterpieces. May not the 
reason be that there is really great mu- 
sical inspiration which will be made 
manifest to the intelligent and faithful 
student of them? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SPENCER CAMP. 

Hartford, Conn., May 16, 1916. 





Clara Louise Kellogg’s Death 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The death of Clara Louise Kellogg, 
perhaps the foremost American prima 
donna of the nineteenth century, re- 
moves one of the greatest figures of 
musical history. Although Miss Kel- 


logg retired in 1887, her fame has never 


been dimmed. The name of Clara Louise 
Kellogg will be bequeathed to posterity 
and revered by mankind less because of 
her prolonged and triumphant career 
than as an example of American woman- 
hood. 

When in her zenith Miss Kellogg un- 
questionably was the very best Marguer- 
ita in “Faust” who had ever sung in the 
English language; in fact, the diva has 
never had a peer in English opera, which 
seemed to go out of fashion quickly after 
Kellogg’s day. The ten years of her 
career which were the most memorable 
were those when she was under the di- 
rection of Charles D. Hess and Maurice 
Grau. This decade was one of over- 
whelming profit financially and, looking 
back, the writer marvels at the difficulty 
in finding Kellogg’s successor. 

As a matter of fact, there never was 
a successor, if we except Emma Abbott, 
but Miss Abbott at no time pretended 
to be in the Kellogg class. In those days 
the manager was a far greater factor 
than now. Probably Emma Abbott’s 
vogue, at the outset at least, was mostly 
due to James W. Morrissey, who coined 
the phrase, “Honest Little Emma.” 

But Clara Louise Kellogg during those 
ten years when she was truly great 
made opera in English the most popular 
element in the entire musical world, and 
she amassed and retained to the end a 
large fortune. On the day that she re- 
tired from the stage Miss Kellogg be- 
came the wife of Carl Strakosch of the 
famous family of impresarios of that 
name. The two were happily wedded, 
living most of the time at the Kellogg 
homestead in the New England the diva 
so dearly loved. 

Very truly, 
ROBERT GRAU. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., May 20, 1916. 


The Baritone’s Place in Mr. Hinshaw’s 
Prize Opera 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have had a great many inquiries as 
to whether the operas submitted must be 
written around the baritone as the lead- 
ing character in my opera prize com- 
petition, the assumption on the part of 
many composers being that I am seek- 
ing an opera as a vehicle to exploit my 
own voice in particular. The rules gov- 
erning my opera prize competition leave 
the composer free to choose his own 
characters, and no opera will be given 
preference on account of its having been 
written around any one voice. My prize 
is offered for the benefit of opera in 
America in general and not for the ex- 
ploitation of my own powers, although 
I shall hope to sing a part in the pro- 
duction of the prize-winning opera. I 
hope, moreover, that the poor, long neg- 
lected baritone will have some consider- 
ation in the new operas. There seems 
always to have been a prevailing idea 
among grand opera composers that only 
a tenor had any emotions of love or of 
heroism, and a baritone could only be a 
successful father, brother, villain or 
priest! It is queer that such an idea 
exists in operatic things when in drama 
it is always the deep-voiced actor who is 
selected to portray the very characters 
usually given to the tenor in the opera. 

Wrong? Well, personally, I think a 
baritone has just as intense emotions 
and just as much ability at expression as 
a tenor, and that the character of his 
voice is more suited to many expres- 
sions of these emotions, and I believe 
the public would accept him in such parts 
with great favor if he only had a chance 
once in a while to demonstrate his abil- 
ity along these lines. Grand opera, un- 
like the drama, gives him no chance. 

Giving the baritone a chance might 
also help some in evening up salaries 
of male artists of equal ability, whether 
they be tenors or baritones, and it would 
surely make it impossible for tenors with 
nothing but voices to recommend them, as 


is sometimes the case, to exploit them- 
selves at the expense of all other artists. 
The public is interested solely in the 
character which is being portrayed, and 
the character itself makes possibilities 
of success for the artist. 

One voice may be as successful as 
another if given equal opportunity, pro- 
vided always that the voices and brains 
and personalities behind them are equally 
matched. 

I think it would be a good thing from 
every standpoint to give the baritones 
and basses a real chance in grand opera 
and that the idea that only the tenor 
can “make love” is a fallacy which has 
grown out of the fact that baritones 
have always been compelled to do dis- 
agreeable things, while tenors have been 
favored with the more youthful and emo- 
tional parts. 

Very sincerely, 
WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW. 
New York, May 20, 1916. 





Objects to Conditions of Mr. Hinshaw’s 
Operatic Competition 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Through your columns I should like to 
express my opinion of the $1,000 prize 
opera competition of Mr. William Wade 
Hinshaw. 

I wonder if Mr. Hinshaw ever real- 
ized what is going on in a composer’s 
mind when he conceives an opera. Does 
he ever stop to think that the orchestra- 
tion unfolds itself in the composer’s 
mind, simultaneously with the har- 
monies, voices, scenes and lighting ef- 
fects? 

Therefore, in order to comply with 
Mr. Hinshaw’s conditions, the composer, 
knowing what certain color he wants, is 
not allowed to use it, it may be because 
a certain instrument, with which he 
wished to express that color cannot be 
used, owing to the conditions of the con- 
test. For example, there are the Eng- 
lish horns, bass clarinet, contra-bassoon 
and tuba, not to mention the seconds of 
the other wind instruments. Or a com- 
poser has a beautiful chorus part, or 
fine ballet music, and he is not allowed 
to use it. 

Some time ago Mr. Hinshaw con- 
demned the chorus entirely, and said 
choruses were not needed, and he even 
remarked that these singers looked awk- 
ward on the stage! Has Mr. Hinshaw 
ever heard “Boris” or “Prince Igor’? I 
am surprised that he should make such a 
statement, as he himself is an opera 
singer. 

Therefore, Mr. Hinshaw will bring to 
our notice a young, unheard of American 
composer, but he will not bring out the 
best that is in the young composer. You 
cannot make a famous painter by taking 
away several of his valuable colors, and 
it is the same with the composer. Each 
instrument, each voice and each dancer 
is a color in the musician’s paint-box. 
If you take away his colors he cannot 
become famous. 

That will be the result of Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s competition, unless he alters his 
conditions. 

Sincerely, 
ALEX M. JARECKIE, 
New York, May 11, 1916. 
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Mr. Kiizd6é Evokes a Protest 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I am a close and constant reader of 
MusicAL AMERICA and a sincere ad- 
mirer of “Mephisto’s Musings.” While 
I am in full accord with much of an 
analytical nature that appears in your 
valued publication, I am for the first 
time fully aroused to protest against an 
article which appeared on Saturday, 
May 13, under the signature of Victor 
Kiizd6. This is a fulmination entitled 
“Monstrosities and Curiosities of the 
Violin Literature.” 

It is not my desire in any way to 
detract from any reputation Mr. Kiizdé 


may enjoy, but I certainly cannot read 
with equanimity what he has to say of 
those whose inspired works have so en- 
riched the literature of the violin. 

I am not even a violinist, but I am a 
musician and cannot stomach the stigma 
that Mr. Kiizdé would attach to geniuses 
like Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Paganini 
and even our modern Max Reger, whose 
works will be played long after Mr. 
Kiizd6’s aspersions have been forgotten. 

According to Mr. Kiizdé, our violin 
literature has had injected into it “mon- 
strosities” by such master composers as 
Vitali and Bach in their chaconnes, as 
well as Mozart and Beethoven in their 
violin sonatas. Beriot, Alard, Dancla, 
Prume and scores of others have all con- 
tributed to the perpetuation of the “vari- 
ation pest,” he states. Paganini’s only 
pupil, Camillo Sivori, frequently played 
a “Storm” which he composed. It was 
“undoubtedly a ‘brain storm’ of his,” 
says Mr. Kiizdo. 

The violin concertos of Max Reger, 
who died recently, are a “striking ex- 
ample of monstrosity—the most mean- 
ingless, tedious and boresome composi- 
tions” that Mr. Kiizdé knows of. “To 
listen to one is punishment; to play it 
martyrdom,” he adds. 

Even Ysaye has sinned against his 
instrument in the capacity of composer. 
Sevcik, the father of the violin school, 
too, is not spared. Ornstein and many 
other modernists are monsters, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kiizdo. 

Mr. Kreisler and his equals are con- 
tent to achieve fame by their real tal- 
ents. Is it necessary for Mr. Kiizdé, to 
gain notice, to indite sensational and 
wholly unjust criticisms anent the undis- 
puted abilities of such men as Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Paganini, Ysaye and 
Reger? 

Apropos the criticism by Mr. Kiizdé 
of poor Reger, who was one of my most 
admired friends, I recall the story told 
by Rossini of the young composer who 
came to him to secure his opinion on a 
funeral march he had composed in honor 
of Meyerbeer. Rossini listened with 
great patience to the young man’s effu- 
sion. When he finished he regarded the 
youth sadly for a moment, then said: 
“Honestly, I would have _ preferred 
Meyerbeer to write one for you.” 

So I feel about Reger and Kiizdo. 

Most respectfully yours, 
FAUST. 
New York, May 15, 1916. 





Appreciation from Emporia 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

All your Emporia friends and the stu- 
dent body in general appreciate very 
much indeed the splendid write-up which 
appears in the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. President Butcher was par- 
ticularly appreciative and I know holds 
you in as high regard as very evidently 
you do him. 

As the days go by I am more and more 
aware of the permanent good which your 
presence here and the message you have 
has accomplished for music in our 
State. Scarcely a day passes but some 
student who is going out as a principal, 
superintendent or supervisor of music 
or a faculty member mentions this fact. 
I have on my desk this morning a letter 
from Mrs. Lewis, who is the musical 
member of our State Board of Admin- 
istration, which has in charge all of the 
educational institutions, in which she ex- 
presses her appreciation of your work 
and the place you gave our Festival in 
MusIcAL AMERICA. 

With very cordial regards and one 
more expression of my own gratitude 
for all you have done, I am, 

Sincerely, 
FRANK A. BEACH, Director, 
Department of Music, 
Kansas State Normal School. 
Emporia, Kan., May 18, 1916. 





Kind Words from Alaska 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Please find inclosed post office money 
order to bring me your splendid magazine 
for one year. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. R. N. MOYER. 

Anchorage, Alaska, April 17, 1916. 





TERESA 


At Leipsic Recently 


The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik said: 

“The sensation of the seventeenth Ge- 
wandhaus. Concert was Teresa Carrefio 
with Beethoven’s E-flat Concerto and a 
number of pieces by Chopin. Her per- 
formances were absolutely perfect.” 

The conductor of the concert was Ar- 
thur Nikisch, 
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JAPANESE SOPRANO 
A PROMISING PUPIL 
OF OSCAR SAENGER 


























Haruko Onuki, Soprano 


oe every nationality is repre- 

sented among Oscar Saenger’s stu- 
dents, and one of the most interesting is 

Japanese girl, nineteen years of age, 
who possesses a soprano voice of beau- 
tiful quality, high, clear and_ even 
throughout its register. Haruko Onuki 
is the little lady’s name and, despite her 
nationality, she speaks English fluently, 
French fairly well and is studying Ital- 
ian. She is now working on “Madama 
Butterfly,” in Italian, and the role suits 
her admirably, both vocally and histrion- 
ically. Miss Onuki was soloist with 
Sousa’s Band at a Sunday night concert 
recently at the New York Hippodrome, 
and her success was so pronounced that 
she received a return engagement to 
sing Sunday evening, May 7, when she 
created a sensation with her voice and 
gracious stage presence. 

Miss Onuki will appear this season 
under the management of Charles B. 
Dillingham. 


Music by Conductor Martin Feature of 
Carlisle Festival 

The May Music Festival at Carlis'e, 

Pa., took place on Saturday, May 13, 

concerts being given in the afternoon and 

evening. The festival marked the tenth 

anniversary of the Carlisle Oratorio So- 
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JEANNE JOMELLI 


ciety and of its direction by Frederic C. 
Martin. In the afternoon concert a 
piano concerto in A by Mr. Martin was 
played by Newell Albright and the Phil- 
adelphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor. The orchestra 
played Schubert’s “Unfiinished” Sym- 
phony. In the evening a mass in D by 
Mr. Martin and Gade’s “Crusaders” were 
sung with noteworthy results by the ora- 
torio society. 


STOJOWSKI PUPILS IN BENEFIT 


Students of Eminent Pianist Appear for 
Polish Relief Fund 


A recital for the Polish Victims’ Relief 
Fund was given by the artist-pupils of 
Sigismond Stojowski, the well-known 
pianist and composer, at A®olian Hall 
on Friday evening, May 19. After the 
first offering, Mr. Paderewski entered the 
hall and was greeted with a burst of 
applause that accompanied him as he 
walked to his box. The performers 
were: 

Bernard Kessner, Edward Brachocki, Fer- 
dinand Wachsman, Rose Beck, Max Smalz- 
man, Louise Morales Macedo, Margaret 
Jamieson, Phyllida Ashley; Alfred Newman, 
and Eleanor Altman. 

An exceptionally fine performance of 
the Bach “Toccata” was given by Ber- 
nard Kessner, a young scholarship pupil 
of Mr. Stojowski. He played with 
marked poise, clarity and musicianship. 
The pupils had evidently profited greatly 
by instruction, and differed in the degree 
of their experience and maturity only. 
Arthur Loesser, accompanist and assist- 
ing artist to Maud Powell, was easily 
the most finished artist on the program, 
and played numbers of Paderewski, Sto- 
jowski and Grainger with a fine sense of 
style. a. B. 


GORDON KAHN HAS HEARING 


Recital by Young Violinist 
Given at Wanamaker’s 


Formal 


Gordon Kahn, a young violinist who 
has given valuable assistance in the 
Wanamaker -. Auditorium concerts this 
season, appeared in recital on Friday 
afternoon, May 19. Mr. Kahn played 
a representative program of Mendels- 
sohn’s E Minor* Concerto, Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue for violin alone, Cecil 
Burleigh’s Five Indian Sketches and 
Efrem Zimbalist’s Suite in Alter Form. 

Mr. Kahn is by no means a “child 
wonder” or virtuoso, but he plays in a 
serious, straightforward manner that 
should take him on the right path for be- 
coming a first-rate violinist. He plays 
with freedom and ease, has a fairly good 
stage presence and is an unpretentious, 
serious young player. 

The Efrem Zimbalist Suite in Alter 
Form was not particularly impressive, 
and it was not until the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue for violin alone and the Men- 
delssohn E Minor Concerto that Mr. 
Kahn began to get his bearings. The 
Cecil Burleigh Indian Sketches are de- 
lightful bits of atmospheric, colorful 
writing. 

Marion Kahn was the accompanist, 
and Alexander Russell opened the con- 
cert with four organ numbers, includ- 
ing his own “Festival March.” 


H. B. 


Oklahoma City Hears Lecture-Recital 
on “Peer Gynt” Music 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., May 16. 
Charles Haubiel gave his fourth lecture- 
recital at the Musical Art Institute Mon- 
day evening, May 15. His subject was 
‘Grieg’s Musical Interpretation of Ib- 
sen’s Peer Gynt.” He treated of Ibsen’s 
style and the book at some length, be- 
fore each example giving a descriptive 
analysis. Helen Hamilton, pianist, a 
pupil of Alfred P. Quinn, gave a con- 
cert Wednesday evening, May 10, ac- 
quitting herself admirably. Frances 
Flanigan, the thirteen-year-old pupil of 
J. Gerald Mraz, gave a violin recital in 
the Musical Art Institute Tuesday eve- 
ning. Her technique and interpretative 
ability are unusual for a girl of he 
age, and reflected much credit on her 
instructor. +e. F 














Chicago Musician Makes Peace 
with Defenders of ‘‘ Paducah ’”’ 
































“Chief Paducah” Handing the Peace-Pipe to Kenneth M. Bradley of Chicago, 
Under Lorado Taft’s Statue of the Mythical Indian Chief in Paducah, Ky. Mr. 
Bradley Started a Controversy as to Whether the City Was Named for the 
Redskin or for an Ancient Settler Named Pat Dugan 


te AGO, May 10.—The city of 

Paducah, Ky., recently turned out 
in force to fete a musician who, as one 
of the local papers expressed it, “put 
Paducah on the map.” 

This musician was Kenneth M. Brad- 
ley, head of the Bush Conservatory of 
Music of Chicago. In a speech on “Art, 
a Civic Factor” Mr. Bradley had ex- 
posed the Chief Paducah legend and 
made the statement that Kentucky’s city 
was named, not after an Indian, but 
after Pat Dugan, an old settler. Chief 
Paducah, he asserted, never existed, and 
in this statement he has since been borne 
out by the Smithsonian Institute. Mr. 
Bradley has a scrapbook full of news- 
paper clippings from the windy war 
which ensued throughout the length and 
width of Kentucky, as a result of his 
remarks regarding Paducah. 

The Press Club of Paducah invited Mr. 
Bradley to go to the town he had made 
famous and tell about Chief Paducah. 
Bradley smoked the pipe of peace in 
front of Lorado Taft’s statue of the 
mythical Indian chief. The papers pub- 
lished editorials on “Our Beloved Enemy, 
sradley,” the town turned out with 
bands and the war was ended. 

Chief Paducah, portrayed by a copper- 
colored member of the Press Club, prof 
fered Bradley the peace pipe in front of 


the statue, saying: 
‘Come to me, ye Kenneth Bradley 
Fill your peace pipe full with weed 
Gaze upon my leathery visage 
Then go forth to all the wide world, 
(sO Vé evel to ¢ hicago, 
Telling all men I have lived 


“Tell it to the ‘Courier-Journal,’ 
Tell it to Lorado Taft, 

Tell it to all vain inquirers, 

That you've come and looked upon me, 
That you've broken bread beside me, 
Then your sins will be forgiven.” 


Mr. Bradley replied as follows, parody- 
ing Mare Antony’s speech in “Julius 
Caesar” 


“Oh, chieftain, if I were disposed to stir 

Your heart and minds to mutiny and 
rage, 

I could tell of another’s claim, 

Of one Pat Dugan, who from the grave 
doth call 

That he’s the Pat for whom the city’s 
named 

And I, the unsuspecting cause of all the 
thrill, 

Do stand before you ind with laurel 
wreath 

Would add my littl hare of the world's 
acclaim 

Long may Paducah live 

(Though Smithsonian says you never 
did), 

And may your fame outlive the enduring 
stone 

On which you sit enthroned majestic ! 

KF, W. 


Teresa Carreno has been filling en 
gagements in Spain. 
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SMALL PHILADELPHIA 
~ ORCHESTRA DEFICIT 


A Record Established—Eight Men 
to Be Added to Personnel 
Next Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 19, 1916. 





OR the first time in the history of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Associ- 
ation, less than the full amount pledged 
by the guarantors will be required to 
make up the deficit of the season. This 
announcement was made at the annual 
meeting of the association, held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Tuesday, when 
Alexander Van Rensselaer was re-elected 
president and E. T. Stotesbury, Andrew 
Wheeler and Arthur E. Newbold were 
again appointed respectively vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. The last 
season has been so successful that only 
seventy per cent of the guarantee fund 
will be required and the thirty per cent 
thus left untouched, according to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Wheeler, is to be 
used as the nucleus for an endowment. 
The announcement also was made that 
eight men would be added to the musical 
forces of the orchestra for the coming 
season, which will make the number on 
the payroll ninety-four. The extra men 
will be added to the woodwind and brass 
choirs, and it is likely that a double 
quartet of horns and four tenor tubas 
will be secured, that certain Wagner 
compositions may be given with their 
full orchestration. The number of con- 








KARLE 


the American Tenor 
Sensation will have 
completed this season 
fifty-six concert appear- 
ances. He sings in the fol- 
lowing cities in 1916-17. 


VICTOR RECORDS 
OUT MAY 28th 


Portland, Me., Festival—‘‘Carmen”’ 
with Geraldine Farrar 
Worcester Festival — Joint 
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EI with Alma Gluck 

#: Utica—B Sharp Club—Joint recital 
13 with Anna Case 
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: Dayton 

Chicago (4 appearances) 
? Evanston 

Milwaukee 

Madison, Wis. 

Beloit, Wis. 

Rockford, Ill. 

Burlington, Ia. 

Clinton, Ia. 

Davenport, Ia. 

Saint Louis 

New York (4 appearances) 
Buffalo 

Lockport 

Boston 

Providence, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 


And numerous others pending. 
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certs given next season will be 105, an 
increase of four over the season just 
closed, this number being exclusive of 
the “pops.” 

One of the prominent features of the 
season of 1916-17, as planned, will be a 
series of performances with the assist- 
ance of a large chorus to be formed 
under Leopold Stokowski’s direction, of 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew,” the dates having already been 
determined for Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, March 29, 30 and 31, 1917. 

The present series of “pop” concerts, 
which was resumed last Monday evening 
after a week’s intermission, owing to the 
orchestra’s out-of-town engagements, 
have picked up in attendance, the au- 
diences being much larger than the first 
week. Seats at the tables, at which re- 
freshments are served, are much in de- 
mand, and while there does not appear 
to be much eagerness to eat or drink, this 
feature lends an atmosphere of informal- 
ity which many persons appreciate, al- 
though it cannot be said to add to the 
enjoyment of the music by those seated 
in other parts of the house. 

The programs this week have been of 
a highly attractive nature, that of Mon- 
day evening, conducted by Thaddeus 
Rich, the concertmeister, being given up 
to compositions by Wagner and Tschai- 
kowsky, with Clifford Vaughn, a well- 
known local pianist, as the soloist. Mr. 
Vaughn played with genuine brilliance, 
his principal number being Tschaikow- 
sky’s Concerto No. 1, with three shorter 
numbers as his second offering. Daniel 
Maquarre, the first flautist, who alter- 
nates with Mr. Rich as conductor, was 
the leader on Tuesday evening, when a 
program of light opera selections won 
much approbation. The soloist was Anne 
E. Jackson, an accomplished young vio- 
linist, who was cordially received, her 
numbers being Hubay’s “Hejr’e Kati,” 
with the orchestra, with one of Kreisler’s 
shorter compositions as an encore, and 
in the second part of the program the 
Prize Song from “Meistersinger,” both of 
the latter with piano accompaniment. 

Wednesday, “Army and Navy Night,” 
was one of the most popular of the week, 
with a large attendance and much en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Rich conducted and the 
program included numerous well-known 
compositions admirably played. The 
solo features were particularly attrac- 
tive, Mrs. Logan Feland, the wife of 
Captain of Marines Logan Feland, be- 
ing the vocal soloist, while John Witze- 
mann, who is acting as concertmeister at 
these concerts, by request played the 
“Meditation” from “Thais” and Handel’s 
“Largo,” scoring an emphatic success. 
Mrs. Feland, who is a beautiful woman, 
with a voice unusually pure and sympa- 
thetic, as well as of good volume and 
flexibility, sang the “Ritorna Vincitor” 
aria from “Aida” and several songs with 
piano accompaniment in a manner which 
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quite captivated her audience. Officers 
from the Philadelphia Navy Yard were 
seated at tables and in the boxes, and a 
large contingent of marines was in the 
upper part of the house. 

Another well-known local soprano, 
Helen Macnamee Bentz, appeared on 
Thursday evening, winning applause for 
her singing of the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust,” as her first number and a group 
of songs in the second part of the pro- 
gram. is Ee > 





Philadelphia Recital by Ratan Devi 


PHILADELPHIA, May 18.—At the Little 
Theater last evening, Ratan Devi pre- 
sented to a thoroughly charmed audience 
her unique program of East Indian 
ragds and Kashmiri folk songs, with ex- 
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sented Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 81.” 
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interesting.” 
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MADRIGUERA 


In America, Season 1916-17 


Significant Sentences from New York Reviews of Her Aeolian Hall Recital on 
April 14, 1916 


“In her playing she not only showed a facile 
technique but real feeling, especially in Mendelssohn's ‘Variations Serieuses,’ 
in which she also rose to an impressive climax.” 


“A remarkable talent was shown in the way she pre- 


“The maturity of her musicianship is remarkable, 
yet it impresses one as the result of a sane and logical development.” 


“Her playing is cleancut, straightforward and 
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ANTONIA SAWYER 


planatory remarks by her husband, D; 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, preceding the 
first and second parts of the entertain 
ment. It is with difficulty that one rea] 
izes that this talented woman is English. 
and not a native of far-off India, th: 
country which she so faithfully repre 
sents in her interpretation of its weird], 
enchanting and poetically fascinating 
music. The recital, one of the mos: 
notable of the season, was under the 
local management of Helen Pulaski 
Innes. / 7 ie 





Mrs. A. M. Virgil, head of the Virgi! 
Piano Conservatory, and Lucille Oliver, 
one of the advanced students of the 
school, are on a three weeks’ concert 
tour of Middle Western cities. 
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THREE OPERAS FOR 
MILWAUKEE SEASON 


Boston-Pavlowa Organization Has 
Enthusiastic Welcome—Many 
Concerts Given 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 6.—A brief 
season of grand opera provided by the 
Boston Grand Opera Company and the 
Pavlowa Ballet and several choral con- 
certs made up a busy week for local mu- 
sicians and music-lovers. 

During the short stay of the Boston- 
Pavlowa Company here three perform- 
ances were given, “La Boheme,” ‘“Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” Tamaki Miura, the Japanese so- 
prano, in the part of Cio-Cio-San in the 
“Butterfly,” together with the new 
Montemezzi opera constituted the novel- 


ties of the brief season. The Montemezzi 
work was given a performance of artis- 
tic merit by Maggie Teyte, who assumed 
the réle of Fiora, by Riccardo Martin, 
Graham Marr and José Mardones, the 
Spanish basso. 

Tuesday afternoon Milwaukee heard 
for the first time Mme. Miura, who won 
a complete success, revealing an ade- 
quate, well trained voice and ability for 
subtle characterization. Graham Marr’s 
Sharpless was excellent in every aspect. 
Giuseppi Gaudenzi as Pinkerton proved 
an admirable artist and Elvira Lever- 
oni as Suzuki very capable. Tuesday 
evening a noteworthy performance of 
“La Bohéme” was presented, with Felice 
Lyne in the leading part. Miss Lyne won 
a brilliant success, her beautiful lyric 
voice quite enchanting the audience. 
Thomas Chalmers acted and sang well 
as Marcello and praiseworthy perform- 
ances were given by Mabel Riegelman 
and José Mardones. The cast was ef- 
fectively completed by Giorgio Pulitti, 
Paolo Ananian, Alfredo. Camore and M. 
Alliato. 

The dances presented by Pavlowa and 
her ballet after each performance proved 
choreographic treats in revealing some 
of the most charming aspects of Pav- 
lowa’s art. 

An engaging program of part songs 
was presented Wednesday evening by 
the Lyric Glee Club at the Pabst Thea- 
ter. Gustav Holmquist was the able as- 
sisting soloist. Among the worthy songs 
that composed the program were Hugo 
Kaun’s “Vale Carissima,” heard here for 
the first time, Bach’s “Come Blessed 
Rest,” Schubert’s “Night” and two Han- 
del numbers, all sung with the care, fin- 
ish and clear enunciation that charac- 
terizes this excellent organization. Mr. 
Holmquist won high approbation in three 
song groups. Winogene Hewitt and 
Elizabeth Tucker were skilful accompan- 
ists. 

The Mannerchor also gave an enjoy- 
able concert, under the leadership of Al- 
bert Kramer, at the Pabst on Friday of 
last week, offering as soloists Charlotte 
Pegge, contralto, and Hermann Beyer- 
Hane, principal ’cellist of the Chicago 
Opera Company. The club has seldom 
been heard to better advantage in such 
numbers as “Sternennacht” and “Gebet 
wahrend der Schlacht,” which were 
given with an admirable play of color, 
contrast and balance in tone. A fea- 
ture of the club’s excellent ballad sing- 
ing was the incidental solos by Rudolph 
Schmidt, baritone. 

Mr. Beyer-Hane showed himself a 
‘cellist of first rank; particularily fine 
was his graceful rendition of a Boccher- 
ini Rondo. Miss Pegge disclosed her 
fine talent ably in two song groups. Har- 
rison Hollander furnished able accom- 
paniments. J. E. M. 


BIRMINGHAM CHILDREN HEARD 


Two Hundred Pupils Appear in Concert 
with Stransky Forces 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 10. To a 
well filled house the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra presented two concerts recently. 
In the afternoon 200 school children, 
assisted by the orchestra, presented “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter.” The chil- 
dren, under the leadership of Leta Kitts, 
did remarkable work, eliciting high 
praise from Josef Stransky. 

At the night performance the Victor 
Herbert cantata, “The Captive,” was 
given by the joint choruses of the Music 
Study Club and the Treble Clef Club, re- 
inforced by the male chorus of the T. 


C.I. Unfortunately, Mr. Stransky found 
it necessary to substitute the “New 
World” Symphony for the Beethoven 


“Eroica,” much to the disappointment of 


many musicians who had gone especially 
to hear the “Eroica.” The choruses 
were assisted by Eleanore Cochran, so- 
prano, and Royal Dadmun, baritone. 
Maximilian Pilzer delighted his hearers 
with the Wieniawski “Polonaise” and 
responded to an encore with a cradle 
song of his own composition, accom- 
panied by the harp. 

Mrs. Clara Harper Steele presented a 
large class of pupils in recital at the 
Cable Hall recently. Especially pleasing 
were Mrs. H. M. Perry, Ethelyne Hayes 
and Annie Faulkner, who sang “Sing, 
Smile and Slumber,” with harp accom- 
paniment. 

One of the best amateur performances 
ever given in Birmingham was by the 


Birmingham Opera Association, when 
it presented the “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” at the Jefferson Theater. The 


chorus was large and very well drilled, 
and the solos well handled. The produc- 
tion was under the capable leadership of 
Robert Lawrence, baritone. 

A. H. C. 





PHILADELPHIA MUSIC PLANS 


Benno Rosenheimer to Arrange Local 
Recitals of Many Artists 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 13.—Benno 
Rosenheimer, the enterprising young 
manager of the Philadelphia Musical 
Bureau, has just returned from a visit 

to several of the 
principal cities in 
Pennsylvania and 


New York, in the 
interest of some of 
the artists who 
will be associated 
with his bureau 
next season. Mr. 
Rosenheimer ac- 
companied the 
Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on its tour 
of festival concerts 
this week, as the 
representative of 
Antonio Torello, 
the first contra- 
bass of the orches- 
tra, who was one 
of the soloists at 
the fourth of a 
series concerts in Syracuse. Mr. 
Torello, who created something of a 
furore at his recent recital in this city 
by means of his beautiful tone and sur- 
prising facility of execution, will make 
numerous solo appearances next season 
under Mr. Rosenheimer’s direction. 

Other artists signed with the Phila- 
delphia MuSical Bureau are Viola Brod- 
beck, coloratura soprano; Elsa Lyons 
Cook, dramatic soprano; Susanna Der- 
cum, contralto; Aurelio Giorni and Rob- 
ert Armbruster, pianists, and_ the 
Schmidt Quartet, composed of Emil F. 
Schmidt and Louis Angeloty, violinists; 
Emil Hahl, viola, and William A. 
Schmidt, ’cellist, all members of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. Mr. Rosenheimer 
also has arranged to take charge of the 
local appearances of some of the world- 
famed musical artists in Philadelphia 
next season. 





Benno Rosenheimer, 
Manager, of Philadel- 
phia Musical Bureau 


of 





SINGERS AID ACTORS’ FUND 


Farrar, Anna Fitziu, de Segurola and 


Scotti in All-Star Benefit 
An all-star cast of musicians at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday 


afternoon, May 16, helped to enrich the 
Actors’ Fund by nearly $9,000. It was 
the last and most successful of the series 
of benefits for the fund arranged this 
season by Daniel Frohman, president of 
the charity, and served to pack the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. The second act 


of “Madama Butterfly” was sung by 
Miss Farrar and Mr. Scotti, Giorgio 
Polacco conducting. The rest of the cast 
included Mme. Fornia and Messrs. Bada 
and Audisio. Anna Fitziu and Andres 
de Segurola sang the Barcarolle from 


the “Tales of Hoffmann” and Luisa Vil- 
lani of the Boston Opera Company gave 
an “Aida” aria. 
Fritz Kreisler played his popular 
“Caprice Viennois” and his arrangement 
of the Dvorak “Indian Lament,” and 
Leopold Godowsky offered a group of 
plano pieces. Edna May (Mrs. Oscar 
Lewisohn) reappeared in her song, “‘Fol- 
low On” from “The Belle of New York,” 


with the composer, Gustav Kerker, con- 
ducting. A syncopated song of “But- 
terfly” by Irving Berlin, and sung by 


sernard Granville, brought Miss Farrar 
back to bow her acknowledgments—the 
song having been dedicated to her—and 
to dance a few steps of the ragtime 
rhythm. Mr. de Segurola auctioned off 
an autographed program to the highest 
bidder, Fannie Ward paying $200 for 
the souvenir. : 

















PERMELIA 


GALE 


Mezzo-Contralto 


ltle recent and altogether remarkable 
mela Gale adds another name to the 
list of American singers of the first 
gained a high position, and who have 
their training and experience in their native 
more lovely voice to be found in America; poss 
depth and richness of a contralto, but yet with 
register, the voice is best described as a ‘“M 
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Brilliant Success as Soloist at Mid-Winter 
Festival, San Antonio, Texas 





With St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 





CONTRALTO WINS ADMIRATION 


The San Antonio Light— 


Permelia Gale, the contralto soloist, has 
tralto voice of rich and musical quality. She 
and feeling and strength of tone The air, “] 
and rejected of men,” was the quintessence 
sorrow and beauty 

The San Antonio Light— 

Permelia Gale. the contralto, had already w 

her San Antonio audience in the ‘‘Messiah,”’ 
of the contralto role in “Elijah” established 
fully in the approval of the people Parti 
was her singing of “O Rest in the Lord.” 
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TRIUMPH 


OF 


ALTHOUSE 


TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera Company 





AT 
Ithaca, N. Y., Festival 
AND 
St. Louis Apollo- 
Morning Choral Festival 


ITHACA DAILY NEWS, APRIL 
28, 1916: 

‘He is a gifted singer and pos- 

that 


stamps him as a true vocalist.” 


sesses a quality of tone 


ITHACA JOURNAL, APRIL 29, 
1916: 


“Sang his way easily into the 
hearts of the audience with his 
clear, 


deliciously crisp musical 


voice.” 


ST. LOUIS (MO.) STAR, MAY 
2, 1916 (Robert A. Glenn): 


“If there is such an anomaly 


as a massive tenor, Althouse 


has it.’’ 


(MO.) DISPATCH, 
1916 (Richard L. 


LOUIS 

MAY 2, 
Stokes) : 
**Not 


combination a 


a5. 


often is there found in 


voice of such 
physical beauty, a temperament 
so overflowing with ardor, and a 


technique so polished and facile.” 


ST. LOUIS (MO.) REPUBLI- 
CAN, MAY 2, 1916 (Homer 
Moore): 

“A robust voice, strong and 


clear in the upper register, rich 


throughout its entire compass 
and so well trained that he really 
experiences no vocal difficulties 


no matter what he sings. 


Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL and JONES 
Aeolian, Hall New York 


Knabe Piano Used 











WICHITA FALLS HAS 
INITIAL FESTIVAL 


““Messiah””’ Included in Three 
Days of Music—Good Work 
by Chorus and Orchestra 


WICHITA FALLS, KAN., May 15.— 
Wichita Falls’ first Music Festival came 
to a sensational close Thursday night 
with the production of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,” sung by a chorus of seventy voices, 
accompanied by an orchestra of thirty 
pieces. 

The conductor, J. E. Maddy, violinist 
and secretary of the Festival Associa- 
tion, was the star of the Thursday night 
program, and the audience, the largest 
of any attending the festival, showed its 
sincere appreciation of the efforts of the 


conductor. The festival owes its exist- 
ence to Mr. Maddy, whose untiring activ- 
ities resulted in the organization of the 
chorus and orchestra and the bringing 
here of the famous singers and musi- 
cians who have just finished giving 
Wichita Falls a taste of good music. 

Thursday night’s “Messiah” _ intro- 
duced a new singer, Marguerite Dunlap 
of New York, to the festival audience, 
the three other singers, Mme. Marie 
Zendt, soprano; Charles W. Harrison, 
tenor, and Harry Evans, baritone, hav- 
ing already sung themselves into the 
hearts of the people, as did Miss Dunlap 
with her first notes. 

The work of the chorus was excep- 
tionally fine. Long training has resulted 
in a sureness of attack and in volume 
and power without having made the ef- 
fect mechanical in nature. 

The orchestra appeared to splendid ad- 
vantage, again reflecting credit on the 


Mr. Maddy, when it is considered that, 
with four or five exceptions, the entire 
instrumentation was handled by pupils 
of the various music schools of the city, 
with Otto Fischer at the piano and 
Ernest Katz at the organ. The pres- 
entation of the great oratorio almost 
entirely by local talent, was a revela- 
tion to the audience and an inspiration 
to all music students. 

Four other concerts preceded the 
“Messiah” Monday night, a joint recital 
was given by Charles W. Harrison, 
tenor, and Joe E. Maddy, violinist; Tues- 
day night, a joint recital program by 
Otto L. Fischer, pianist, and Harry 
Evans, basso-cantante; on Wednesday, a 
matinée program by Mme. Marie Sid- 
enius Zendt, soprano, assisted by Harry 
Evans, basso, and Otto L. Fischer, pian- 
ist; Wednesday night’s program, first 
part, by Charlotte Moore, pianist; 
Charles Harrison, tenor, and Mme. 
Zendt, soprano; second part, by Musi- 
cians’ Club of Wichita Falls, C. B. Mach- 
lin, conductor. 

All of these concerts were enthusi- 
astically received. he first music fes- 
tival of Wichita Falls was a splendid 
success from an artistic standpoint. 
Wichita Falls is the first city in the 
State to give Handel’s great production 


and carry it through successfully. 
Ss. ©. Hf. 


Celebrate Shepard School Anniversary 
in East Orange, N. J. 


ORANGE, N. J., May 19.—The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Shepard School 
of Music was the occasion for a recital 
by the artist-pupils of the school last 
Wednesday evening in the auditorium of 
the Women’s Club of East Orange. The 
following were awarded diplomas as 
teachers of the Shepard method: Kath- 
erine Birdsall, Ruth Theberath, Eva 
Frisbie, Martha Aronson, Loretta Hale, 
Violet Jacquin and Mrs. H. H. 2° 

P. G. 


NEW NEVIN MUSIC IN 
UNIVERSITY PLAY 


Head of Music Department in 
Kansas College Collaborates with 
Author of Fantasy 


LAWRENCE, KAN., May 21.—Six hun- 
dred persons attended the initial per- 
formance of “The Stuff of Laughter,” 
given in Marvin Grove on May 14. The 
play is the work of Percy Shostac of the 
department of English, with incidental 
music by Arthur Nevin of the School 
of Fine Arts. It is a medieval fantasy, 
a court tale of the Middle Ages, in which 
the symbolism is explained by the Spirit 
of the Stage. 

The music is distinctly individual, and 
added the finishing touches to the aes- 
thetic effect of the production. It has 
been adapted to the play with such skill 
and taste that it was difficult to tell 
which was the more beautiful, the play 


or its musical background. The produc- 
tion was repeated on the two evenings 
following its premiére. 

The leading roles were interpreted by 
Helen Clark as the Princess, Ralph 
Spotts as the King of Iceland and Percy 
Shostac, author of the piece, as_ the 
Court Fool. Others appearing in im- 
portant parts were Merle Smith, J. B. 
McNaught and Florence Butler. Mr. 
McNaught, Earle Metcalf and Helen 
Topping were the featured dancers. 








The Newark Musicians’ Club has just 
elected to its board of governors H. M. 
Biggin, Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, J. C. 
Campbell and Mrs. E. A. Bowman. 
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“A CHORUS FOR EACH WOMEN’S CLUB” 


Such Is Plan Urged by Froebel 
Society of Brooklyn—Test 
of Its Value 


HAT every women’s club should have 

its own chorus is the contention of 

the Froebel Society of Brooklyn, which 

proves the practicability of its theory 

by the success which it has achieved with 
its Froebel Chorus. 

The Froebel Chorus consists of twenty- 
six members, and is a part of a woman’s 
club with a membership of one hundred 
—the Froebel Society of Brooklyn. The 
chorus was organized in 1902, and for 
fourteen years has met every Thursday 
morning during the season for re- 
hearsals at the home of the director, 
Mrs. Stuart Close. The last club meet- 
ing of the year, the one in May, is in 
charge of the chorus and at that time 
a program is given from the year’s 


work, with some added numbers by an. 


outside artist. The chorus also sings 
occasionally during the year at club 
meetings, and has sung by invitation be- 
fore other clubs on Long Island and in 
New Jersey. 


Urge Plan to Federation 


Last spring the Froebel Chorus sang 
before the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, at which time the 
director, Mrs. Close, made a plea for 
every club to have its own chorus. The 
members are for the most part busy 
women and home-makers, who find pleas- 
ure and inspiration in the weekly re- 
hearsals. They are not professional 
singers, and many would not be called 
young as the world numbers years, but 
a beautiful ensemble and harmony is at- 
tained by persistent practice and de- 
voted work together. The chorus is an 
asset for the club, adding to the interest, 
creating an expression of club life. 

As an illustration of the influence of 
such a work, it may be related that, 
hearing of the work of the Froebel 
Chorus, last year a woman in a mining 
town in South Dakota gathered a few 
women together for weekly rehearsals, 
with such interest that this season a 
large room had to be rented to accommo- 
date the members. 


Its Annual May Concert 


The Froebel Chorus gave its annual 
May program on May 6 at Masonic Tem- 
ple, Brooklyn, with Mrs. Stuart Close, 
director, and Evelyn Capelle, accompan- 
ist. Among the numbers were a Prelude 
by Spross written for the Froebel 
Chorus; the Strauss “Greeting to 
Spring,’ Bruno Huhn’s “Blest Pair of 
Sirens” and the “Bridal Chorus” from 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” 

Success in such a work requires un- 
tiring devotion on the part of the direc- 
tor, and Mrs. Close enters with whole- 
souled enthusiasm into the rehearsals 
with the “Chorus Comrades,” as they 
call themselves. Many of the members 


have belonged to the chorus. since its 
organization. 

The list of members of the Froebel 
Chorus is as follows: 

Mrs. William Andrews, Mrs. W. V. Clark, 
Mrs. L. G. Chapin, Mrs. Charles Decker, Mrs 
John Filsner, Mrs. A. G. Fradenburgh, Mrs 
Sara Glidden, Mrs. O. A. Gordon, Jr., Mrs. G 
C. Hartich, Miss E. A. Heath, Mrs. T. D 


Hoxsey, Mrs. H. C. Jahne, Mrs. A. T. Johns- 





the 


Director of 
Froebel Chorus, Brooklyn 


Mrs. Stuart Close, 


ton, Mrs. E. F. Josselyn, Mrs. J. A. Kehlbeck, 
Mrs. William Laase, Mrs. M. E. Lowell, Mrs. 
I. A. Marschalk, Mrs. Charles McLeer, Olivia 
Munroe, Mrs. E. H. Noyes, Mrs. E. E. Proper, 
Mrs. Ronald Taylor, Miss A. M. Tuttle, Mrs. 
F,. A. Willard, Mrs. R. P. Wilson, Mrs. J. F. 
Wingebach. 





Choir of Brooklyn Church Gives Its 
Annual Concert 


The choir of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, on 
May 11 gave its annual concert. With 
Edward K. Macrum, choirmaster, at the 
organ, a number of choruses were sung 
capably. Mrs. May Prina, soprano of 
the choir, was heard in the Schubert 
“Great Is Jehovah” and also sang Chad- 
wick’s “He Loves Me” and “Nocturne” 
and Stebbins’s “When Love Is Gone.” 
She was enthusiastically applauded. Mrs. 
Alice Mertens’s fine voice found favor 
in two compositions of William Stickles, 
“The Mither-Heart” and “The Wind 
Thro’ the Branches,” followed by “Where 
Blossoms Grow,” Sans Souci. The con- 
tralto was also encored. George C. 
Carré, for many years tenor of the 
church, sang with expressive diction and 
fine quality Clay’s “I’ll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby,” “Song My Mother Taught 
Me” and “Oh, for a Day of Spring,” by 
Andrews. Harold N. Wiley, the bari- 
tone, gave “The Song to the Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser” impressively, 
the quartet contributing with much suc- 
cess Verdi’s “Bella figlia’” from ‘“Rigo- 
letto.”’ 45, 

Recent 
Williams 


engagements filled by Evan 
have been in Newark, N. J., 
Steubenville, Ohio; Montreal, Canada; 
New York, Akron, Washington, Pa., 
Springfield, Mass. and Boston, and he is 
soon to sing in Traverse City, Mich., 
and Bellevue, Pa. The Welsh tenor will 
resume work in August, appearing in 
Bay View, Mich., Dixon, Ill., Winona 
Lake, Oskaloosa, Iowa., Charles City, 
Iowa, Norwich, N. Y., and Lake Placid, 
N. Y. 


The forty-fourth organ recital under 
the auspices of the New England Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists was 
played May 9 in the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church of Cambridge, Mass., by 
Frank Stewart Adams, organist of the 
church. 
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‘‘The soprano’s popularity with her 
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never fails to retain 
the standard which it 
established years ago. 
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‘CREATION’ GIVEN BY 
DULUTH CHORAL CLUB 


First Appearance of Organization 
Under New Leader Creates 
Fine Impression 





DULUTH, MINN., May 6.—An excellent 
presentation of Haydn’s “The Creation” 
was given by the Duluth Choral Society 
at the First Methodist Church last Tues- 


evening before a large audience. 


day 





the general interpretation, so that a fine 
unity of conception was obtained. The 
choruses were well drilled and _ notice- 
able for good shading and clean attack. 
_ Worthy of special mention were the 
fine crescendos in the chorus “The Lord 
Is Great,” and the splendid breadth of 
effect obtained in “Achieved Is the Glo- 
rious Work.” The soloists were Lucille 
Brown Duxbury of Duluth, soprano; 
Joseph J. Granbeck of Minneapolis, 
tenor, and Rollin M. Pease of St. Paul, 
bass. Mrs. Duxbury is the possessor of 
a clear, resonant voice which she uses 
with great skill. Mr. Granbeck sang 
with much feeling, and Mr. Pease roused 
the audience to enthusiasm by his splen- 
did rendering of “In Splendor Bright.” 

The work of the accompanist, Francis 
Berg, at the piano, was worthy of spe- 
clal mention, while W. R. Waghorne, at 
the organ, gave delightful support to 
solos, trios and chorus. 

This was the first public appearance 
of the Choral Society under its new 
leader: The plan is to give two oratorios 
a year, with a much larger chorus for 
the “Messiah.” B. S. R. 


Mt. Holyoke Audience Hears Trio of 
Young Artists in Varied Program 


A concert was given in Music Hall at 
Mt. Holyoke College, Holyoke, Mass., on 
Wednesday evening, May 3, by Evelyn 
K. Davis, Helen Murray and Marguerite 
Skidmore, sopranos, and Evelyn N. Cope- 
land, violinist. Miss Copeland, who is 
a pupil of Ada Chadwick, played the 
Adagio from Bruch’s G Minor Concerto 
admirably, as well as a group of pieces 
by Bohm, Kramer and Ries. Miss Davis 
sang songs by Chaminade and Daniels, 
Miss Skidmore a group by Schumann, 
Dvorak, Lehmann and Eden and Miss 
Murray a group by Meyer-Helmund, 
Burnham and Massenet. 





hearers cannot be questioned. The 
remarkable clarity and flexibility of 
her voice and the feeling which satu- 


Betty Booker Wins Triumph in Concert 


R. Buchanan Morton, New Leader of at Providence 


Duluth Choral Club 
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Society’s new musical director, R. Bu- 
chanan Morton, and proved to be one 
of the most important programs given 
in Duluth by local musicians. There were 
over one hundred in the chorus, and it 
was evident that the conductor had be- 
stowed great care upon every detail con- 
nected with the performance. 


The solos and trios fitted well into 


rated her singing enthralled her Betty Booker, soprano, formerly of the 
listeners.”’ - ee ~ . Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London, 
Springfield (Mass.) REPUBLICAN The performance was conducted by the appeared recently as soloist in the series 


of Sunday night concerts being given at 
the Strand Theater, Providence, R. L., 
winning much praise in her offerings, 
which included songs by Cyril Scott, 
MacDowell and Mary Turner Salter. 
Miss Booker, who is under the manage- 
ment or Charles Prescott Poore, has al- 
ready been engaged for forty-two con- 
certs for the 1916-1917 season. 
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ITALIAN BENEFIT 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Amato, Botta, Mme. Viafora and 
Aurelio Giorni Perform for 
Red Cross 


PHILADELPHIA, May 16.—The oppor- 
tunity of hearing Pasquale Amato and 
Luca Botta of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in concert was welcomed by a 
large audience at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last evening, when these famous 
artists appeared at ‘an. entertainment 
given by the Italians of Philadelphia in 
aid of the work of the Italian Red Cross. 
A great added attraction was the ap- 
pearance of Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Via- 
fora, a soprano previously practically 
unknown to Philadelphia, but whose em- 
phatic success assures her a warm wel- 
come here in the future, and also of 


Aurelio Giorni, pianist. In addition, Et- 
tore Martini conducted a large orches- 
tra, which furnished an adequate accom- 
paniment to the principal numbers of the 
soloists and also gave several well-played 
orchestral selections. 

While Mr. Amato was not in his best 
condition vocally, as he was suffering 
from a cold, a fact which he indicated 
to the audience as an excuse for not re- 
sponding to demands for encores, the 
famous baritone delighted every listener 
and won a complete ovation with his 
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delivery of the Prologue from “Pagli- 
acci,” which was his first number, and 
the “Largo al Factotum” from “The 
Barber of Seville,” both of which he 
sang with spirit and resonant beauty of 
tone. Mr. Botta gave first the “Che 
Gelida Manina” from “La Bohéme,” but 
the range and sympathetic quality of his 
fine tenor voice were more convincingly 
in evidence in his second number, “M’Ap- 
pari” from “Martha” and the enthusi- 
astically received “La Donna é@ Mobile” 
from “Rigoletto,” which he gave as an 
encore. 

The success of Mme. Ciaparelli-Via- 
fora was pronounced. Not only did she 
win her audience by means of her charm 
of personality and manner, but even 
more effectually in the rich beauty of 
her pure soprano and the artistic finish 
of her vocalism. Her voice is at its 
best in the upper part, where its tones 
have dramatic power, although, after an 
admirable interpretation of an aria 
from “Il Trovatore” as her first number, 
she sang sympathetically an ingratiating 
song called “Until,” by Sanderson, and 
the perennial “Good-Bye” of Tosti. Both 
Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora and Signor 
Botta gave encore selections, to piano 
accompaniments rather falteringly 
played by a pretty young lady in a red 
dress, whose name was not on the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Giorni, who is a young pianist of 
foreign training and distinguished abil- 
ity, at present residing in this city, con- 
tributed two numbers to the program, 
playing first a nocturne by Sgambati 
and a polonaise by Chopin and later, 
with orchestral accompaniment, the 
“Variations Symphoniques” of César 
Franck, again exhibiting the splendid 
technique and artistic ability which have 
won him success in several local recitals 
and concerts this season. 

The concert, to which the artists con- 
tributed their services and which was 
distinguished by the presence of Royal 
Italian Ambassador and Countess Macchi 
di Cellere and the Italian Consul and 
Signora Gaetano Poccardi, was financial- 
ly as well as artistically a pronounced 
success. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





Musical Program Is Pocatello (Idaho) 
Contribution to Tercentenary 


POCATELLO, IDAHO, May 20.—A _ pro- 
gram of songs from Shakespeare plays 
was given here recently by Mrs. Adna 
Smith Flo, soprano; D. W. Standrod, Jr., 
baritone, and Mrs. T. D. Jones, pianist 
and accompanist. The groups included 
songs sung in the original plays, songs 
composed since Shakespeare’s death to 
the middle of the nineteenth century and 
modern settings. The excellent work of 
the soloists aroused genuine enthusiasm. 
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AUSTIN HEARS ITS 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS 


Second Concert Duplicates Success 
Won with Its Initial 
Program 


AusTIN, TEXx., May 15.—At the City 
Auditorium there has been given the sec- 
ond concert of the newly organized Mu- 
nicipal Chorus of Austin, duplicating and 
strengthening the success won in the 
earlier event. A packed house greeted 
Conductor Reed and his chorus of one 
hundred voices and orchestra of thirty- 
five pieces, and remained throughout the 
two-hour program, despite the fact that 
the weather was excessively warm. 

The program began with Tschaikow- 
sky’s Barcarolle, “June,” played by the 
orchestra. This was followed by the 
most pretentious number of the concert, 
Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis Night.” 
The first number, solo for tenor, “Now 
May Again” was sung by J. Louis Dunn. 
“Know ye not a deed so daring,” for 
contralto, was sung by Mrs. H. Guest 
Collins, a well and favorably known local 
singer. This was followed by the bari- 
tone solo, “The man who flies our sacri- 
fice,” sung by George T. Holmes, with 





men,” by the entire chorus, was liberally 
applauded. The recitative for bass, 
“Should our Christian foes assail us,” 
was taken by Mr. Holmes. The chorus, 
“Come with torches brightly flashing,” 
closed this part of the program, and 
was effectively given by both chorus and 
orchestra. It earned and received an 
insistent encore. 

Another Mendelssohn number for the 
orchestra appeared next, followed by the 
popular Elgar “Land of Hope and 
Glory.” 

Grieg’s “Two Melodies for String Or- 
chestra,” followed by two choruses from 
“Elijah,” concluded the program. The 
work of the chorus in these two closing 
numbers, “Behold God the Lord” and 
“Thanks Be to God,” was especially ef- 
fective. 





Orchestra in Parkersburg Makes Good 
Impression 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., May 10.—It 
was a deeply appreciative audience and 
one of ample proportions that gathered 
on May 7 in the Y. M. C. C. to greet 
the Central Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by N. Strong Gilbert in its sec- 
ond concert. The musicians played 
spiritedly and the soloists, Clarence Kin- 


‘sey, Helen Davidson, Mrs. S. H. D. Wise 


and Mrs. J. G. Cochran, also performed 
creditably. Not the least enjoyable fea- 
ture was a ten-minute talk on harmony 
by the Rev. W. D. Van Voorhis. 
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WEALTH OF MUSIC 
ENDS SEATTLE SEASON 


Mme. Jomelli Soloist with 
Amphions— Ladies’ Club and 
School Concerts 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 17.—Nearing 
the end of the musical season, choral soci- 
eties and musical clubs are having their 
closing concerts of the year, vying with 
each other to see which organization shall 
present the most attractive program. 

The Amphion Society, Claude Madden, 
director, having a chorus of sixty male 
voices, gave, on May 10, one of the best 
concerts heard in Seattle during the 
year, with Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, dra- 
matic soprano, as the assisting soloist. 
Her clear, full voice was heard to even 
greater advantage than when she sang 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Arena. The arias from “Tosca” and 
“Louise” were followed by a group of 
songs by Hugo Wolf, Campbell-Tipton 
and Hallett Gilberté. All were charm- 
ingly given and numerous encores gra- 
ciously responded to. The last number, 
“Hush, Little Papoose,” by Claude Mad- 
den, was sung with true feeling, both 
composer and singer receiving hearty 
applause. 

The chorus did fine work in Buck’s 
“The Spring Is Come, Huzza!” Becker’s 
“Evening Bells,” MacDowell’s “The Cos- 
sack” and Grieg’s “Land-Sighting,” the 
incidental solo in the latter being sung 
by George A. Hastings of the Standard 
Grand Opera Company. Anna Grant 
Dall was accompanist. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club closed a suc- 
cessful season with a complimentary 
concert on May 15. The program opened 
with Henry Hadley’s lovely “The Night- 
ingale and the Rose,” sung by the 
Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus, Claude 
Madden, director. The soprano solos 
were sung by Mrs. Marmaduke Straith- 
Miller. A small orchestra aided the 
chorus. Mrs. J. MacDonald Fahey, so- 
prano, proved a delightful assisting solo- 
ist, singing “Depuis le jour” from 
“Louise” and a group of songs by Sulli- 
van, Bishop and Gertrude Ross. She 
was obliged to respond to numerous en- 
cores. Julia Mary Canfield, pianist, 
played several Debussy numbers and one 
of her own compositions. Two numbers 
hy the chorus deserve special mention, 
the “Chorus of Reapers” from “Eugen 
Onegin” and “Polovetzian Dance and 
Chorus” from “Prince Igor.” The sing- 
ers were assisted by a small male chorus. 
Mrs. Henry Hibbard was an efficient ac- 
companist. 

At the various high schools, closing 
concerts are being heard, the most am- 
bitious being the May Music Festival 
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GRACE BONNER WILLIAMS SINGS WITH 
CHORAL CLUB OF HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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Participants in Recent Concert of Hyde Park Glee Club. Front Row, Center, Left to Right, Harris S. Shaw, Accompanist; 
Marie Zelezny, Violinist; Grace Bonner Williams, Soprano; John Smallman, Conductor 


YDE PARK, MASS., May 20.—The 
Hyde Park Glee Club, John Small- 

man, conductor, gave the third concert of 
its second season in the Everett Square 
Theater on Wednesday evening, May 3, 
to an audience that completely filled this 
large auditorium. The assisting soloists 
were Grace Bonner Williams, the gifted 


Boston soprano, and Marie Zelezny, vio- 
linist. Harris S. Shaw of Boston was 
the accompanist. The club of male sing- 
ers gave the entire program, excepting 
the final number, Gounod’s “Gallia,” in 


which a chorus of women and the boy 
choir of Christ Church, also directed by 
Mr. Smallman, joined the club for the 
singing of the number. 

Ably led by Conductor Smallman, the 
club gave a creditable performance of 
numbers by Nevin, Wilson, Cook, Speaks, 
Crowley and Kremser. Mrs. Williams 
created a veritable sensation by her splen- 
did singing. Her numbers were the “Una 
voce poco fa” aria from “The Barber of 
Seville,’ Rossini; “The Bird of the 
Wilderness,” Horsmann; “Minuet, ‘La 
Phyllis,’ ’”’ Gilberté; “’Tis Springtime on 
the Eastern Hills,” Whelpley; “Day- 


break,” Mabel Daniels, and “To a Mes- 
senger,” La Forge. She also sang the 
solo parts in the “Gallia.” In the difficult 
vocal and technical exactions of the Ros- 
sini aria, Mrs. Williams was the con- 
summate artist, singing the number su- 
perbly. The pure quality of her voice 
was again shown to advantage in the 
various songs which she sang _ with 
marked interpretative ability. 

Miss Zelezny played numbers’ by 
Rubinstein, Bela and De Bériot and was 
heartily received. Mr. Shaw’s accom- 
paniments were a valued artistic aid. 

W. Hz. L. 





at the Broadway High School, May 12, 
when a chorus of 250 assisted by the 
High School Festival Orchestra, under 
the direction of David F. Davis, super- 
visor of High School music, offered a 
splendid program. The chorus was 
heard to advantage in “Cujus Animam” 
from the “Stabat Mater” and “Land of 
Freedom” from “Lucia.” The soloists, 
all of whom are members of the school, 
were Charlotte Booth, soprano; Elmer 
Quinn, tenor; Florence Kubey, violinist; 
Clay Harrison, violinist, and Fred Smel- 
ser, flautist. A. M. G. 





Lila Robeson Fills Many Engagements 
During Month in Cleveland 


Lila Robeson, contralto of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, returned re- 
cently to her home city, Cleveland, and 
was heard as soloist with the Mozart 
Club of East Cleveland, on the evening 
of May 4, when she added another to 
her long list of successes. Miss Robe- 
son will spend the summer in Cleveland 
and will make numerous concert and re 
cital appearances in that city and vicin- 
ity. She was booked almost solid for 
the month of May. 








Give “Messiah” in Oklahoma Town 


KINGFISHER, OKLA., May 16.—The sec- 
ond performance of Handel’s “Messiah”’ 
by the Kingfisher Choral Union was 
given with telling effect on May 16, un- 
der the able leadership of Frederick L. 
Drake, dean of the College of Music. 
The solos were sung creditably by pupils 
of the department. The accompaniments 
were played in masterly fashion by Prof. 
William P. Lamale of the college, as- 
sisted by Mrs. F. J. Titt in the chorus 
numbers. 


GREET PHILHARMONIC 
WARMLY AT HOUSTON 


Soloists and Orchestra Add to Their 
Laurels—Choral Club Ends Season 
with Well Given Program 


Houston, TeEx., May 11.—The New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, played two pro- 
grams in the City Auditorium on May 6. 
The matinée was attended by 1200 per 
sons and the evening concert audience 
numbered 2200. Houston concert-goers 
are always appreciative of good orches- 
tral music, and the Philharmonic’s per- 
formances fired audiences here to a most 
extraordinary degree. Such outbursts 
of enthusiasm as Mr. Stransky and his 
men inspired far surpassed anything 
witnessed previously in a season aston- 
ishingly full of fine attractions. The 
conductor, in gracious concession to ex- 
pressed wishes, made several changes in 
pre-arranged programs, most of the sub- 
stitutions being Wagner excerpts. As 
soloist Theodore Karle, tenor, pleased 
his hearers tremendously. The soprano, 
Eleanore Cochran, likewise met with 
much favor, as also did the finely artistic 
singing of the baritone, Royal Dadmun. 
Ruth Townsend was the contralto solo- 
ist. 

The Choral Club’s final concert of this 
season was given on Thursday evening, 
April 27, to a capacity audience in the 
Prince Theater. Choruses by Reichardt, 
Matthews and Bizet made the program’s 
initial number, and the Max Bruch can- 
tata, “Fair Ellen,” closed it. The solo 
parts incidental to the chorus composi- 
tions were taken by Elsa Vieweger in 
the “Agnus Dei,” with violin obbligato 





thusiasm. 


who heard him. 


HAMLIN AT NEWARK FESTIVAL 


“When two artists of standing such as has been attained by Julia Culp and 
George Hamlin appear on the same program, a large audience should greet 
them. Mr. Hamlin’s great art was displayed to its best advantage in the 
Gounod aria ‘Lend Me Your Aid,’ and it quickly awakened the audience’s en- 
His interpretative art is of the highest order. 
of artistic lyric singing that may well be emulated by the students of singing 
He was much applauded.” -—Newark Call, May 7, 1916. 
Met. Maurice and Gordon Fulcher, McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
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OSCAR SAENGE 


by Moody Dawson, Mrs. H. M. Whaling 
at the organ and Mrs. Lora Nelson at 
the piano, and in “Fair Ellen” by Beryl 
Colby and H. T. Huffmaster. The espe- 
cially numbered solo performances were 
given by Louise Daniel, pianist; James 
Dow, tenor; Moody Dawson, violinist, 
and H. T. Huffmaster, baritone. 
WwW. H. 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, and Harry 
Turpin, pianist and accompanist, have 
returned from a successful tour of Cali- 
fornia. In nearly every city they were 
re-engaged, and will spend March, 1917, 
in a return tour of Pacific Coast cities. 
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CHORAL SOCIETY OF 
CHICAGO REVIVED 


New Conductor for Musical Art 
Concerts—Many Recitals of 
Merit Given 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, May 21, 1916, 





FTER one year of lifelessness the 
Musical Art Society has risen from 
its ashes and will give a concert in Cen- 
tral Music Hall Monday night. The so- 
ciety began its existence several years 
ago under the directorship of Clarence 
Dickinson, and continued after his de- 
parture for New York under Frederick 
Stock. Finding it hard to get the at- 
tendance he wanted at rehearsals, Mr. 
Stock relinquished the directorship, and 
Eric DeLamarter took charge. To give 
the choral society larger effectiveness, 
Mr. DeLamarter reduced its member- 
ship, and several excellent concerts were 
given. Herbert E. Hyde, organist of St. 
Peter’s Church, took the directorship this 
year, after no meetings had been held 
for more than a year. The membership 
is made up of forty professional singers, 
and the first concert will follow standard 
lines—classical numbers and modern 
pieces by Tschaikowsky, West and 
others. 

Cora Libberton, soprano, was well re- 
ceived in the Little Theater Monday 
night in a program of German lieder 
and French chansons. Her voice is pure, 
absolutely true, and she has good feel- 
ing, bringing out splendidly the mean- 
ing of her texts. Her enunciation, both 
in French and German, was flawless. 

The last program of the Chicago 
Artists’ Association for the season was 
given Thursday afternoon in the Flor- 
entine room of the Congress Hotel by the 
winning contestants of the junior de- 
partment. Vierlyn Clough, Rosina 
Brown, Robert Louis Barron, Maybell 
Parks, Mrs. Marie Hills-Guhl, Frank 
Mannheimer, Emma Bracken, Sam Hun- 
gerford, Frances Burch, Idorna New- 
mark, Lois Dyson, Gladys Horn, J. Wil- 
lard Parsons, Alma Alpers and Dorothy 
Cass were the soloists. 


Hamlin in Herbert Opera 
George Hamlin has been re-engaged by 


Campanini for the 1916-17 season of 
grand opera. He will create the tenor 
role in Chicago of Victor Herbert’s 


opera, “Madeleine,” which the composer 
will personally conduct. Wilhelm Beck, 
Wagnerian baritone, has also been re- 
engaged for next season. 

The chamber music concert last Sun- 
day in Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, un- 
der the auspices of the Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians, presented the E Flat 
Major Quartet, for ’cello, viola and 
piano, Op. 16, by Beethoven, played by 
Jane Mars Waterman, Norman Weiler, 
Samuel Hungerford and Desmond Sulli- 
van; a Grieg sonata, for violin and 
piano, played by Lillian Billow, pianist, 
and Ruth Miller, violinist; a Schumann 
Quintet, played by Elsie Haines, and 
Messrs. Weiler, Ayres, Hungerford and 
Sullivan, and a group of songs by Helen 
Summer, contralto. 

Agnes Scott Longan, soprano of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, Jennie F. W. 
Johnson, contralto, and Miriam Larkin, 
harpist, were the soloists at the South 
Shore Country Club Sunday afternoon. 
The program ranged through Italian 
arias, modern Russian compositions and 
contemporary American songs. The 
artists were well received. 


Ballmann Opens Riverview 


Riverview Park was opened this week 
with concerts by Martin Ballmann and 
his band. His organization is an estab- 
lished part of the musical life of Chi- 
cago, and contains men who played under 
Sousa, Gilmore, Pryor and other well- 


known leaders. Mr. Ballmann was a 
celebrity in Vienna in Zehrer’s Court 
Orchestra, and solo flautist in Richard 
Strauss’s Symphony Corps before he 
met Theodore Thomas and became a 
member of his orchestra. William E. 
Van Doren is assistant conductor for 
the Riverview concerts. 

The Choral Art Club of the Walter 
Spry Music School gave a recital Fri- 
day evening in the rooms of the Literary 
Club in the Fine Arts Building. Arvid 
Wallin and Lillian Billow, pupils of 
Alexander Raab, were pianists who ap- 
peared, and Samuel Hungerford and 
Frederick Toenniges, pupils of Hugo 
Kortschak, were the violinists. The pro- 
gram included several interesting songs 
by Daniel Protheroe, William Lester and 
Walter Spry, the songs of the last two 
being dedicated to the Choral Club. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink was solo- 
ist at the huge mass-meeting for Jewish 


relief in the Auditorium Thursday 
night. Her tones had all the bigness and 


lusciousness to which her audiences are 
accustomed, and she was applauded vo- 
ciferously. 


Chorus of 1000 Heard 


A chorus of 1000 young women sang 
in the annual May Festival concert of 
the interdenominational Sunday schools 
of Cook County in the Auditorium Fri- 
day night. Mrs. Margaret Berry Miller, 
coloratura soprano; Helen Mayer, vio- 
linist, and the Imperial Male Quartet 
were on the program. 

The second week of cinema-concerts in 
Orchestra Hall has continued the success 
attained last week. Mrs. Sybil Sammis 
MacDermid, soprano, sang Wagner’s 
“Dich Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser” 
and two songs by her husband, James G. 
MacDermid, and Marie Ludwig played 
the harp. The orchestra, conducted by 
Arthur Dunham, played the overtures to 
“Tika” and “The Bartered Bride.” 

Kenneth M. Bradley, president of the 
Bush Conservatory of Music, lectured 
Tuesday afternoon on “The Enemies of 
Art,” and Jessie Christian, soprano, 
formerly of the National Opera and 
Théatro Lyrique of Paris, sang. 

Alfred M. Snydacker, Chicago banker, 
has given an additional $500 scholarship 
in the piano department of the Chicago 
Musical College, to be competed for the 
first week in September. 

Isabella Breyer, pianist, a pupil of 
Jeannette Durno, gave a recital Friday 
at the West Division Street Presby- 
terian Church. She was assisted by 
Arthur Merz, baritone. 

Roda Arnold, pupil of Hanna Butier, 
sang the part of Nancy in the audi- 
torium of the Oak Park High Schooi re- 
cently. She scored a great success, al- 
though she is only seventeen, and has 
had only nineteen vocal lessons. 


A New Art Club 


The Co-Relative Art Club, an evening 
society for students and lovers of music 
and the other arts, has been organized 
in Chicago. Mrs. Emma Clark-Mottl of 
the International College of Music and 
Expression, has been elected honorary 
life-president, and A. B. Battis has been 
made acting president. 

T. Francis Hughes, 
engaged as a member 
School of Music faculty. 


has been 


Hadley 


tenor, 


of the 


Marie Sidenius Zendt sang Swedish 
songs in costume at the “Festival of 
the Nations’ Thursday in the First 


Congregational Church. 

John Ward Allen has been engaged to 
head the violin department of the Lake 
View Conservatory. 

Eileen Beatty, soprano, pupil of Mar- 
vin Hinshaw, has left for the South to 
join a musical trio under the direction of 
the Alkahest Lyceum Bureau of Atlanta. 

Mildred Haynes of the Hinshaw School 
of Music has been engaged as soprano 
soloist of the Metropolitan Concert Com- 
pany, of which Alexander Skoveguard, 
violinist, is head. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Mme. Gertrude Auld, the soprano, was 
the artist chosen to represent her native 
State at the California Day celebration 
at the first national exposition of the 
motion picture industry at Madison 
Square Garden in New York. 


MUSIC SHARES IN 
LAMBS’ GAMBOL 


Leading Artists and Composers 
Appear in Carnival of 
Famous Club 





important part in 
the Lambs’ All-Star Gambol given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, on May 19 and 20, and at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on May 
22. 

In the Shakespearean 


Music played an 


minstrel first 


part, among the soloists were George 
Hamlin, who delivered “O, Mistress 
Mine,” by Augustus Barratt, with re- 


fined style and stirring tone; Craig 
Campbell, whose “Who Is Sylvia?” by 
Schubert, sung with the chorus, pleased 
the audiences exceedingly, and Frank 
Croxton, the noted basso, who sang Bar- 
ratt’s setting of “Orpheus and His 
Lute” with delicacy of expression and 
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fine shading. At the Saturday evening 
performance Eugene Cowles sang the 
song in Mr. Croxton’s absence. The 
opening chorus was Mr. Barratt’s ar- 
rangement of the Shakespearean “O’er 
Hill and Dale,” sung by Harrison Brock- 
bank and the chorus. Frank Croxton 
had charge of securing recruits for the 


chorus, among the singers being the 
following: 
Oley Speaks, Robert Hosea, J. Bertram 


Hugh 
Rench, 


Kox, George C. Jell, George Roosa, 
Herndon, Roy W. Steele, Horatio 
Frank Hannah and Kenneth S. Clark. 


Charles A. Prince was the highly effi- 
cient and indefatigable general musical 
director of the gambol. John Philip 
Sousa conducted his “Lambs March.” 
Three operatic Lambs offered a _ scene 
from “Stradella,” Otto Goritz and Albert 
Reiss delighting with their singing and 
acting, and Richard Hageman being the 
conductor. Ovide Musin conducted his 
Caprice No. 2, as played by his pupil, 
Joseph Stoopack. Victor Herbert di- 
rected the singing of his club song, “I 
Want to Be a Good Lamb.” Another 


composer introduced as conductor was 
Reginald De Koven in a “Maid Marian” 
excerpt. RK. &C. 


SUMMER CLASS IN NEW YORK | 
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Chicago Grand Opera 
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CHAMPION OF NEW 


Cadman Work Exploited in Leslie 
Hodgson’s Highly Successful 
Southern Tour 


IGNIFICANT missionary work on 
behalf of a new American composi- 
tion was done recently by the brilliant 
young pianist, Leslie Hodgson, who, on 
his Southern tour, several weeks ago, 
played Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new 
Sonata in A Major at every one of his 
recitals. Mr. Hodgson gave the sonata 
its first New York hearing several 
months ago, and the beauty and power 
of his interpretation won the unstinted 
approval of his hearers and brought out 
the finest traits of the work. Nor was 
his success less pronounced in the South- 
ern music centers, where the work was 
acclaimed with unquestionable interest. 
Mr. Hodgson’s tour opened at Danville, 
Va., and he was heard, among other 
cities, in Charleston and Macon, Ga. 
Everywhere the refinement and polish 
of his art won a degree of approval 
similar to that which it has gained for 
the last few years in New York and 
neighboring cities. The pianist found 
remarkably fine musical conditions in the 
South. “Not only are the Southerners 
appreciative of the best,” he declares, 
“but they will be found to take a very 
decided stand against programs of a con- 
ventional order. Their musical under- 
standing is keen and sensitive, and they 
resent the idea that an artist is treating 
them in patronizing fashion as regards 
his offerings. I received a number of 
letters before starting South urging me 
to make my programs as novel as pos- 
sible and when I sent my proposed offer- 
ings for approval they gratified me with 
the information that I had gauged their 
tastes exactly. 

“In Charleston I played before the 
Musical Art Club, of which Ella Isabel 
Hyams is director. With such remark- 
able women as this working for music it 
is easy to understand the artistic prog- 
ress of the Southerners. Miss Hyams, 
besides filling many important offices at 
the club, is a teacher of high distinction 
and -an indefatigable worker, with an 
altogether inspiring personality. I may 
say as much, moreover, for Joseph 
Maerz, a man of rare gifts, who is 
director of music at Wesleyan College, in 
Macon, where I played. Mr. Maerz, in 
spite of the arduous work which it en- 
tailed at first, has raised the musical 
department of this institution to an un- 
surpassable level of excellence.” 


AMERICAN SONATA 





Above: Leslie Hodgson at the Left, with 
Joseph Maerz, Director of Music at Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Ga. Below, from 
Left to Right: Wester B. Finger, a Promi- 
nent Teacher in Charleston; Leslie Hodgson 
and Ella Isabel Hyams, Business Manager 
of Charleston’s Musical Art Club and Prime 
Moving Spirit in the City’s Musical Activ- 
ities. The Picture Was Taken at the 
Famous Magnolia Gardens Near Charleston 





MANY BALTIMORE RECITALS 


Students of Peabody Conservatory 
Heard—Florestan Club Concerts 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 18.—The local 
musical fraternity is centering its interest 
in the many events that have transpired 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
where a number of talented young mu- 
sicians have recently appeared in schol- 
arship and diploma recitals. Among 
those who have given scholarship recitals 
are Charles Denoe Leedy and Mona Jelli- 
man, vianists. Diploma recitals were 
given by Katie Bacon, Blanche J. Hart- 
lage, Viola Tucker, Louise Marsh and 
Ethlyn Dryden, pianists, and Benjamin 
Feinstein in musical composition. This 
showing reflects much credit on, the in- 
dividual instructors and marks the high 
standard prevailing. 

A program of chamber music for a 
combination of strings, wood-wind and 
Plano recently gave the members of the 








Florestan Club an opportunity of hear- 
ing works that are rarely given public 
performances. The Serenade in D Major 
of Gouvy, for flute and strings, and the 
Sextet of Felix Weingartner, performed 
by Harold Randolph, Joan C. Van Hul- 
steijn, Charles H. Bochau, Bart Wirts, 
Edwin Moffett, Howard R. Thatcher and 
I'rederick H. Gottlieb, were given spir- 
ited interpretations. Dr. Thomas H. 
Cutty gave an evening of English and 
Scotch music, in which he demonstrated 
many traditional melodies and dance 
tunes. 

The Baltimore organist and composer, 
Harry Patterson Hopkins, has resigned 
his directorship at the Franklin Street 


Presbyterian Church and_ established 
himself in New York under the man- 
agement of Addison Andrews. Mr. Hop- 


kins is a graduate of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music and was also a pupil 
of Antonin Dvorak in Bohemia. He 
spent several years in Paris and upon 
his return to this country was made 
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director of music at the Washington 
College, Washington, D. C. Among his 
recent compositions are two symphonic 
poems for orchestra, “The Awakening” 
and “In the Garden of Dreams,” “The 
Message of the Bird,” for chorus, “The 
Enchantress,” for strings, organ and 
harp, and “The Troubadour” for soprano 
and orchestra. F. C. B. 


HEAR ROBERT GOTTSCHALK 





Appears as Assisting Artist in Recital 
by Amy Baker 


Robert Gottschalk, accompanied by 
Bruno Huhn at the piano, was heard on 
May 5 as an assisting artist to Amy 
Baker, reader. Mr. Gottschalk gave 
three groups of songs during the pro- 
gram; one in French, in which he 
achieved possibly his greatest success of 
the evening, as he was repeatedly en 
cored after this group. Besides these he 
gave an operatic group and one in Eng- 
lish, after which he was forced to give 
an encore, Roger Quilter’s “Crimson 
Petal.” 

Mr. Gottschalk has been engaged to 
sing with the Music Club of Montclair, 
N. J., this being the fourth engagement 
this season in that town. 


A MONTGOMERY SUCCESS 





Philharmonic Concert Attended by Au- 
dience of Unprecedented Size 


MoNTCOMERY, ALA., May 13.—The 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of Josef Stransky, appeared 
in Montgomery on Wednesday evening, 
May 10, and was welcomed by perhaps 
the largest audience ever assembled in 
Montgomery for a musical attraction, 
the Grand Theater being practically sold 
out. The event was under the auspices 
of the Montgomery Music Club, Kate 
Booth, director, and the members are 
jubilant over the financial as well as the 
artistic success of the concert, since it 
goes to prove that a really first-class 
musical attraction, properly managed, 
can pay as well in Montgomery as any- 
where. The orchestra played gloriously, 
and the audience responded with the 
most enthusiastic applause. 

Theo Karle, tenor, and Eleanor Coch- 
ran were the soloists. Ruth Townsend 
was on the program, but was unable to 
appear on account of illness. Mr.. Karle 


sang “O, Paradise,” from “L’Africaine,” 
and as an encore, the “Prize Song,” in 
both of which he displayed a voice of un 
usual beauty. Miss Cochran appeared in 
a duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with 
Mr. Karle, and this was accorded an ova- 
tion. It was a matter of considerable 
regret that she did not see fit to respond 
with an encore. The orchestra played 
numbers by Weber, Dvorak, Liszt and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. W.P.C. 


POLICE SINGERS HEARD 





Gratify Their Audience in Service at 
Metropolitan Opera House 


The Metropolitan Opera House stage 
presented an unaccustomed spectacle on 
Monday afternoon, May 15, when one 
hundred policemen assembled there to 
pay vocal tribute to those of their 
brothers in service who had died within 
the year. In fact, it was the first time 
that the bluecoats had sung upon the big 
stage, and in view of that fact many 
may have marveled at the fine quality of 
their work. 

The well-known Police Band occupied 
the orchestra pit. It played several 
numbers and supplied accompaniments 
for the Police Glee Club, which is prac- 
tically a new organization. Under 
Charles L. Safford, who has been coach- 
ing and rehearsing these singers for 
some weeks, some really splendid singing 
was effected. If their work on this occa- 
sion is any criterion, the guardians of 
New York’s peace shelter a surprising 
amount of musical talent in their midst. 
And as time goes by Mr. Safford will in- 
evitably correct such trifling flaws as 
may have crept into evidence on this oc- 
casion. 

The club sang such trying numbers as 
“The Heavens Are Telling’ and Flem- 
ming’s “Integer Vitae,” and the band 
played Handel’s Largo (with organ), the 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser,” 
and the Coronation March from “Le 
Prophete.” Although they played well, 
first honors went to the vocalists. 


Emil Mollenhauer to Teach in New York 


30STON, May 15.—Emil Mollenhauer, 

the distinguished coach of this city and 
conductor of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety and Apollo Club, is to spend June in 
New York, at the Hotel Albert, Uni- 
versity Place and Eleventh Street, where 
he will engage in coaching, now that his 
season has concluded in Boston. 
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“SHOW ME” AS A NEW YORK SLOGAN 


Wherein Is Gently Set Down Its Inappropriateness as Applied to a Public That Is Constantly 
Unhappy Unless It Is Being ‘Gold-Bricked’°-—Our Manifold Musical and Other Artistic 
Sins Contrasted with the Pious Perfection of Things European r 
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HERE is a’saying which came out of 
the West—to be geographically cor- 

rect, Missouri—which every New Yorker 
has made his own—“Show me.” To hear 
the average New Yorker say that fills 
you with awe; you feel for the moment 
that you are standing in the great pres- 
ence of the only artistic person in ex- 
istence. Here is one whose eagle and 
X-ray eye can penetrate the slimy and 
clouded depths of the most clever fraud, 
or what the most clever criminal has 
spent sleepless nights in framing. He 
stands sentinel at the door of honesty, 
and no fake, however carefully clothed 
in the dress of reality, but must stand 
and surrender to his stern cry of “Who 
goes there?” and yet, strange anomaly, 
when the gentleman from the wilds of 
New Jersey, who does not take the 
trouble to comb the hay-seed from his 
hair, has made some new variety of gold 
brick, where does he hie? Not to sleepy 


Philadelphia, but to the nearest and 

quickest ferry which will land him in the 

city of the wide-awake New Yorker. 
When the Spanish prisoner has dis- 
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covered (in his mind) some hidden treas- 
ure, he reaches not for the Chicago, but 
the New York directory. When the Con- 
necticut sawmill has grown a new crop 
of wooden nutmegs, it ships them not 
to Boston, but here. 

Some time ago a friend asked me to 
take supper with him at a chop-suey res- 
taurant. I imagined I was going to see 
something very Oriental—burning san- 
dalwood, Chinese waiters, arrayed in 
richly embroidered silks, tables of teak- 
wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, dishes 
of real Chinese porcelain, whereon a 
Chinese Mime leads a trusting Chinese 
Siegfried to the lair of a horrible Chinese 
Fafner. 

Alas and alack! There was none of 
these things. The place was filthy; the 
only incense was that of frying onions; 
the waiters were dressed in white jack- 
ets, the regulation one which your bar- 
ber wears, the tables were common deal; 
the dishes, once white, were now very 
yellow, without ornament and very much 
chipped. We called for the piéce de ré- 
sistance! It was chicken chop-suey with 
mushrooms and rice. We got it! A pint 
of fried onions buried three very small 
cubes of very, very cartilaginous veal, 
two tablespoonfuls of very blue rice 
and two teaspoonfuls of a very dark 
medicinal fluid, which was a “Schreck- 
lichkeit” on the name of tea. And for 
those two portions (the initial cost 
could not have been more than five cents) 
we were mulcted one dollar and a half. 
There, nearly a hundred other astute 
New Yorkers, very staid and very order- 
ly, were parting with their hard-earned 
money for this filthy mess, and—most 
amazing of all—enjoying it! 

Next door there was a small American 
restaurant, spotlessly clean, where for a 
third of the money one could have a 
meal good enough for royalty—and it 
was almost empty. 

“Show me!” Certainly. Hey, presto! 
He opens his mouth and swallows it all, 
gold brick and wooden nutmeg, treasure 
trove and chop-suey, foreign art dealer 
and manager, long-haired foreign mu- 
sician. We are babes in the woods in 
the hands of the Philistines (if that isn’t 
too mixed). Even the Chinese are dis- 
gusted, we are so easy. 


The Millionaire Art-Collector 


We had a millionaire, so much a multi 
that even he himself did not know the 
extent of his millions. What to do with 
them—that was the question. In the 
spending he was very much like other 
millionaires, He lacked originality. 
They all fall into a rut—the rut of go- 
ing the other millionaire one better. Art 
seems to be their failing. It has the 
same fascination for them that the can- 
dle has for the moth. That the other 
fellow is doing it seems to be their only 
excuse. What though their knowledge 
of art be the most tenuous and hazy, it 
would never do to admit that they know 
less than the others. 

Listen to their talk of Oriental rugs 
and Persian carpets! Now, if your 
ignorance of Oriental rugs and Persian 
carpets is as profound as mine (they 
are such unsanitary things anyway— 
think of the million microbes of unknown 
Eastern diseases that lurk in them!), 
you would come to the conclusion that 
these millionaire connoisseurs were the 
original rug and carpet makers. Pic- 
tures ?—you would say that they were the 
intimate cronies of the great masters of 
painting; statuary?—Praxiteles and they 
sat side by side at the Olympic games. 
Vases? Ah, vases! I have heard a few 
of them talk of vases—Grecian, Roman, 
Chinese and Japanese—and how wonder- 
fully they do get them mixed up! If the 
spurious art-talk talked in this town 
were put in book form and labeled, say, 
“The New Yorker in Artland” (apolo- 
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gies to “Alice in Wonderland”), what a 
feast it would make for the low-minded 
and low-browed scoffers! 

There is enough spurious art sheltered 
in this city to make a pile almost as large 
as the Métropolitan Museum of Art. 

But, to get back to our multi-million- 
aire. He entered the great American 


art-collecting contest, open only to mil- 


lionaires. The news was flashed abroad; 
foreign vultures gathered from every 
land, bringing with them many and 
varied treasures. Every obscure mon- 
astery, chateau and church yielded up 
what had lain hidden for centuries. The 
spurious art workers were put on double 
time. No American expert was per- 
mitted to sit at the feast. For a quar- 
ter of a century the fun lasted. Fifty 
millions! Two millions a year were 
spent. For what? That this _million- 
aire might call himself the champion 
art collector, not of this century alone, 
but every century. To-day, eliminating 
the worthless and spurious that fifty 
million dollar collection is estimated to 
be worth not more than twelve millions 
—a pitiable, pathetic and stupid waste 
of nearly forty million dollars! 

Now all this preliminary has its moral. 
If our millionaires have been so badly 
fooled and robbed and shamelessly held 
up in open daylight in nearly every 
branch of art, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that they have been just as 
shamelessly held up in that particular 
branch we call music? 


The Century Theater’s Fate 


Some time ago our millionaire so- 
ciety, disgusted at being compelled to 
sit side by side with the common herd of 
middle class New Yorkers in our homes 
of dramatic art, rebelled and the result 
of the rebelling was the Century Theater. 
It was a monument to snobbery, where 
snob could sit cheek by jowl with snob 
and not rub elbows with some unknown 
parvenu. Unfortunately for the good 
name of dramatic art, some of our best 
artists lent themselves to the snobbery. 
True, there were certain parts of the 
house roped off where you and I could 
sit and be impressed and awed with the 
greatness of society. What matter if 
in these roped off spaces we could neither 
hear nor see the artists? Wasn’t so- 
ciety in all its glory sufficient compen- 
sation for our money spent? And, be- 
sides, our money was, after all, necessary 
to meet the stupendous expenses. 

Did we go—you and I? We did not. 
We much preferred the intimate and 
much superior acting at the Belasco 
Theater or a half dozen other theaters, 
where our eyes would not be so dazzled 
with the splendors of millionairedom 
that we could not see the actors, or our 
ears so busy with its scandals that we 
could not hear them. 

The Century Theater was not the only 
theater as the Metropolitan Opera 
House is the only opera house. For a 
marvel the New Yorker rebelled; he 
really asked to be shown, and to-day 
the Century stands, an empty, ugly and 
darkened monument to millionaire folly 
and selfishness. 


Mr. Otto Kahn tells us, or rather 
leaves us to infer that the Only excuse 
for the existence of the Metropolitan 
is a social one. If this is true—and we 
are reluctantly forced to believe it— 
what a degradation of musical art! 
What a sad commentary on society’s 
mentality, and how our sympathy goes to 
the artist reduced to the level of a blue 
ribbon stallion at society’s horse show. 
A mere court jester jingling his bells 
for the passing amusement of New 
York’s unintellectuals. I have no quar- 
rel with the Metropolitan Opera, if its 
object be merely social, well and good, 
but why call on the general public to 
help support it? Why hasten to sup- 
press all other efforts to give New York- 
ers decent opera? 


“Greatest in the World” 


We are accustomed to call our opera 
the greatest in the world. We have done 
it so long and so often that we have 
come to believe it. And yet, in spite of 
all the shouting, or rather because of it, 
is there not just the least bit of doubt 
in the back of our minds, that we have 
once more been beautifully fooled? That 
the musical treasure trove we have so 
prided ourselves on was, after all, but 
a scurvy bag of brass filings? 

Oh, come now, isn’t that just a little 
bit too thick? Well, let us sit down and 
reason it out. Some time ago I was 
talking with a gentleman who has been 
connected with music in this city for 
nearly fifty years. Speaking of the only 
opera, he considered it unique because 
our standards were so different from 
the European. I wasn’t astonished. I 
was flabbergasted, speechless, dazed! In 
the name of heavenly music, how—dif- 
ferent? Whence do we get our music, if 
not from Europe? Where do our artists 
learn to sing, if not in Europe? And 
if our standards are different, why im- 
port a “sullen and morose” foreigner? 
Surely an American manager would be 
more in sympathy with our different 
standards. 

The only difference I have noticed is 
this: A deterioration and a carelessness 
both in singing and stage deportment 
which European opera houses with their 
strict discipline would not tolerate. 

It is trite, terribly trite, to say where 
do our artists come from, if not from 
Europe? But, we get the best, the pick 
of them! Please don’t make me laugh. 
In Europe more than one of them had 
been politely allowed to resign. Why 
else go from a royal to a people’s opera? 

If they are the pick, then I can quite 
agree with Mephisto about the rotten- 
ness of singing in German opera houses. 
I heard one of them sing Senta and the 
next day she was asked, oh, very politely 
—to resign. Here the people excused 
her bad singing on the ground that she 
was a young singer, but I know for a 
fact that she had been singing at least 
ten years in Europe before coming here. 


Language of the Opera 


Now I am not posing as an iconoclast, 
nor do I wish to belittle any artist, but 
I do ask those in authority and those 
who frequent our “only” opera house this 
question: If our American singers, 
Farrar, Whitehill, Althouse, Edith 
Mason, Henri Scott, had sung as wretch- 
edly as the foreign contingent, would the 
Metropolitan audience have condoned 
it, or the critics have been so ready with 
excuses? 

I am not tearing down for the purpose 
of destroying. but to build up. 

Before vocal music of any kind can 
be a success we must rid ourselves of a 
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‘reat many false ideas. We must up- 
oot and bury out of sight and sound 
, great many legends which will make 
hose who come after us wonder what 
‘ind of addle-pated and stupid fools 
ve were. 

Take that hoary legend about singing 
pera in the language in which it was 
vritten. It has been repeated so often 
ind bolstered up with so many specious 
arguments that we have come to believe 
it. It is not necessary to disprove it. 
The best disproof is the artists them- 
selves. They can sing in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, but not English. Why? 
Because neither the French, German nor 
Italian audiences would tolerate opera 
in any other language than their own. 
Of course, it might be permitted once 
or twice to a great visiting artist, but 
as a constant operatic food—never! 
Caruso sang his three guest appearances 
at the Royal Opera in Berlin in Italian. 
Why? Because it was the end of the 
Court season—the only time when opera 
ceases to be an intellectual treat and 
sinks to the level of a social event. A sort 
of operatic Seely dinner. 

Miss Farrar tells us_she will never 
sing opera unless in the language in 
which it was written. Well, I have heard 
her in Berlin sing both French and 
Italian opera in German—and very ex- 
cellent German, too. 


As the Germans Do 


When the German attends opera he 
wants to know what it is all about, and 
insists that the singer, whom he has 
engaged and is paying, sing in German. 
[ once heard a very famous Italian art- 
ist sing “Carmen” in Italian in Dres- 
den, with the result that many people 
left before the performance was over. 
Calvé sang it there once in French, but 
never again. In Vienna this rule is so 
stringent that no artist is invited to 
sing at the Imperial Opera who cannot 
sing in German. 

When you go to hear the “Gotter- 
dimmerung” in Paris you find it mas- 
querading as “Le Crépuscule des Dieux,” 
and if you saw “Bauern Ehre” on the 
plays bills, would you recognize it as 
“Cavalleria Rusticana?” Even the titles 


when possible are translated. To me 
“The Dusk of the Gods” sounds far 
more beautiful than “Gétterdimmer- 
ung.” 


I have heard French, Italian, Russian 
and even English opera and one Ameri- 
can, “Poia,”’ sung in German, and I en- 
joyed it just as much as if it had been 
riven in the original language. Neither 
the artists, nor the librettist put for- 
ward any excuses as to the difficulties of 
translation or of finding the proper 
words to fit the musical emphasis. They 
knew their audience not only wanted 
something they could hear, but could also 
understand, and they gave it to them. 

This is the great reason why opera is 
a popular success in France, Germany 
and Italy; the lack of it, for its miser- 
able failure here. 

In Europe the audience is master; the 
artists are its servants. In Europe, 
while the artist is held in the highest 
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respect, he must conform to the wishes 
of the public. Here we treat them as 
spoiled children whose every whim must 
be indulged, with the result that down 
in their heart of hearts they despise us. 
They know that 90 per cent of their 
audience does not understand them. That 
being the case, they are not going to 
take that care with the diction and 
enunciation demanded of them in Eu- 
rope; and when diction and enunciation 
are bad, the singing invariably suffers. 
In the past season probably there were 
a half million admissions to the Metro- 
politan Opera. This does not mean that 
a half million different people heard 
grand opera. Very far from it. You 
must take into consideration that a very 
large proportion of these are sub- 
scribers, each of whom heard cpera from 
twenty to forty times during the season. 
I think I should be about right in say- 
ing that one-fourth, or about 100,000 in- 
dividuals, were present; deducting from 
this the number of out-of-town visitors, 
would leave us about 75,000. How many 
of that 100,000 understood a word of 





what was being sung—or did they really 
care to know, or was it just a social 
pose? 

I attended a _ performance of the 
“Rosenkavalier.” It was one of the sad- 
dest and most lugubrious sights I have 
ever seen. Not the opera, but the audi- 
ence. The stupid, bewildered look on the 
majority of the faces; the dead silence 
at the humor of some of the lines; the 
uproarious laughter when Baron Ochs 
did some Charlie Chaplin  slap-stick 
work, or when the Rose Cavalier hits him 
in the digestive regions with a pillow. 
They would have hissed such primitive 
stuff at a vaudeville show. Here it 
seemed to give them hysterical relief. 
Are we to believe that the audience was 
composed of such long-eared fools that 
they did not see the contemptible ab- 
surdity of it all? That the management 
and the artists with perfect right were 
not laughing in their sleeves? 

In Europe opera is a democratic insti- 
tution. Here it is an autocratic one. 
There it is democratic because the people 
can go and understand. Those who rule, 


however autocratic they may be in other 
ways, realize the necessity of giving the 
people a certain amount of mental recre- 
ation. Here the millionaire, utterly 
selfish, cannot and will not understand 
that want. And our city government, 
wilfully blind to the needs of the people, 
will make no move. 


Remedy with the Public 


The remedy to a great extent lies in 
the hands of the public. They made use 
of that remedy in the case of the Century 
Theater. They can make use of it in the 
case of the Metropolitan Opera. 

It is the sheerest nonsense and im- 
pertinence to say that the Metropolitan 
is a private institution; that it is none 
of the public’s business how it is con- 
ducted or by whom directed. If the pub- 
lic refused to attend it because of its 
undemocratic and un-American manage- 
ment, it would not last one season. 

But the dear New York public loves to 
be fooled. 

Operatic gold bricks; vocal wooden 
nutmegs; and a glimpse of society thrown 
in; “don’t-wake-the-baby” conducting; 
postal card scenery; business men, very 
uncomfortable in stiff shirts; ladies more 
uncomfortable in very low costumes— 
what was it all about? “Show me!” 
Certainly. Six dollars, please. 








MRS. MAE D. MILLER 
OFFERS RECITAL BY 
ALLENTOWN PUPILS 

















Mrs. Mae D. Miller, Teacher of Singing 
in Allentown, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., May 10.—A charm- 
ing recital was given by pupils of Mrs. 
Mae D. Miller in Hamilton Hall on May 
8. The young singers gave performances 
which reflected credit not only upon them- 
selves, but upon their teacher for the 
delivery of the various numbers showed 
her thoroughness in training. Elloda 
Kemmerer was the accompanist in a pro- 
gram which read as follows: 

Trio, ““Ashes of Roses,’’ Woodman, Rachael 
Bennett, Mildred Kemmerer, Grace Miller. 
“Sing, Sing, Birds on the Wing,’ Nutting; 
Elizabeth Lyte. ‘“‘Boat Song,’’ Ware; Vivian 


King. “Serenade,” Neidlinger; Julia Mc- 
Gonigle. “Consider and Hear Me,’ Wooler; 
Grace Miller. Duet, ‘“‘Bacarolle,’’ Neuland ; 


“La Serenata,” 
“Still wie die 
‘Rose 


Vivian King, Elizabeth Lyte. 
Tosti; Lucy Willenbecher 
Nacht,” 3ohm:; Mildred Kemmerer. 


in the Bud,’’ Forster; Fannie Kuhns. 
from the Persian,” Chadwick; 
Leoni; Rachael Bennett. Duet, 
Birds’ Farewell,’ Hildach; Lucy 
becher, Mildred Kemmerer. 


“Song 
“Dawn,” 
“Passage 
Willen- 


Mrs. Miller, who is one of Allentown’s 
successful teachers, has been studying 
with Fernando Tanara, the prominent 
New York vocal teacher and coach. 





ROCHESTER PLANS FOR SEASON 


Managers Announce Many Fa- 
mous Artists for 1916-1917 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 18.—The 
Tuesday Musicale, under its new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Margarete Goetze Kellner, is 
concluding its concert plans for the com- 
ing season, which include twelve morning 
recitals and three evening concerts. The 
morning recitals will consist of six, 
given by members of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale and six by visiting artists, the same 
as last season, and the three evening 
concerts will be given in Convention 
Hall, under the leadership of Walter 
Bentley Ball. 

The artists for the evening concerts 
are Emmy Destinn, Nov. 10; Eleanor 
Gerhardt and Efrem Zimbalist in joint 
recital, Jan. 31; Harold Bauer and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch in joint recital, March 21. 
The artists for the morning recitals are 
Ratan Devi in East Indian folk-songs, 
with Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy speak- 
ing on Indian music; Rudolf Ganz, pian- 
ist; Reinald Warlich, baritone; Emma 
Roberts, contralto, and Guiomar Novaes, 
Spanish pianist. The artist for the 
sixth recital is to be announced later. 
The morning recitals will again be held 
at the Regent Theater. 

James E. Furlong, local manager, an- 
nounces the following artists for next 
season at Convention Hall: Percy 
Grainger, Australian pianist, Oct. 12, in 
joint recital with a singer not yet an- 
nounced; on Thanksgiving night, Ysaye, 
violinist, and Leopold Godowsky, pianist, 
in joint recital; Paderewski booked for 
mid-November and Fritz Kreisler, vio- 
linist, for January. There will be two 
visiting orchestras during the season, 
dates to be given later. M. E. W. 


Local 








“Romance” 


Newly Issued: 
“THE BIRTH OF GREEN” 


(A SONG FOR SPRING) 
Words and Music by 

‘ FLORENCE PARR GERE 

Published by C. W. Thompson 


[Dedicated to Mme 
Two Songs by Florence Parr Gere [High and Low Votce} 
Published by Luckhardt and Belder 


Gadski]) “I am the Wind” 





MOLINE CHILD PIANiST 
DISCLOSES HIGH ABILITY 


Arvid Owens, Eleven-Year-Old Musi- 
cian, Heard in Recital—Octave 
Dua in Benefit Concert 


MOLINE, ILL., May 20.—Arvid Owens, 
an eleven-year-old pianist, last week ap- 
peared at the home of Mr. Frank Gates 
Allen and performed an exacting pro- 
gram before a representative audience 
of Tri-city musical people. 

The boy, who has been playing since 
he was five years old, under the exclu- 
sive guidance of Mary Lindsay Oliver, 
has demonstrated his possession of a 
talent which warrants a strong faith in 
his future as an artist of exceptional 
powers. He gave such compositions as 
the Beethoven “Moonlight” Sonata, a 
Rondo by Couperin, the Massenet “Elé- 
gie” and “Kammenoi-Ostrow,” Rubin- 
stein, compositions which for their ac- 
ceptance demand the finest mental and 
musical qualities of the artists. He 
played with astonishing facility. 

Octave Dua of the Chicago Opera 
Company was recently heard in a Bel- 
gian Relief Fund entertainment, singing 
songs of a national character, with a 
voice of rich musical capacity. He was 
accompanied by Mary Lindsay Oliver. 

Clare Pearl Livingston Hansel, con- 
tralto, gave a song recital at the Meth- 
odist Church before a large audience. 

In Rock Island, “King Olaf,” a can 
tata by the Kansas City composer, Car] 
Busch, was given at the Augustana Col- 
lege, under the leadership of J. Victor 
Bergquist, before a large local audience. 
The Oriole Club, a women’s singing or- 
ganization, under the direction of Arvid 
Samuelson, also appeared at the college 
this week in a successful program. 

M. L. O. 
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“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” STIRS 
THRONG AT TEXAS SANGERFEST 


Most Dramatic Moment at San Antonio Gathering Is Singing of 
National Anthem by Carl Schlegel, United Societies and Audience 
in Alamo City—-Mabel Garrison the Favorite of the Festival 
Audiences—Local Artists and Organizations Join in Programs 
with Visiting Delegates 


AN ANTONIO, Tex., May 11.—Thir- 
teen cities of Texas, sixteen singing 
societies, and seven state-wide associa- 
tions were represented in the Sangerfest 
that began with a reception on May 8, 
and ended with the election of officers 
May 10. 
various singing societies that made up 
the Sangerfest. 

This is the fourth meeting of the Ger- These from out of town were supple- 
ae Pace ; ‘ mented by five San Antonio organiza- 

man singing societies in San Antonio, _ tions: 


and the thirty-first meeting in the State The Mozart Society, the Special Festival 
—the first being under a live oak tree Chorus, the Children’s Chorus from the public 
on the banks of Comal Creek, near New ge i. Rhy — bys need ve 
. a . Clu and the San ntonio Symphony r- 
Braunfels, in 1845, just five years after chestra, Arthur Claassen, festival conductor. 
Prince Sols brought the German colo- 
nists to this section. During the period 
of the Civil War there was a long inter- 
ruption, but since 1873 the meetings have 
been regular, being now held each two 
years. 


Societies from Thirteen Cities 
The societies represented this year 


were as follows: 
NORTH CLARK STREET 


BUSH CONSERVATORY, AND CHICAGO AVENUE 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director EDGAR A. NELSON, Assistant Director | 


SUMMER NORMAL ®R35NS Special Courses 


Music Expression Public School Music 
Accredited Courses leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
conducted by an unsurpassed Faculty of over sixty Instructors, in- 





Siingerbund, Houston; Gesang-Verein Con- 
zordia, Galveston; Saingerrunde, Austin; Ge- 
sang-Verein Frohsinn, Dallas; Schweitzer 
Mannerchor, Dallas; Gesang-Verein Vorwarts, 
Brenham; Minnerchor High-Hill, Schulen- 
burg; Gesang-Verein Vorwarts, Denison; 
Gesang-Verein Teutonia, Fort Worth; Ge- 
sang- Verein Liederkranz, Rockdale; Manner- 
chor, Taylor; Gesang-Verein Concordia, 
Friedricksburg; Magnolia Mannerchor, Hous- 


There were 500 voices from the ton; Gesang- Verein Liedertafel, Spring 
Branch; Miannerchor, La Grange, and Cedar 


Minnerchor, La Grange. 


The soloists for the Sangerfest were 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, and Car! Schle- 
gel, baritone, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Local musicians who 
participated as soloists were Mrs. L. L. 
Marks and Mrs. Marion Raborg, so- 
pranos; Elsa Harms, contralto; Ruth 
Bingamos, piano, with Arthur Claassen 
as conductor. 








cluding: 

CHARLES W. CLARK Mme. JULIA RIVE-KING Guy Herbert Woodard 

Herbert Miller Edgar A. Brazelton Robert Yale Smith 

Mme. Justine Wegener Grace Stewart Potter Mae Julie Riiey 

Roland E. Leach Eleanor Smith Emile LeClercq 
Students wishing private lessons with any of the above named 

artists should make application in advance. 


The Only Conservatory in Chicago Maintaining its Own Dormitories 


Practice pianos free to Dormitory students. Reservation of rooms must be made in ad- 
vance. For Catalog and special literature address EDWARD H. SCHWENKER, Secretary 


STUDY VOICE 


THIS SU MMER WITH 


DUDLEY BUCK 


Class begins June 15th 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 








ADDRESS: ELSIE T. COWEN, 


ANNA BUTLER 


SOPRANO 
ADDRESS: AUDITORIUM HOTEL, CHICAGO 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


—* eal p — THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ran amrosc rector. n endowed school of music. The only schoo 
The Operatic Department affiliated with the Metropolitan’ ie wee a 
Address, Box 22, 120 Claremont Avenue 


ORGANIST—Head of Organ Depart- 

ment, Northwestern University School of 

Music, Evanston, III. 
RECITALS 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Nevada VAN DER VEER | Reed MILLER 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO TENOR 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals. Individually and jointly 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


A E. CONTRALT 
ied E ., L E, R M A N ae 


Management: Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 1190 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALS—Excerpts from the Operas | 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 




































“Beulah Beach has a large, resonant voice and a spirited delivery.” 
—Chicago Herald, Feb. 21, 1916 


Personal Address: 724 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


As “‘Marguerite” in “Faust” 














John C. Diehlman is president of the 
Texas Sangerbund and honorary presi- 
dent of the Sangerfest; the other officers 
of the Sangerbund are Fritz Huebner, 
secretary, and Richard Erler, treasurer. 
Robert Hanschke and C. H. Mueller are 
honorary vice-presidents of the Sanger- 
fest. The next meeting will be in Fort 
Worth and the new officers will be Fred 
Runge, president, and J. Groeninger, 
treasurer, both of Forth Worth. 

The musical part of the Sangerfest 
consisted of three programs, all given 
at Beethoven Hall. At the meeting 
Wednesday to elect officers, societies 
from the different towns were called 
upon to render numbers. 

Mabel Garrison was easily the favorite 
of the audiences. Her singing with such 
ease developing the most striking and 
artistic effects without apparent effort 
aroused continuous wonder—perhaps in 
this was her greatest art, that of doing 
the beautiful, the delicate, the forte, with 
such delicious ease, nor was the human 
element lacking. The emotional shad- 
ings kept the audience always respon- 
sive to her lightest wish. In the first 
concert she appeared in “Ah fors e lui” 
from “Traviata” and a group of lieder. 
In the last concert she sang the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé,” by Delibes, and 
another group of songs. But these were 
only a small part of her numbers, for 
the insistence of the audience called 
forth many encores. 


Anthem Sung in Streets 


Carl Schlegel also won many honors 
and shared with Miss Garrison the ap- 
preciation of the audiences. He too 
drew storms of applause and had to re- 
spond to many encores. The most dra- 
matic incident occurred after the last 
program had been completed, when Mr. 
Schlegel seized a large American flag 
and started across the stage singing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” The_ entire 
Sangerbund arose and joined with the 
orchestra, the other San Antonio chor- 
uses and the great audience—the volume 
rose till it shook the window casements 
and the song was taken up out in the 
patio and even in the streets. 

Mr. Schlegel sang ‘“Wotan’s Farewell” 
and “Magic Fire Scene,’ from “Die 
Walkiire,” at the first concert, a group 
of lieder at the second concert, another 
group of songs at the last concert, and 
also “In einer Sturmnacht,” in connection 
with the Sangerbund. 

The local artists, Mrs. L. L. Marks 
and Mrs. Marion Raborg, and Elsa 
Ilarms, added laurels to their reputa- 
tions and were enthusiastically received 
hy the audiences. 


Praise for School Chorus 


The chorus of 1000 voices from the 
public schools under the direction of 
Mrs. Lulu Griesenbeck, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, was a fea- 
ture of the Tuesday afternoon concert, 
five numbers of a group being given by 
the mixed chorus, one by the girls’ and 
one by the boys’ chorus. It was a matter 
of peculiar pleasure for a San Antonio 
audience to hear such excellent renditions 
from the children in its schools. The 
Public School Teachers’ Chorus, also 
under the direction of Mrs. Griesenbeck, 
gave one of the numbers on the after- 
noon program and it was received with 
every indication of pleasure by the au- 
dience. 

In the various concerts the San An- 
tonio Symphony Orchestra played effect- 
ively the following numbers: 


Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger,’’ Liszt’s 
Polonaise in E Major, Overture to ‘‘The Fly- 


ing Dutchman,” the “Oberon” Overture 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, th 
‘“‘Tannhauser’”’ Overture and the ‘‘Processio; 
of the Knights of the Holy Grail,” fron 
‘“‘Parsifal.” 


The Special Festival Chorus also cam: 
in for much praise, as well as the Mozar: 
Society. 


Chorus of 500 


The chief interest was furnished b, 
the delegates themselves, formed into ; 
chorus of over 500 voices under the di 
rection of Mr. Claassen. The numbers 
in which they appeared were the fo] 
lowing: 

‘Das Alte Miitterchen,’’ Max Spicker; ‘‘M) 
Old Kentucky Home,’’ by Foster van de: 
Stucken; “Gothenzug,”’ Schmidt; “Die 
Lorelei,’’ Silcjer; ‘‘Schaefers Sonntagslied,’ 
Kreutzer; ‘‘Ritters Abschied,’’ Kikkel; ‘‘Ger 
manezug,’’ Lund, with Miss Harms and Car! 
Schlegel as soloists; ‘‘Es Steht Maechtinge,’ 
Pache, and “In einen Kiihlen,’’ by Gluck 
“Drei Roeselin,’’ Silcher-Zollner, and ‘‘I: 
einer Sturmnacht,’’ with Carl Schlegel as 
soloist. 


The meeting was referred to by the 
delegates as the greatest meeting in the 
history of the Saingerbund. The choral! 
work was of the very highest _. 





Delegates to Democratic Convention 
Will Hear “Siegfried” 


St. Louis, Mo., May 15.—The mem- 
bers of the Citizens’ committee in charge 
of the local arrangements for the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention and repre- 
sentatives of the St. Louis Grand Opera 
Committee have changed the date of the 
performance of “Siegfried” from June 
12 to June 13. There will be a great 
number of out-of-town visitors here for 
the convention and this change will en- 
able many to take advantage of this 
wonderful performance. 

H. W. C. 
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JEAN COOPER CONTRALTO 


Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald: ‘Miss 
Cooper has a delightful contralto voice and 
was applauded to the echo. She made such 
a favorable impression upon her audience 
that at the close of the concert many ex- 
pressed the hope that her visit to Syracuse 
would be repeated at no distant day. Blessed 
with a most engaging personality as well as 
a sweet and well trained voice, the young 
contralto charmed all who heard her.’’ 
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ST. LOUIS STUDENTS 
APPEAR IN “AIDA” 


High School Chorus Gives Con- 
cert Performance of Opera— 
Hear Damrosch Players 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 15.—A splendid 
oncert performance of Verdi’s “Aida” 
was given Friday evening by a chorus 
numbering six hundred and fifty young 
nen and women, one hundred and thirty 
‘rom each one of the public and high 
-chools singing in the choral numbers 


inder the leadership of E. L. Coburn, 
supervisor of music in the public school, 
and assisted by six local soloists: Mrs. 
Blanche Skrainka, soprano, as Aida; 
Olga Hambuechen, contralto, as Am- 
neris; James J. Rohan, tenor, as Ra- 
dames; Louis Templeton, baritone, as 
Amonasro; J. J. Kessler, bass, as Ram- 
phis, and Frank Ingalls, bass, as the 
King. The organ accompaniments were 
played by Teresa Finn and the piano ac- 
companists were Mrs. E. B. Mayse and 
D. H. Cleland. 

This opera has been studied for an en- 
tire year in concert form in all the 
public schools of the city. Both soloists 
and chorus sang with good intonation and 
the most noticeable point of all was the 
excellent way in which the chorus fol- 
lowed the baton of Mr. Coburn. A large 
audience was in attendance. 

Coming as the climax to a brilliant 
musical season the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
gave a concert last Thursday night at 
the Odeon that will not soon be for- 
gotten. They came under the auspices 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
The opening number of the program was 
Symphony in G Minor by Kalinnikow. 
Then came “L’aprés-midi d’un Faune”’ by 
Debussy. Part two brought the added at- 
traction of Josef Hofmann, pianist, whose 
superb playing brought an ovation sel- 
dom given an assisting artist. The Con- 
certo in A Minor by Schumann was his 
initial offering, with several extras. The 
closing orchestral numbers were “Molly 
on the Shore,” “Irish Tune” and “Shep- 
erd’s Hey,” by Percy Grainger. 

The Rodolfo Foronari Concert Com- 
pany appeared here in two concerts at 
the Sheldon Memorial Hall on Wednes- 
day and Thursday evening last week for 
the benefit of the Sunshine Society. The 
talented baritone and his assisting art- 
ists gave two very satisfactory programs. 

Victor Lichtenstein, conductor of the 
Young Peoples’ String Orchestra, pre- 
sented his players in their second con- 
cert last Sunday afternoon. It was as 
successful as the first; the principal num- 
bers included Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsum- 








“Carrie Jacobs Bond Day” Fitting ly 


Celebrated at the San Diego Exposition 





























Mrs. Bond and Noted Group Accompanying Her: 
Alice Lee, Acting President Official Woman's Board of the Exposition; Mrs. L. J. Selby of Los Angeles, Contralto; 
Mrs. W. F. Petterfield, Soprano; Mrs. E. F. Lannon, Mrs. Marcus Miller, Elizabeth Marston, Members of the Official 
Woman’s Board; Mrs. Fred Jacobs Smith, Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, Fred Jacobs Smith, Alfreda Beatty, Soprano; Mrs. 
George McKenzie, Chairman Social Committee; Dean Blake, Baritone; Col. J. H. Pendleton, Mrs. L. L. Rowan, Con- 
tralto; Albert F. Conant, Organist 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., May 7.—Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, the noted composer, 
was honored with a special day at the 
Panama-California International Exposi- 
tion last Thursday. Mrs. Bond arrived 
at the western gate of the exposition at 
2.30 in the afternoon, where she was met 
by a reception committee and escorted 
to the steps of the California Buiding. 
After the official greetings there she was 
taken to the big outdoor pipe organ, where 
the first special Bond program of the 
day was given. Albert Conant played 
‘““A Perfect Day” on the pipe organ, Dean 
Blake sang “Life’s Garden,” and a quar- 
tet composed of Alfreda Beatty, Mrs. L. 


L. Rowan, Mr. Wagner and Dean Blake 
sang “A Song of the Hills,” “O, Haunt- 
ing Memory” and “To-day.” Mrs. Rowan 
then sang “God Remembers When the 
World Forgets” and “Shadows.” Mr. 
Conant played a medley of Carrie Jacobs 
Bond songs and Alfreda Beatty sang 
‘“’Tis Summer in Thine Eyes” and “Do 
You Remember.” 

After Mrs. Bond had reviewed the 
marine corps dress parade, Tomasino’s 
Royal Italian band gave a special half- 
hour concert of Bond songs, which in- 
cluded “Waltz of the Wild Flowers,” 
“Tzigani Dances No. 1 and No. 2” anda 
medley of songs. “California” was sung 
by Dean Blake. 

Mrs. Bond herself sang a number of 


Left to Right, Gertrude Gilbert, Chairman Exposition Music Committee; 


children’s songs at the reception in the 
women’s board headquarters at 4.30. 
Several of these songs, including “I’ve 
Got to Practise” and “I Wish I Had a 
Little Dog That Liked to Stay at Home” 
have not been published. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Bond and her 
party listened to a special program of 
Hawaiian music at the Hawaiian village, 
were the guests of honor at the concert 
of Tomasino’s Royal Italian band in front 
of the United States Fisheries Building, 
and then inspected a number of the 
Isthmus attractions. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond was the first per- 
son to be honored by having a day named 
for her at the Panama-California Inter- 
national Exposition this year. 








mer Night’s Dream,” Haydn’s Symphony 


No. 2 in D Major, Tschaikowsky’s An- 
dante Cantabile and Pierné’s Serenade. 
The orchestra was assisted by the Ladies’ 
Choral Club, Mrs. Victor Lichtenstein, 
conductor, who sang “The Snow,” with 
violin obbligato. H. W. C. 















Mme. Mulford as ‘‘Amneris’’ 
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HEP ARD sis SUMMER STUDY 


Progressive Training School for Teachers and Performers—Children’s Work a Specialty 


Relaxation — Vitalization — Freedom — Poise — Concentration — Power 


TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS SOLVED IN CLASS AND PRIVATE CONFERENCE 


<ZOLX>I 








SHEPARD SCHOOL OF MUSiG * “SNES SHEPARD Qrange W, J. Summer Session, June 15—August 1 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER ADOPTS SIEVEKING METHOD 


Dear Mr. Sieveking: 


I cannot refrain from telling you what a favorable impression the explanation and practical demon 
strations you gave me of your method has made on me. I think that your method is unique in utiliza 
on of your extensive anatomical knowledge of the movements employed in piano technique It had to be 


found, and you were the discoverer. 


I do believe that an admirable technique shoul 


result from the practicing of your exercises, which 
I myself use daily. I believe every young aspiring pianist would benefit inestimably by an_ initiation 
nto Sieveking’s use of the ‘‘dead weight’’ in piano playing. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


| For Professionals. Middle of June to Middle of September at Summer home 
within one hour of New York City 


Address: MARTINUS SIEVEKING, 140 West 76th St., New York 


MARVELOUS RESULTS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
WITHIN A VERY SHORT TIME 


Descriptive circular mailed on request. 











COLUMBUS HONORS 
STILLMAN-KELLEY 


Composer Feted During Visit to 
Ohio City for University 


Appearance 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 10. — Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, assisted by Mrs. Kelley, 
gave a delightful lecture-recital in the 
Ohio State University Thursday evening, 
May 11, under the auspices of the study 
group of the Faculty Women’s Club. 

The subject was “Nationalism in 
Music.” The illustrations were from 
Bizet, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, and two of 
Mr. Kelley’s own works—the “Defeat of 
Macbeth,” and the “Aladdin’ Suite, 
orchestral numbers which have been re- 
cently played, the latter, one of the novel- 
ties of the Cincinnati May Festival. 

Many social attentions were shown to 
the composer and his charming wife, 
who, by the way, is an excellent pianist 
and a teacher of distinction at the West- 
ern College for Women and the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. 

Mrs. Frank Sanborn gave a reception 
on Thursday afternoon in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. Kelley; the Study Group gave a 
dinner at the Hartman Hotel Thursday 
evening; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wyer 
gave a luncheon at the Athletic Club on 
l‘riday noon. Two box parties were 
given for the pleasure of the guests and 
their friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kelley were accompanied 
to Columbus by Mrs. John H. Boalt, of 
New York (formerly of San Francisco), 
who knew Mr. and Mrs. Kelley in the 
days when Mr. Kelley was gathering the 


material for his “Aladdin” Suite in 
Chinatown, San Francisco. Mrs. Boalt 
has had a rich musical life, and is now 
vice-president of the  Stillman-Kelley 
Publication Society, in which she is 
deeply interested. ELLA MAy SMITH. 


Gilderoy Scott on Philharmonic Tour 


While on its tour the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor, wired Gilderoy Scott, the Eng- 
lish contralto, who has been in New York 
this year, to join it on May 18, owing 
to the indisposition of Ruth Townsend, 
the contralto. Miss Scott is to do the 
“Messiah,” which she has sung in Eng- 
land under the most distinguished con- 
ductors, in Nashville, Tenn., on May 
19. She will also sing in several other 
concerts. 





THE HERMAN KLEIN 
PHONO- VOCAL METHOD 


Based upon the Famous 


School of Manuel Garcia 


A perfect and complete 
method of vocal study for 
teachers, singers, stu- 
dents. The exercise les- 
sons are wonderful voice 
records, sung by well- ) 

~ — 





known artists, and are 
perfect in_ tone. rop- 
that illustrates every { 

ri 


branch of vocalization. It 


is endorsed by leading singers and vocal in 
structors in both America and Europe. The 
voice records can be used on any Disc Talk 
ing Machine, Columbia, Victor, etc. Booklet 
containing opinions of Mme. Tetrazzini, 
Signor Zenatello, Mlle. Lipkowska and other 
leading artists, also particulars, sent on re- 
quest. 


THE MUSIC-PHONE METHOD 
910 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


method provides a_prop- 
erly graduated series of 
exercises; and a model 
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spring output. Unfortunately none of 
them presents any individuality, so that 
more than brief passing comment becomes 
unnecessary. There are no less than nine 
songs by M. Hugh Moss, five by Marsh- 
all Bartholomew, three by Margery 
Allen Cook and a single song by Frances 
Hamilton.* 

The Moss songs include an obvious 
ballad-like setting of Shakespeare’s 
“Shall I Compare Thee to a Summer’s 
Day?” an unimportant lullaby, “The 
Winds and I,” a most banal song, “My 
Gifts,” worthy at best of a place in a 
Broadway musical comedy, and five set- 
tings of German poems, “Refuge” (“Zu- 
flucht”), “I Never Knew Before” (“Ich 
hab’ es nicht gewusst’”), “Souls” (“Seel- 
en”), “The Blue Lake” (“Vom _ blauen 
See”), and “Forever” (Ewig). Wheth- 
er the German poems have been an in- 
spiration to Mr. Moss or not, it is diffi- 
cult to say; one notices, however, that 
in writing music for them he has been 
a bit more successful than in the others. 
There are some good points in “I Never 
Knew Before,’ “The Blue Lake” and 


“Forever.” The commonplaceness of the : 7 ; 
Shakespeare setting, the monotony of OSSETTER G. COLE has written a ht pe 
“Souls” and the pretentious straining in very fine Legend for piano solo.|| It “A perfect mistress of the art of singing. 


“Refuge” are prodigious. 

Mr. Bartholomew’s songs are examples 
of how a musician who is well equipped 
from a technical standpoint can write 
without at all holding the interest. “The 
Gentle Traveller” and “Rain” (this a 
setting of “It is not raining rain to me,” 
which needs no further setting, as it 
has been done very well by two Amer- 
ican composers, Messrs. Schneider and 
Loud), vie with “Blackberries” in point 
of lack of merit. “April Song” has a 
certain melodic swing, while “A Song in 


the Night” might be welcome when sung by G. Schirmer.{ The best is “Thy ; ; ea 
by a rarely gifted singer. Beauty,” a setting of a Michael Angelo any other standpoint, was truly delightful. 
The Cook songs are a Lullaby, “The translation. For emotional fullness, for 


Wild Bird” and “Love’s Highway.” All 
three songs are in D flat major. They 
could not be better, or worse, for that 
matter in any other key. The last named 
is better written than the first two, but 
it is equally uninspired. 

Frances Hamilton’s “A Sigh” is inco- 
herently handled, without any direct ex- 
pression, save the final eight measures, 
which are notable for being undistin- 
guished as well as for their directness. 


* * * 


WO songs, “Smile with Me” and 

Love’s Silence,” by L. Camilieri, 
make their appearance.} Mr. Camilieri is 
a conductor of foreign note who has 
made his home in New York. The songs 
are not especially distinguished, ‘Love’s 
Silence” to a poem by Jessie B. Ritten- 
house, being the better of the two. It is 
dedicated to Marie Sundelius. Both are 
published in two keys—high and medium. 


* * 


DELIGHTFUL Lullaby for a me- 
dium voice with piano accompani- 
ment by Gertrude Wesselhoeft-Hoffmann 


skil! and considerable imagination. The 
composer deals in a direct melody, which 
she has harmonized by contriving a piano 
accompaniment in which the voices are 
deftly handled. The use of a little figure 
of two notes, B flat and A flat, stated 
first in the left hand and answered by 
the right, is excellent and shows taste 
on the part of this composer. 
* ok * 


CLOUGH - LEIGHTER’S “The 
e Fragrance of the Rose,” for 
three-part chorus of women’s voices, with 
piano accompaniment, is an attractive 
number that shows us this gifted com- 
poser in a direct mood.§ The piece is 
strongly melodic and the part-writing is 
what one expects from Mr. Clough- 
Leighter, excellent as regards all details. 
H. Alexander Matthews has arranged his 
solo song, “A Morning in Spring,” for 
three-part chorus of women’s voices with 
piano accompaniment. It is melodious 
but hardly representative of its com- 
poser at his best. 


i => @ 


is an example of genuine musicianly 
effort, a composition that deserves a 
place on recital programs. Mr. Cole 
understands the piano and writes for it 
not only effectively, but with unusual 
skill. It requires a good player to bring 
out its qualities. The piece is dedicated 
to Harold Henry, the Chicago pianist. 
*x* * 


HREE songs by Franklin Riker, 
whose new works are always looked 
forward to with interest, are published 


plastic treatment of voice and piano, 
this song would seem to be the best Mr. 
Riker has thus far given us. It is free 
in scheme, yet unified by an underlying 
idea. Technically, too, it shows an ad- 
vance in Mr. Riker’s work. 

There is a_ delightful setting of 
Burns’s “Bonnie Mary,” dedicated to 
Thomas Farmer, the excellent baritone, 
and a charming song in negro style called 
“‘Nebber Min’, Mah Honey.” On the oc- 
casion of the publication last winter of 
Mr. Riker’s “Mister Honey Boy,” an- 
other song in this idiom, the present re- 
viewer took the opportunity to speak of 
his decided gifts in this direction. This 
““Nebber Min’, Mah Honey,” is again a 
capital piece of work. The spirit is care- 
free, the melody bewitching. The poem 
is another example of the gift of Fred- 
erick H. Martens. 

A light song, “A Village Romance,” bv 
John H. Densmore, is likable for what 
it is, while Gabriele Sibella has a new 
song called “Little Love-Thought,” a 
melodic essay of much charm, written 
with understanding. It is dedicated to 
John McCormack. The song is_ pub- 
lished for high and low voice. 


Noble & Eldredge, New York,** issues 
a set of six piano compositions by J. 
Irank Frysinger. These are easy 
pieces, written evidently for teaching 
purposes; they are successful in meet- 
ing the need. Mr. Frysinger’s work- 
manship is good and the pieces, which 
include “The Parade, “Nodding Daisies,” 
“Peasant’s Dance,” “Cinderella’s Dance,” 
“Sunbeams at Play” and “Woodland 
Sprites,” are all melodious. 

There is advanced by the same pub- 
lishing house a group of “six recreative 
and instructive piano pieces in the first 
grade” called “At the Brownie’s Ball,” 
by Emil Kronke, a name well-known in 
teaching music. There is a Polonaise, 
Waltz, Sailor’s Hornpipe, March, Gallop 
and “Back to Work” in the set. They 
are well done. ps: Pe ft 


**°“RIRESIDE DREAMS.”’ 





Six Compositions 


for the Piano. By J. Frank Frysinger, ( 
129. Price, 30 cents’ each. “AT TT 
BROWNIE’S BALL.” Six Compositions for t¢} 
Piano. By Emil Kronke, Op. 117. Price, 
cents each the first five, 40 cents the sixt) 
New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 





H Indianapolis Musikverein Present 
q HE house of Schirmer introduces sev- into the hands of the present reviewer.t NDER the title of “Fireside Choral and Orchestral Program 
eral new composers of songs in its It is a simple song, written with real Dreams,” the house of Hinds, INDIANAPOLIS, May 11.—The Musil 


verein brought its season to a close o; 
Monday evening, when the chorus an 
orchestra delighted a large audienc 
Two numbers, “Old Folks at Home” an 
“Pizzicato Arabeske” (Franchetti), wer. 
played by the string orchestra and th 
men’s chorus sang “O Welt, du bist s. 
Wunderschoen,” Gericke. These num 
bers formed the first half of program 
while the second half was given to th 
beautiful Coleridge-Taylor music, “A 
Tale of Old Japan,” which was a re 
quest number given on two previous oc 
casions in this concert series. The so]; 
parts were taken by Lotta Logan Pars 
ley, soprano; Grace Green Einnert, cor 
tralto; Charles R. McCarty, tenor, and 
Dwight Murphy, bass. The concert wa: 
directed by Alexander Ernestinoff, with 
Mrs. S. L. Kiser as accompanist. 
. 8. 
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Sang in Biltmore Concerts, New York, and F. Wight Neuman, Chicago, as well 
as other important Concerts this season. Specially engaged to open Fort Smith, 
Ark., and Boulder, Colo., Spring Festivals. 
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Says Music Vibrations Could 
Destroy Bridges and Cities 


Merely Necessary to Get the 
Vibrations Rightly Attuned, De- 
clares Chicagoan — Successful 
Experiments in Curing the Sick 
by Means of Music 


HICAGO, May 10.—Writers of imag- 
inative fiction, such as H. G. Wells, 
even in their wildest dreams of A. D. 
2000, never conceived the destruction of 
bridges and cities by music. Yet this is 
one of the possibilities discussed by Mary 
Bower, president of the Lake View Con- 


servatory, while she was telling of the 
experiments she has made in curing 
sickness by music. 

“A wine glass can be shattered by a 
certain note on the violin,” she _ said, 
“and a piano string can be set in violent 
vibration by a certain note on the flute. 
A bar of steel has been shattered by mu- 
sical vibrations, rightly attuned. The 
vibrations are like the push with which 
a weak boy propels a large man in a 
swing—each push, at the right moment, 
increases the vibration of the swing. So 
each vibration of the musical instru- 
ment increases the vibration of the wine 
glass or the bar of steel until it is shat- 
tered. The Brooklyn Bridge might be 
shattered by violent vibrations if we 
could rightly attune musical vibrations 
to the vibrations of the bridge.” 

Miss Bower is enthusiastic over her 
experiments in curing the sick by music. 

“Music affects the beating of the heart 
before it affects the mind,” she told me. 
“The physical effect of music is known 
to many physicians. Dr. A. G. Wippern 
of Chicago gave a lecture in my studio 
last winter in which he explained why 
consecutive octaves and fifths are ob- 
jectionable to the mind. It is because 
of the actual physical effects of those cer- 
tain numbers of vibrations on the body 
first. 

“T completely cured a girl of melan- 
cholia by the aid of music. Two girls 
afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance were sent 
to me, and it required great study to 
determine what music to give them with 
regard to rhythm and the thought ex- 
pressed. I studied the action of the 
hands and nerves to aid me in determin- 
ing the effect of music on the nervous 
system, and the St. Vitus’ dance sufferers 
after a time could play the piano with 
no hindrance from their ailment. A 
little boy afflicted with paralysis was sent 
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Mary Bower, President of the Lake View 
Conservatory of Chicago 


to me and received benefit from music, 
although he was not cured. One day | 
gave him ‘Holy Night’ and at the next 
lesson I found him so carried away with 
this composition that I had to send out 
and get a copy of ‘Dance of the Elves’ 
to bring him back to earth. The steady, 
pronounced rhythm had the desired ef- 
fect.” 

Miss Bower’s attention was first called 
to the sympathetic effect on the body of 
musical vibrations by Dr. W. E. Walsh, 
an allopathic physician of Morris, Ill. 

EF. W. 


LONGEST ORCHESTRA TOUR 


Damrosch Players Return from Their 
Trip to the Pacific Coast 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
with Waiter Vamrosch, its conductor, 
returned to New York May 21, having 
completed what is without doubt the 
longest and most important tour ever 
undertaken by an orchestra of this size 
in the world. More than 8000 miles were 
covered, including a trip to the Pacific 
Coast and return. Seventy-seven con- 
certs were given within ten weeks, and at 
thirty-three of these Josef Hofmann was 
the soloist. Owing to the general pros 
perity all over the country and the con 
stantly increasing interest in symphonic 
music, the audiences were uniformly 
large. The largest crowds assembled at 
the two concerts in the open-air theater 
at the Exposition in San Diego, the after- 
noon audience numbering 16,000 and the 
evening 20,000. The farewell concert in 
San Francisco, which was given at the 
great civic auditorium, numbered 5700 
and for this concert Mr. Damrosch added 
forty-five players from the San Fran 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, making in 
all 125 players. 

Most of the cities on their itinerary 
had been visited by Mr. Damrosch and 
his orchestra on previous occasions, but 
Duluth, Grand Forks, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Helena, North Yakima, Reno and Lara- 
mie are new converts to the charms of 
Beethoven, Wagner and Debussy. 

An open-air performance of “Elijah” 
at Braves’ Field in Boston, with a chorus 
of 1500 and an orchestra of 180, sched 
uled for May 28, will conclude Mr. Dam 
rosch’s labors for the season. He ex 
pects to spend the entire summer with 
his family at Bar Harbor, Me. 


Miss Cueny Arranges Friday Morning 
Musicales for St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., May 13.—Invitations 
were sent out this week by Elizabeth 
Cueny, local concert manager, for sub- 
scriptions to a series of concerts to be 
known as Friday Morning Musicales, to 
be given at the Woman’s Club, Nov 10 
and Dec. 8, 1916, Jan. 5 and Feb. 2, at 
11 A. M. These concerts are planned 
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for the Fridays of the month on which 
there will be no concert by the Sym 
phony Orchestra. The artist to be 
heard for the first series will be Frances 
Ingram, contralto; second series, Arthur 
Shattuck, pianist, and Albert Stoessel, 
violinist, in joint recital; third series, 
Monica Graham Stults, soprano, and 
Walter Allen Stults, basso, in joint re- 
cital, and the fourth series will be the 
Zarrere Ensemble. This series is the 
first of its kind to be projected here. The 
success of the venture is practically as 
sured, as Miss Cueny has received an 
unusual number of subscriptions for so 
early an announcement. Mm. Ww. WG 


Logansport (Ind.) Choral Society Gives 
“Creation” 


LOGANSPORT, IND., May 13. The 
Logansport Choral Society, Prof. Law- 
rence Cover, conductor, was heard by a 
capacity audience at the Broadway M. E. 
Church, on Monday evening, May 8, in 
the Haydn “Creation.” Margery Dodge 
Warner, soprano; Edward Atchison, 
tenor, and Marion Green, basso, all of 
Chicago, were the soloists, their admir- 
able work winning for them much ap 
plause, in which the choral singers 
shared. Mrs. Caroline Pike at the organ 
and Alice Jefferson as pianist added to 
the pleasure which the fine presentation 
of the oratorio gave. 


Mme. Buckhout Sings American Songs 


Mme. Buckhout, the popular soprano, 
sang on Monday evening, May 1, at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Harlem 
Branch of the Y. W. C. A. Her offerings 
were Branscombe’s “A Lovely Maiden 
Roaming,” Kriens’s “Love in April,” 
Ward Stephens’s “You and I,” Kroeger’s 
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ie’ and Gilberte’s “A Valentine.” The 
Ward-Stephens and Gilberté songs were 
redemanded. On May 18 Mme. Buck 
hout was heard in a pleasing recital of 
dedicated songs at Central Music Hall in 
Chicago; she appeared on May 22 at 
Yonkers, N. Y., and on June 8 sings at 


Lockport iN. Ys 


New Choral Society Appears in Wash- 
ington, Pa. 


Washington, Pa., now boasts of a 
choral society numbering 150 voices, re- 
cently organized by John Colville Dick- 
son of Pittsburgh. In the brief space of 
five weeks Mr. Dickson drilled the chorus 
and on May 2 gave a notable concert at 
which the tenor, Evan Williams, shone 
brilliantly as soloist. Works by Beeth- 
oven and Wagner were included in the 
choral offerings, and an audience exceed- 
ing 1000 was most enthusiastic. It was 
probably the biggest musical event in the 
history of the old college town. On May 
26 Mr. Dickson will present Mr. Williams 
as soloist with the Haydn Choral Union 
in Bellevue, Pa. This is another chorus 
that Mr. Dickson organized not long ago 
and which has been the means of arous- 
ing musical interest in Bellevue and 
nearby towns. 


Soloist for Women’s Federation 


_ Eleanore Cochran, soprano, who has 
just completed a phenomenally success- 
ful tour as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Society, has been engaged 
to sing before the biennial convention of 
the National Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, May 31. This concert will be one 
of the most important events of the con- 
vention. 
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RENEW MACFARLANE 
PORTLAND CONTRACT 


Municipal Organist Reengaged— 
Number of Evening Concerts 
Reduced 


PORTLAND, ME., May 12.—The last of 
the series of municipal concerts for the 
season of 1915-1916 took place on Thurs 
day evening, May 11. The Portland 
Men’s Singing Club was the special at- 
traction and it gave an excellent pro- 
gram in faultless style, conducted by 
Will C. Macfarlane. Mr. Macfarlane 
was in fine form, and received a great 
ovation. To him, in very great measure, 
is due the credit for the success of these 
concerts, and his contract, which expires 
next October, has been renewed for an- 
other year. 

The concerts this past season have 
reached a very high standard, one that 
the music commission will find it hard 
to maintain next year. Those who as- 
sisted Mr. Macfarlane were: 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Herbert Witherspoon, Vera Barstow, 
Ada Sassoli, Grace Bonner Williams, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Kreisler, Wassily 
Besekirsky, Edna Blanche Showalter, Julia 


Culp, Lambert Murphy, George Harris, Jr., 


Ellen Bronson Babcock, Saco Valley Festival 
Chorus, Lewis C. Perkinson, and Portland 
Men’s Singing Club (three appearances). 


For the coming year the free Sunday 
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afternoon concerts ‘which have increased 
in interest and attendance during the 
past year, and which are perhaps the 
most important feature of the work of 
the commission, will be continued. The 
daily afternoon summer concerts will be 
continued from July 10 to Sept. 8. 

For the course of evening concerts the 
number will be reduced from twenty to 
fifteen in order that the commission may 
concentrate its efforts and money in pre- 
senting the very highest class of artists 
obtainable. Frieda Hempel has been en- 
gaged for the opening night. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will give a concert in 
February, the others being John Barnes 
Wells, Mischa Elman, Annie Louise 
David, harpist, Mary Jordan, Albert 
Lindquist, Frederic Martin, Anna Case, 
Clarence Whitehill, Alma Gluck, and two 
appearances of the Portland Men’s Sing- 
ing Club. A. B. 


MALE SINGER INNOVATION 
FOR PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 


Mr. Shawe Heard by Pembroke Girls— 
Hans Schneider Graduates Give 
Interesting Program 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 13.—Last 
Tuesday morning, for the first time in 
the history of Pembroke College, a male 
singer took part in the chapel exercises. 
Dean Lida Shaw-King introduced Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone of this city. 
Mr. Shawe sang Handel’s “Hear Me, 
Ye Winds and Waves.” 

Three of Mr. Shawe’s pupils have re- 
cently made successful appearances in 
local musical events. They are Clara 
Garvin, soprano, who appeared as Fi-Fi 
in the extravaganza by that name, given 
at the Providence Opera House, May 4, 
5 and 6; Ray Gardiner, bass as Sand 
Man in the same production, and Mabel 
G. L. Hurst, who sang the soprano rdéle 
in Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury,” given re- 
cently for the British Relief Association. 

Members of the post-graduate depart- 
ment of the Hans Schneider Piano School 
gave a closing recital on May 9 in Re- 
cital Hall. After an enjoyable program, 
diplomas were awarded to the following 
students: Vincent Wallace McCormick, 
Delbert Ladd Gavitt, Annie E. R. 
Whelan, Lydia Elizabeth Grafton, Mar- 
garet M. McDermott, Marcella Gerhard, 
Helen E. Kavanaugh, Ida Haminovitz 
and Mollie J. Fallon. A ¥. 








Joseph A. Farrell Soloist with Minneap- 
olis Orchestra in Kansas 


LAWRENCE, KAN., May 3.—At the con- 
cert of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra yesterday afternoon Joseph A. 
Farrell, basso cantante, distinguished 
himself as soloist. He sang Pogner’s Ad- 
dress from Wagner’s “Meistersinger” in 
an authoritative manner, with resonant 
tone and marked intelligence and was 
given an ovation. The program contained 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, ‘“Nuages” 
and “Fétes” from Debussy’s “Three Noc- 
turnes,” pieces by Massenet and Grain- 
ger, the aria, “Ah, Mon Coeur,” from 
Gounod’s “Mireille,” finely sung by Leo- 
nora Allen, soprano, the “Waldweben”’ 
from “Siegfried” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav.” 


ANNA CASE SOLOIST 
WITH ERIE APOLLOS 


Metropolitan Soprano Delights a 
Huge Audience— Chorus Work 
Wins Much Praise 


ERIE, PA., May 13.—The final concert 
given May 3 by the Apollo Club, Erie’s 
well balanced chorus of men’s voices, 
under the leadership of M. G. Williams, 
proved a most brilliant closing to a par- 
ticularly successful musical season. 

Good musicianship, well blended tonal 
quality, fine expression and intelligent 
interpretation were strongly evidenced 
in the choral numbers. 

_ Anna Case, soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, was the assisting 
artist and, as on former appearances 
here, delighted her listeners with her 
enchanting voice, superb artistry and 
captivating personality. Many encores 
were demanded from the fair singer, 
whose offerings included “Aprii,” “June” 
and “Will o’ the Wisp,” by Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, her able and sympathetic ac- 
companist. Frederick Sapper, accom- 
panist for the Apollos was of materia] 
assistance in the evening’s success. 

E. M. 





HEAR MABEL DANIELS’ POEM 


New England Conservatory Orchestra 
Gives Work of Composer 


Boston, MaAss., May 13.—Mabel W. 
Daniels’ poem for baritone and orchestra, 
“The Desolate City,” had a _ Boston 
presentation last evening, May 12, at a 
concert in Jordan Hall by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Orchestra, George W. 
Chadwick, conductor, assisted by Mary 
Gailey, violinist, and F. Morse Wemple, 
baritone, of the faculty. The composer 
is a former pupil of Mr. Chadwick. 

The Conservatory orchestra gave two 
Chadwick pieces, the Romanza from the 
Suite Symphonique, which has _ been 
played by the Symphony Orchestras of 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, and the Scherzo from the Sym- 
phony in B Flat, No. 2, which dates back 
to 1884. Miss Gailey was heard in the 
Bruch Concerto in G Minor for the 
violin. The program included the “Suite 
Algérienne” of Saint-Saéns and the Over- 
ture to “Tannhauser.” W. H. L. 





Roanoke, Va., Music Club Honors Mem- 
ory of Its Late President 


ROANOKE, VA., May 13.—The Thursday 
Morning Music Club gave a memorial re- 
cital in honor of Mrs. D. E. Spangler, 
late president of the club, on Thursday 
evening. Mrs. Spangler had planned this 
ioint recital by the advanced pupils of 
Hollins, Virginia and Elizabeth colleges 
and the plans were carried out Thurs- 
day evening under the efficient direction 
of Mrs. Ernest Baldwin. 

A large audience assembled, a number 
of out-of-town friends of Mrs. Spangler 
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being present, and the program was re- 
ceived with deep interest. Those appear- 
ing were Mary Snead, Inez Davies, Anita 
Rodemich, Francis Goodman, Elizabeth 
Pruit, Ruby Jane Norton, Margaret Do- 
ver, Pocahontas Williams, Edna Hurm 
and members of the Offenbach Choral 
Club. M. D. H. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn Plays in Brooklyn’s 
Choral Union Concert 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, the popular 
Brooklyn violinist, was heard at the sixth 
annual concert of the Brooklyn branch 
of the People’s Choral Union, on May 12. 
The program was given at Sonia Hal! 
and, under the direction of Frederick A. 
Beidleman, the choruses were exceed- 
ingly well given. Some of the numbers 
were conducted by L. Francis West, ac- 
companist, and Frederick Bartscher; 
Gladys Evelyn Spicer and William E. 
Huston, tenor, sang, and an incidental 
solo was given by Mrs. Henry Taylor. 
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Fifteenth Annual Performances 
Under Auspices of Chorus 
Club Again Demonstrate the 
New Hampshire City’s High 
Musical Status — Enthusiasm 
for Amato as the Star 


EENE, N. H., May 20.—The fifteenth 

annual music festival of the Keene 
Chorus Club took place in the City Hall 
on the afternoons of the 18th and 19th. 
This was perhaps the most successful of 
these events which have been given thus 
far in Keene, and it may be added that 
the success of these festivals has been a 
steady crescendo since their inception. 
This is first of all due to the musical 
spirit of the city, to the ability and in- 
dustry of the Chorus Club, so admirably 
developed by Nelson Coffin, the conductor, 
and also to the uncommonly practical 
and efficient administration of the 
Chorus Club committee, of which Edward 
F. Holbrook, the mainspring of the fes- 
tival, is president. It should also be said, 
in honor to the practical business sense 
and the altruism of Mr. Holbrook, that 
these festivals are essentially a civic and 
popular expression, and not at all the 
achievements of a small circle of musi- 


cians and wealthy patrons of music. 

The Keene festivals are organized in 
an exceptional manner. In the first 
place they are festivals for the people 
of Keene. For the festival just passed 
the capacity of the concert hall could 
have been sold out twice over, or nearly 
that, so great was the demand for seats. 
Realizing this, more than one person in 
the town suggested that the seats for 
the festival be sold at auction, whereby 
far greater financial returns could be 
realized than by the present system, 
by which all the seats are sold at one 
price, $3 for four concerts. The concerts 
are given by the Chorus Club of 250 
voices, by an orchestra selected from the 
original orchestra of the Boston Opera 
House, led by Louis Eaton, and the pro- 
grams include, in addition to a number 
of soloists of recognized ability, per- 
formances by a soloist of international 
fame, whose fee is paid by Mr. Hol- 
brook, as his personal donation to the 
success of the festival. 

When asked why, in view of the very 
considerable expenses of these festivals, 
he refused to agree to the sale of the 
seats by auction, Mr. Holbrook replied: 
“This festival is not for the rich people 
of Keene. When they want to hear great 
performances they can do what a good 
many of them do do in the winter season 
—go down to Boston or New York and 
pay $5 a seat and enjoy themselves. But 
the concerts given annually in Keene are 
primarily for the people who cannot go 
to the musical centers for their music 
and by whom, in many cases, even $3 is 
as much as can possibly be paid. These 
are the people whom we want to reach 
above all others, and they are the people 
most likely to appreciate the perform- 
ances at their full value.” 


Enthusiasm for Amata 


As a result of this policy the poorest 
subscriber in Keene may have the finest 
seat in the hall if he is willing to take 
his place first in the line of those who 
are wating for the box office to open. 
For the performances this season a line 
of more than seventy had formed on the 
afternoon of the day before the sale 
opened. The following day the number 
had increased to twice the original com- 
putation before the man appeared at the 
window. All of the performances of the 
festival were sold out. For the perform- 
ance in which Mr. Amato was scheduled 
to appear, visitors arrived who had trav- 
eled many miles, and standing room as 
well as sitting room was disposed of 
long before the concert opened. The 
entire county takes an immense interest 
in this yearly music festival. The auto- 
mobiles parked in the city square afford 
an impressive sight. Everyone who loves 
music comes. 

For the Amato concert came a barge 
from Leominster, which carried eleven 
young women. They debarked before 
the hall, secured eleven admission tickets, 
stood through the concert, and started 
off after ten for a destination which they 
probably reached in the very small hours. 
Mr. Amato had learned of the excep- 
tional character of his audience. He had 








Some of the Leading Figures in the Keene (N. H.) Festival. 








Left to Right— 


Lambert Murphy, Olive Kline, Nelson Coffin, Conductor of the Chorus Club; 
Mary Jordan, Mrs. Berdia C. Huntress, Accompanist, and Frederic Martin 


been impressed with the fact that many 
of the people present would never be 
able to hear him again and he responded 
with unexampled generosity to the en- 
cores. 





Entertaining the Orchestra 


The program on Thursday evening, 
the first evening performance of the fes- 
tival, announced these songs and arias 
to be sung by Mr. Amato: Prologue to 
“Pagliacci”; aria, “Eri Tu,’”’ from Verdi’s 
“Ballo in Maschera”; songs, “Lungi dal 
caro bene,” Secchi; “Fétes Galantes,” 








ae 


Left to Right: Thomas H. Thomas, 





Hahn; “Ein Weib,” Sinding; “To a Mes- 
senger,” LaForge. Among Mr. Amato’s 
encores, of which there were five, were 
the Toreador Song from “Carmen” and 
the song of Figaro from Rossini’s “Barber 





Members Between Concerts 


of Seville.” The enthusiasm over his ap- 
pearance knew no bounds. The occasion 
was made the more impressive by the 
presence of Governor Rolland H. Spauld- 
ing, who was the guest of Councilman 
rank Huntress. 

Thus was the appearance of a famous 


Walter David, Pasquale Amato, Leslie 


Priaulx, Anita Rio, Giuseppe Bamboshek, J. M. Priaulx and Edward F. Hol- 
brook, President of the Keene Chorus Club 


—_ 


Girl Pianist Wins Warm Praise 
in Paderewski Concerto—Ad- 
mirable Choral and Orches- 
tral Performances—The Verdi 
Requiem Provides a Stirring 
Finale for the Festival 


singer made memorable in Keene. But 
it should be realized that, however fa- 
mous the soloist, the real substance of 
a music festival is the chorus which rep- 
resents the actual musical status and 
achievement of the people of the city. 
And the Chorus Club proved in its per- 
formances entirely able to maintain the 
high standards of the festival. The 
choral work on Thursday evening was 
Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvason,” a work which 
is one of the most grateful and effective 
in the choral répertoire and which served 
admirably on this occasion to display the 
capacities of the singers. Other choral 
numbers of. lesser scope were the 
“Coronation March” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophet,” arranged for chorus and or- 
chestra by Silver, and the choral pas- 
sages from the prologue to Boito’s “Me- 
fistofele.” At this concert the place of 
Carrie Bridewell was taken at short no- 
tice by Anita Rio. She sang, with her 
wonted musicianship and temperament, 
the air, “Ritorna Vincitor,” from “Aida,” 
and a group of “Mother Goose” melodies 
by Arthur E. Johnstone, dedicated to 
her. She was fortunate in her inter- 
pretation of both the noble and dramatic 
air of Verdi and the Johnstone songs in 
lighter vein, which made an effective con- 
trast. 

The orchestral program for the after- 
noon of the 19th was as follows: Sym- 
phony in G Minor, Mozart; symphonic 
poem, “Rouet d’Omphale,” Saint-Saéns; 
Concerto for Pianoforte, Paderewski; for 
strings alone, “Abendlied,” Schumann; 
Serenade from ballet, “Namouna,” Lalo; 
Irish reel, “Molly on the Shore,” Percy 
Grainger; “Jubel” Overture, Weber. The 
soloist was Anne Gulick of Boston. She 
played Paderewski’s concerto with plen- 
tiful virtuosity, with musical feeling and 
a clear understanding of the structure 
of the work which is considerably more 
solid than the structure of many a well- 
known piece for piano and orchestra. 
That Miss Gulick in future years will be 
even more of a colorist and will allow 
herself more liberty and elasticity in 
matters of tempi than she does now is a 
natural conclusion. At present there are 
few young women in this country who 
approach her in sound intelligence, poise 
and virtuosity. From such a _ pianist, 
who in her eighteenth year can under- 
take and carry through such a work as 
the Paderewski concerto, with its excep- 
tional technical and interpretative de- 
mands, much may be expected in years 
to come. Miss Gulick was applauded 
with the greatest enthusiasm and added 
two encores to the program. 


Orchestral Performances 


The orchestral performances were of 
unusual interest. Mr. Eaton is an ex- 
ceptionally musical conductor. He inter- 
preted the G Minor Symphony of Mo- 
zart; the delightful piece of Saint- 
Saéns, “Rouet d’Omphale,” the _ short 
pieces for strings and Weber’s overture 
.with a remarkable variety of coloring 
"and elasticity of style. He met each 
composer on his own ground and made 
his meaning clear. The effect of the lit- 
tle orchestra made one realize much 
more than any words how greatly to the 
detriment of the Mozart and Haydn sym. 
phony is the big modern orchestra. Thy 
Mozart symphony was given feeling as 
well as classic proportion, and how deep 
is the feeling of this wonderful music! 
The pieces for strings made an excellent 
effect. Percy Grainger’s setting of the 
tune of the Irish reel is a real (heaven 
forgive the pun!) jeu d’esprit of a gifted 
and accomplished composer. The melody 
is treated with a full appreciation of its 
rhythmic character and its distinctive 
melodic characteristics. Its harmoniza- 


tion is neither over- nor under-done. 
The resource in the writing for the 
strings bore additional witness to the 


skill and inspiration of Mr. Grainger. 
After the orchestral concert was seen 
one of the sights of the Keene Festival— 
the orchestra members entering automo- 
biles loaned by townspeople for the pur- 
pose, and going on rides through the 
country as a sort of healthful intermis- 
sion between concerts. It is the pur- 
pose of the Festival Committee to show 
due appreciation of the services of the 
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orchestra, and also to bring the men back 
to the evening concert in good spirits 
by giving them afternoon rides through 
the beautiful country. Nor was it fancy 
on the part of the writer which assured 
him that the evening performances on 
the 18th were, in fact, more vigorous and 
enthusiastic than those of the afternoon. 

On Thursday afternoon the high school 
chorus of 250 performed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Coffin. These soloists as- 
sisted: Anita Rio, soprano; Jose Shaun, 
tenor; Willard Flint, bass-baritone; Carl 
Faelten, pianist. The chorus was warmly 
praised for the freshness and beauty of 
the choral tone, precision of attack and 
intelligent interpretation. The chorus 
sang a waltz song, “The Pliable Swain,” 


of Jacobowski, Poniatowski’s “ Yeoman’s 
Wedding Song” and Gounod’s motet, 
“Gallia.” Miss Rio sang these songs: 
“Minon,” Tosti; “The Call of Radha,” 
Ware; “I Will Await Thee,” Clark, and 
“June,” Mrs. Beach. Mr. Flint’s songs 
were: “The Mad Dog,” L. Lehmann; “A 
Sea Drift,” Brander, and “The Pipes of 
Gordon’s Men,” Hammond. Mr. Faelten 
played with his wonted authority and mu- 
sicianship a Bourrée of Bach, Beethoven’s 
Rondo, Op. 51, No. 2, and Chopin’s 
Scherzo, Op. 31. Mr. Shaun’s songs were 
Clay’s “I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” 
Rogers’s “The Star” and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Q Thou Billowy Harvest Field.” Cor- 
nelia Mattocks Smith accompanied. 


For the final concert of the Festival 
Verdi’s Requiem was the work performed. 


The soloists were Olive Kline, soprano; 
Mary Jordan, contralto; Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor; Frederic Martin, bass. The 
performances of the chorus called praise 
from all sides for Mr. Coffin. In point 
of attack, cleanness of diction, phrasing, 
gradations of tone, and, when required, 
the extreme of dramatic brilliancy, this 
body of singers gave performances of 
astonishing interest and artistic value. 
Mr. Coffin felt the music sincerely and 
sympathetically. It was interpreted with 
spirit. He did not attempt to make an 
old-fashioned oratorio out of a work not 
at all of that kind. His beat was firm 
but plastic, his spirit dramatic. He left 
room for thrilling climaxes. He has ac- 
complished wonders with his forces in the 
fifteen years of his work with them. 


Of the soloists the beauty and fresh- 
ness of Miss Kline’s voice were immedi- 
ately observed and widely commented 
upon. It is a voice yet to be thoroughly 
worked out, but it is already one of the 
interesting voices among the younger 
singers in this country. Miss Jordan 
sang with a full sonorous tone and in 
the manner of an artist of authority, 
though her interpretation was along 
rather conventional lines. Mr. Murphy’s 
beautiful voice was admired for its fresh- 
ness and resonance, as was the youthful 
enthusiasm with which he sang. Mr. 
Martin displayed again his wide experi- 
ence as a singer and a student of this 
work. The audience was exceedingly en- 
thusiastic, and this concert brought the 
festival to a close. 





BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


Thousands Flock from Surrounding Points for Twenty-third Annual Event—Conductor Stanley’s Forces 
Show Possibilities of Choral Work—Frieda Hempel and Reineld Werrenrath Reappear—Pasquale 
Amato, John McCormack, Mabel Garrison and Sophie Braslau among Singers Greeted for First 
Time—Bossi’s “‘ Paradise Lost’? Given Second American Presentation 


NN ARBOR, MICH., May 22.—Thou- 
sands of music lovers invaded Ann 
Arbor Wednesday for the twenty-third an- 
nual May music festival held in Hill Audi- 
torium, May 17, 18, 19 and 20. The weather 
gave brilliant sunshine for the gathering 
of solo artists, the magnificent Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and the two big 
choruses. Wednesday noon Frederick 
Stock and his band of seventy-two mu- 
sicians invaded the university city. For 
the Thursday evening concert, the open- 
ing program, Hill Auditorium, with its 
5000 seating capacity, was entirely filled. 
The first program was a miscellaneous 
concert, with Berlioz, Beethoven, Gold- 
mark and Alfven represented by the or- 
chestra, while Frieda Hempel of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company interspersed 
several vocal numbers by Mozart, Verdi 
and Donizetti, supplemented by many en- 
cores. This singer, who made so pleasing 
an impression a year ago, more than du- 
plicated her success, and the opening con- 
cert stood out as the most auspicious be- 
ginning of any festival given in Ann 
Arbor. 

Thursday evening brought forth Con- 
ductor Stanley and. the University Choral 
Union, who offered as their contribution 
Bossi’s “Paradise Lost,” which, it is said, 
has been given but once before in this 
country, in Boston. Solo réles were taken 
by Mabel Garrison of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who on short notice sub- 
stituted for Florence Hinkle, who was 
prevented through illness from appear- 
ing; Sophie Braslau, also of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, and Gustaf Holmquist, 
bass. Of this number only Mr. Werren- 
rath had been heard in Ann Arbor be- 
fore, and he more than duplicated the 
splendid impression which he had already 
made. The three newcomers acquitted 
themselves nobly and made a host of last- 
ing friends. 

Children’s Chorus in Pierné Work 

Friday afternoon Mr. Stanley led the 
large children’s chorus of several hundred 
voices in a_ splendid presentation of 
Pierné’s “Children at Bethlehem,” a work 
full of beautiful musical effects and 
splendidly adapted for children’s voices. 
Mabel Garrison again appeared to advan- 
tage as the Star. The other solo parts 
were taken by local musicians—Ada 
Grace Johnson, Doris Marvin, Maude C. 
Kleyn, Horace L. Davis, Chase B. Sikes 
and Robert H. Dieterle—while R. D. T. 
Hollister, professor of oratory in the 
University of Michigan, was heard in the 
role of Narrator. This work was pre- 
ceded by the children in a fine presenta- 
tion of “Silent Night.” In the second 
part of the program Mozart’s Symphony 
in E Flat was given a brilliant reading voy 
Mr. Stock. 

At the fourth concert, Friday evening, 
John McCormack made his Ann Arbor 
début before the largest audience that 
ever assembled in Hill Auditorium. The 
tenor’s formal program, consisting of a 
Handel aria and Gounod’s “Salve Di- 
mora” from “Faust” and a group of 
songs, was supplemented by innumerable 
encores. His splendid work was the more 
appreciated as the audience had almost 
given up hope of his coming. In company 
with his manager, Charles Wagner, and 





accompanist, Edwin Schnieder, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack started to motor over from De- 
troit about 6 o’clock that evening. On 
the way the driver became ill, which ne- 
cessitated a stop at the first village, and 
later they took the wrong road, which 
brought them inte Ann Arbor an hour 
and a half late. 


Hear Frieze Memorial Organ 


Saturday afternoon Ralph Kinder, the 
well-known concert organist and com- 
poser, treated festival patrons to a pro- 
gram of brilliant organ numbers. Mr. 
Kinder endeared himself to the thousands 
who listened to him, and justified his 
splendid reputation. The Frieze memo- 
rial organ is one uf the most complete 
organs of the country. 

The climax of the festival was reached 
in the sixth and last concert, Saturday 
evening, when Saint-Saéns’ monumental 
“Samson et Dalila” was given, under the 
leadership of Professor Stanley, by the 


‘University Choral Union and an all-star 


cast of soloists, including the ever-popu- 
lar Pasquale Amato, baritone; Margarete 
Matzenauer, the noted mezzo-soprano; 
Morgan Kingston, the English tenor, 
whose work was of a high grade, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, who again demon- 
strated his fine artistry. 

Altogether the festival was a splendid 
tribute to the artistic endeavors of Pro- 
fessor Stanley, who for more than a 
quarter of a century has been instru- 
mental in molding musical sentiment to 
an appreciation of the highest in art. 
The Choral Union, under his careful 
guidance, sang in a manner never equaled 
by an Ann Arbor chorus. Its work in 
“Paradise Lost” was full of brilliant ef- 
fects, fully equaled in its second ap- 
pearance on Saturday evening. In the 
children’s work excellent results were 
also attained, which reflected great credit 
on the work of the supervisor of music 
in the public schools, Florence B. Potter, 
who had charge of their instruction, as 
well as upon Conductor Stanley, who had 
charge of final rehearsals. C. A. S. 





SYRACUSE CHORAL CONCERT 





Singers Give Fine Presentation of Three 
Cantatas 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 18.—The choral 
concert given by the Ladies’ Chorus of 
the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, under the leadership of Dr. Wil- 
liam Berwald, was the best that has been 
heard here in several years. Excellent 
work was done by the chorus members 
in Hadley’s cantata, “The Golden 
Prince.” The incidental solos were by 
Marjorie Almy and Paul Bickster. In 
the choral ballad, “The Slave’s Dream,” 
George Millett was tenor soloist, and in 
the “Song of the Rhine” Helen Riddell 
and Agnes Allchin, sopranos, and Leora 
McChesney, contralto, sustained the solo 
parts. Louise Baedtker, soprano, was 
soloist in the Bemberg cantata, “The 
Death of Joan of Arc.” 

Florence Griffin, a pupil of Heinrich 
Gebhardt of Boston, was heard in a 
piano recital Sunday afternoon. She 
plays with intelligence and charm and 
her program showed variety in interpre- 
tation. 

Mrs. Frederick Housinger, president 
of the Morning Musicals, has announced 
several new members of committees for 
next season, as follows: Mildred May- 
nard, chairman instrumental committee; 
Mrs. Morgan Wilcox, chairman program 
committee; Mrs. Mae Hall Sweet, chair- 
man house committee; Mrs. W. H. Olm- 
sted and Mrs. Carleton Chase, associate 
members of the board. Bei We Me 


EARL LAROS IN PHILADELPHIA 








American Pianist Soloist in Orchestra 
“Pop” Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 13.—Earl D. 
Laros, the American pianist, was soloist 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra in the “pop” concert given at the 
Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, 
May 2, his musical ability being dis- 
played in an admirable reading of the 
MacDowell Concerto No. 2, in which he 
not only overcame technical difficulties 
with ease, but showed poetic insight and 
a fine sense of color. He responded to a 
deserved encore with a MacDowell Con- 


cert Etude, later giving three Rubinstein 
pieces. 

Daniel Maquarre conducted the orches- 
tra in a finely-devised program that in- 
cluded excerpts from Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” the “Bacchanale” from 
“Samson et Dalila,” a Tschaikowsky 
overture, and a Rachmanioff prelude. 


BRONX HEARS TWO OPERAS 








Aborn Company Gives “Il Trovatore” 
and “Aida” in Worthy Fashion 


The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany began the second week of its season 
in the Bronx with a performance of 
“Aida” on Monday evening, May 15. The 
outstanding features were the singing 
of Lillian Eubank as Amneris and Bet- 
tina Freeman as Aida. Both artists were 
cordially received and well deserved the 
applause lavished upon them. Fausto 
Castellani was the Rhadames, Millo Pic- 
co Amonasro and S. J. Solte Ramfis. The 
orchestra, under the leadership of Jo- 
seph Pasternack, played with sweep and 
furnished a satisfactory background for 
the singers. 

The second opera of the week, on 
Thursday evening, was “Il Trovatore.” 
The cast included Bettina Freeman as 
Leonora, Gertrude Francis as Azucena, 
Morton Adkins as Count di Luna and 
Fausto Castellani as Manrico. The fea- 
ture of the performance was the splen- 
did singing of Gertrude Francis, who dis- 
played a beautiful voice and faultless dic- 
tion. She was singled out for much ap- 
plause during the evening, although Mr. 
Adkins and Miss Freeman were by no 
means neglected. As on Monday eve- 
ning, the ensemble was good. H. B. 


ALBANY HEARS CORNELL PUPILS 








Two Programs of Merit Presented— 
Choir Singers Appear 
_ALBANY, N. Y., May 19.—Two mu- 
sical evenings at the Academy of Holy 


Names, arranged by A. Y. Cornell of 
New York, vocal instructor, were the at- 


traction for music-lovers Thursday and © 


Friday nights. The first evening was 


devoted to vocal offerings and on the 
second instrumental numbers were fea- 


tured. Dorothy Hoag, soprano, opened 
the first concert with three pleasing solos 
and Grace Klugman Swartz and Everett 
T. Grout gave “Tosca” excerpts. Other 
soloists were Mary E. Murphy, pianist; 
Mrs. Sibyl Nickerson Carey, contralto; 
Florence Wertheim, soprano; Mrs. Marie 
Bernardi Taaffe, contralto, and James T. 
Crapp, baritone, who sang the “Ah, 
Mimi” duet from “La Bohéme” with Mr. 
Grout. The Carolyn Belcher Ladies’ 
String Quartet of Boston gave an Air of 
Bach and a Minuet of Boccherini with 
pleasing artistry. 

The playing of Sam Charles, pianist 
of Boston, was the feature of the second 
evening. Others to give piano numbers 
were Alice F. McEneny, Mary E. Mur- 
phy and Irene S. Cooley. The junior 
choral class, under the direction of Cor- 
delia L. Reed, sang Elgar’s “Aspiration,” 
displaying fine ensemble work. Mrs. 
Taaffe and Charles W. Troxell gave a 
scene from “Aida” and Mr. Troxell’s 
songs by Harry T. Burleigh were well 
received. He also sang a scene from 
“I] Trovatore” with Mrs. Carey. Mr. 
Cornell directed the orchestral accom- 
paniment, and Loretta “uimet and Flor- 
ence Wertheim assisteu at the second 
piano. 

The annual concert of the choir of All 
Saints’ Cathedral, given at the Guild 
House, was one of the most delightful 
of the spring musicales. Frederick 
Rocke, organist and choirmaster, con- 
ducted the choir, whose opening number 
was “Daybreak,” by Eaton Fanning, 
which was splendidly given. Soloists 
were Helen Jeffrey, violinist, who played 
various numbers, accompanied by George 
Yates Myers, organist of St. Vincent de 
Paul Church, and Richard Reece, tenor. 

=. & B. 


WEST POINT ORGAN RECITAL 


Program of Shakespearean Music Pre- 
sented by Mr. Mayer 


_WEsT Point, N. Y., May 15.—A re- 
cital of Shakespearean music was given 
yesterday afternoon in the Cadet Chapel! 
by Organist Frederick C. Mayer, in 
honor of the tercentenary. Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, soprano, assisted. Mr. Mayer’s 
numbers included Sullivan’s Triumphal 
March and “Graceful Dance,” composed 
for “King Henry VIII”; the “Ave Maria”’ 
from “Otello” and a “Falstaff” excerpt, 
Verdi; some of the “Henry VIII” music 
used by Sir Herbert Tree, in his recent 
New York production of the play and 
the Notturno and Wedding March from 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music. Mrs. Shepherd’s num- 
bers were by Bishop, Purcell, Schubert. 
Ethelbert Nevin and Ward-Stephens. 

Eighty-three members of the Cadet 
Choir were guests of Princeton Univer 
sity, May 6 and 7, and gave a special 
program in honor of their hosts. 


BAND TROUBLES AT BOISE 














Council Holds Up $4,000 Appropriation 
on Question of Legality 


Boise, IDAHO, May 13.—Considerable 
interest is being manifested in the out- 
come of the question regarding the mu- 
nicipal band appropriation of $4,000. 
The city council is withholding the 
amount, because there is some doubt as 
to the legality of the appropriation, and 
declines to pay over the fund until a 
legal decision is given. If the appro- 
priation is forthcoming, the Municipal 
Band will give a series of two concerts 
a week during the summer. 

Music lovers were given q real treat 
on Wednesday evening, May 10, when 
Frederic Flemming Beale of Caldwell 
presented his gifted pupil and sister, 
Marjorie Beale, in piano recital before a 
large audience. 0. C. J. 
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- THRILLING ESCAPE FOR BLIND MUSICIAN 


Emile Billeton, Organist and Composer, Makes His Way to Paris from Battle-torn Arras—A Concert 
of His Works—Military Music in the Trocadéro—In the Paris Theaters 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, May 4, 1916. 


HE blind organist and composer, 

Emile Billeton of Arras, has been féted 
on all sides since his escape from the un- 
fortunate city some months ago. M. Bil- 
leton and his family remained in Arras 
under the bombardment of both Ally and 
German fire, living first in one little cor- 
ner, then in another, for no part of the 
place was immune from shell. 

As everyone knows, Arras, the small 
city near Amiens, has been a bone of con- 
tention between the two armies since Sep- 
tember, 1914, and with each “swapping” 
of hands the houses have been more 
scarred than ever—that is to say, the 
houses left. Of the 15,000 inhabitants, 
only a few hundred are left, and these 


stay at their own peril. Those courage- 
ous enough to remain live underground. 
M. Billeton was one of the last to leave, 
and he came away under heavy pressure 
of arms indeed. 

For days and days M. Billeton and his 
three little children had been running 
from right to left, trying to dodge the 
“Black Marias” and the Soixante Quinzes 
which whizzed overhead and just as often 
as not landed in the town, killing people 
and burying them at the same moment. 
Billeton finally decided ’twas no place for 
him, so he and his family started out one 
morning, they knew not whither. They 
had nothing to eat and no money in their 
pockets. A shell whirled by, grazing the 
blind man’s head in such a manner that 
part of his hair was removed, his hat 
being pierced. The children were not 
touched, and the family walked on, not 
stopping till fatigue overtook them some 
miles this side of Amiens. 


A Long Road to Paris 


Having no money they tramped the en- 
tire way to Paris. Billeton has been blind 
from birth and has learned how to take 
care of himself. The family was helped 
by French musicians and installed in one 
room. Dr. Shurtleff, the American pas- 
tor, heard of the needs of the Billetons, 
looked them up, provided them with food 
and clothes and set about looking for a 
lodging, which was soon found. Pupils 
have been secured for the musician, and 
in the absence of an organist who is 
doing military duty M. Billeton is filling 
his place at the church. 

Every French musician knows both of 
Billeton and his compositions, which de- 
note the musician by nature and by train- 
ing. His organ recitals at Arras were a 
feature of the town’s interests, and the 
Arras inhabitants were proud of their 
blind prodigy. A big concert for the 
benefit of Billeton, known as a “Concert 
Intime,” at which only the organist’s 





works will be heard, has been arranged 
by a group of artists. The affair takes 
place to-day at the Concert Touche Hall. 
All American musicians are acquainted 
with the Touche evenings and recall what 
good programs were given even when the 
concerts took place in a tiny hall in a 
tiny street near the Odéon long ago. 
Every seat has been sold for the Billeton 

















Emile Billeton, the Blind Organist and 
Composer, of Arras 


concert, and it will be one of the largest 
affairs of the season. The program in 


full: 


“Arras et son C’arillon (souvenir du premier 
bombardement),’’ musical poem for two 
pianos, MM. Aeschilmann et Billeton; “Ave 
Maria,” for soprano, violoncello, piano et 
organ; Mlles. Chavelet et Clément; MM. 
Billetin et Aeschilmann; Serenade, for violin, 
M. Rottembourg; Melodies for baritone, ‘Au 
Revoir’ and ‘Bon Soir,” M. Boussagol ; 
Pieces for organ, ‘‘Meditation”’ and “Tocatta,”’ 
M. Billeton;: Melodies for mezzo soprano, 


“Berceuse,” “Chanson d’été,”’ Mile. Chave- 
let: Theme, Variations and Finale (for two 
pianos), MM. Rottembourg et Billeton; Duo 
of Zassoons and Piano, MM. Lotellier et 
Couppas; Melodies, ‘La Cloche,’ and “Viens 


Mignonne,”’ Mile. Chavelet. 


A Thrilling Trocadéro Concert 


The Trocadéro, with its seating 
capacity of thousands, is the popular 


place for gatherings these days. Every- 
thing is for charity. The price of tickets 
is of course high, and there are no “dead- 
heads,” except wounded and convalescent 
soldiers, these being a great drawing 
ecard for spectators. Everything is a 
success financially if not artistically. 

The wounded soldiers go in big vans 
something like the many-seated autos we 
see about Fifth Avenue, and it is a sight 
to see the men being lifted in or out, or 
hobbling around, holding converse with 
each other. National hymns are always 
played or sung at these entertainments, 
the audience, as a matter of course, 
standing. The most successful of the 
band concerts took place last week at the 
Trocadéro, when the military band known 
as the “Coldstream Guards” held forth, 
and also a French and an Italian band. 

The music was thrilling all through the 
program, and if a comparison may be 
made it might fall in favor of the British 
band. The tempo, the shading, the senti- 
ment, the abandon, all this might be cited 
of this company, heard for the first time 
in Paris. The Trocadéro is not a good 
place for music, being too vast and not 
built on scientific lines, the echoes often 
spoiling the most exquisite effects; but 
for a big thing like a brass band nothing 
is lost and the music is softened by the 
largeness of the interior. 


In the Theaters 


There is no talk yet of theaters closing; 
in fact, as Easter was late this year the 
spring season began only last week. 
Nothing is as it used to be, for all pro- 
grams are curtailed; this for people who 
find difficulty in getting trams after ten 
at night. The streets are so dark that 
one is afraid to take a “taxi,” so the man- 
agers begin entertainments earlier and 
the program is generally over two hours 
sooner than it used to be. Also concerts 
begin at 8.30 and do not last till midnight, 
as they often did in the past. 

To give you an idea of what is being 
seen just now I will repeat the list of 
this evening’s entertainments: 

Grand Opéra (matinée only), “La Fille 
du Far West’; Comédie Francaise, “Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires’; Opera 
Comique, “Phryne,” ‘“Paillasse’ and 
“Lumiere et  Papillons’; Vaudeville, 
“Jules César”; Variétés, “La Belle de 
New York”; Gymnase, “Le Rubicon”; 
Porto St. Martin, “La Femme nue”; 
Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, “Vengeur’’; 
Palais Royal, “Le Petit Café”; Bouffes 


Parisiens, ‘Potash et Perlmutter”; 
Renaissance, “Uno Nuit de Noce”; 
Apollo, “Madame _ Boniface’; Théatre 


Antoine, “L’Homme qui _ Assassina’”’; 
Ambigua, “Ma Tante d’Honfleur”; Capu- 
cines, “Campton”; Grand  Guignol, 
“Atavisme,” “Fécondité,” “Le Document 
528,” “Péche de Jeunesse”; Trianon, “Les 
Salimbanques”; Théatre des Arts, “Le 
Jour et la Nuit”; Théatre Moderne, “Oui, 


si tu veux!” LEONORA RAINES. 


, 





PIANO AND VOICE RECITALS 


Students of American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music Appear 


At the American Institute of Applied 
Music several pupils’ recitals of good 
caliber have lately been given. The after- 
noon of May 17 found an attentive audi- 
ence on hand for a piano program by 
Louise Reuter, pupil of May I. Ditto. 
Miss Reuter was assisted by Ream Hoxie, 
soprano, a fourteen-year-old pupil of Mc- 
Call Lanham. Both deserved the ap- 
plause which greeted their efforts. Miss 
Hoxie sings such numbers as Haydn’s 
“My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” with 
good taste. Her voice gives promise of 
developing into a strong vocal organ of 
genuine quality. Miss Reuter played 
well a diversified program ranging from 
classic to modern works. 

On the evening of May 19 Mr. Lan- 
ham’s pupils were heard in vocal recital. 
Besides the youthful Miss Hoxie, there 
appeared Margaret Tomlinson, soprano; 
Myron Carman, baritone; Mrs. R. E. 
Powers, coloratura soprano; Mrs. Gladys 
L. Davis, contralto; Mildred Dewsnap, so- 
prano, and Franz Jarka, tenor. By all 
odds the finest singing was heard from 
Miss Dewsnap, who offered three Weck- 
erlin Bergerettes, interpreting them with 
extreme finesse and exemplary French 
enunciation. Her voice is more than 
pleasing; it is often very beautiful. and 
with assidous, careful culture will blos- 
som into a lovely organ. Allowing for in- 
evitable nervousness, the other partici- 
pants gave good accounts of themselves. 


On the whole, the program was attract- 
ive. It contained, among other things, 
several mastersongs of Franz, which were 
sung by Mr. Jarka. B. R. 


Tauscher’s Attorney Makes Defence in 
War Plot Case 


Herbert C. Smyth, attorney for Cap- 
tain Hans Tauscher, husband of Mme. 
Gadski, indicted recently on charges of 
complicity in a plot to blow up the Wel- 
land Canal, made argument last week 
on the demurrer filed by Captain 
Tauscher. Mr. Smyth said that it was 
ridiculous to charge a military enterprise 
because of the acts of five individuals, un- 
officered and uncommanded. He said the 
furnishing of dynamite and pistols was 
in the line of Captain Tauscher’s busi- 
ness, he being New York representative 
of the Krupps. 

Assistant United States Attorney 
Roger B. Wood insisted the plot to blow 
up the Welland Canal was for the pur- 
pose of aiding the Emperor of Germany 
and crippling the King of England. 

Judge Wolverton ordered briefs filed. 
$5,000 More Pledged to People’s Sym- 

phony Concerts 


An additional $5,000 has been pledged 
to the endowment fund for the People’s 
Symphony Concerts by Clara Seaton, who 
promises $5,000 more when the fund has 
reached the $95,000 mark. This, with 


numerous other smaller pledges, brings 
the total pledges well over $30,000, nearly 
one-third of the first $100,000, which it is 
hoped will be raised within a year. 


ANNOUNCE TEACHERS’ TALKS 


Schedule of Music Department of Na- 
tional Educational Association 


Prof. Frances Ellen Diitting of Hunter 
College, president of the department of 
music of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, announces the program for the 
meetings of the music section on July 
5, 6 and 7 at Hunter College, New York. 
The meetings will be held in the audi- 
torium at 10 A. M. The other officers of 
the section are Prof. Charles Hubert 
Farnsworth of Teachers’ College, vice- 
president, and Prof. Constance Barlew- 
Smith of the University of Illinois, secre- 
tary. 

President Davis of Hunter College will 
deliver the address of welcome on July 
5. Thomas W. Surette of Boston, Fred- 
eric H. Ripley, principal of the Long- 
fellow School, Boston; John F. Ahearn, 
director of music, Springfield, Mass., and 
Frank Beach, director of music, State 
Normal] College, Emporia, Kan., will de- 
liver addresses. Round table discussions 
will be led by Mr. Ripley and Frank R. 
Rix, M.D., director of school music, New 
York. 

On July 6 Henrietta Baker-Low, con- 
sulting superior of public school music 
and associate professor of music, Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, Md.; Edgar B. 
Gordon, director of music, Winfield, 
Kan.; Peter W. Dykema, professor of 
music, University of Wisconsin, and Otto 
Kinkelday, Ph.D., chief of the music de- 
partment, New York Public Library, will 
speak. Henrietta Baker-Low and Frank 


Beach will be the leaders of the discus- 
sion. 

On July 7 Margaret Floy Washburn, 
Ph.D., psychology department, Vassar 
College; Leonard B. Mc Whood, instructor 
in music, Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J.; Leo Rich Lewis, pro- 
fessor of music, Tufts College, Massachu- 
setts, and Louise Haessler, assistant pro- 
fessor of German, Hunter College, will 
read papers. <A business meeting will 
follow. 

George Reimherr Has Busy Spring Sea- 
son of Concert Appearances 

George F. Reimherr, young American 
tenor, has been winning success in a 
number of concerts this spring. On May 
9 he sang at a musicale at the East Side 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A., New York, 
giving songs by Finden, Breitenfeld, Kra- 
mer, Huhn and Colville and joining with 
Charles Darbyshire, baritone, in a duet, 
“Allah Be With Us,” by Finden. On 
May 17 he appeared at a concert at 
West New Brighton, S. I., where he 
sang a group of songs by Haile, Breten- 
feld and Kramer with success and was 
applauded with great enthusiasm for his 
artistic singing. His accompaniments 
were played by Emil Breitenfeld. 


Manager Otto Announces His Concert 
List for Next Season 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, May 22.—The artists 
announced for the third sesaon of the 
Grand Opera House concert course, Franz 
Otto, manager, are as follows: Gertrude 
Rennyson, Wagnerian soprano; Cyrena 
Van Gordon and William Beck of the 
Chicago opera; Dorothea North, soprano; 
Arthur Hartmann, violinist, and Thuel 
Burnham, pianist, in a series of four con- 
certs. It is likely that an extra concert 
will be added, for which the Zoellner 
Quartet is promised. R. F. 


Mollenhauer Re-elected Conductor of 
Boston Apollo Club 


30STON, MAss., May 18.—At the forty- 
sixth annual election of the Apollo Club 
last evening, Emil Mollenhauer’ was 
again elected conductor. Under his able 
direction the club has attained a high de- 
gree of efficiency, and it is ranked as one 
of the best male singing societies of this 
country. Courtenay Guild was elected 
president. Following the election and 
dinner, George H. Boynton, tenor, an 
artist pupil from the Arthur J. Hubbard 
vocal studio, sang groups of songs to 
the piano accompaniment of Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davidson. 





W. H. L. 


Miss Friedberg Gives Luncheon for Dr. 
Kunwald and Herr Pollak 


Among the prominent visitors to New 
York last week were Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
the conductor of the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, and Egon Pollak, conductor of the 
Chicago Opera. These gentlemen, to- 
gether with Herman Weil of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Carl Friedberg, 
the eminent German pianist, and Rosina 
Hageman Van Dyck, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, were the guests of Annie 
Friedberg, the manager of musical 
artists, at a luncheon at the Kaiserhof 
last Friday. 


Germaine Schnitzer Booked for Thirty- 
two Concerts in Four States 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, is already 
booked for thirty-two engagements in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
Many demands have come from all over 
the country for the lecture-recitals which 
are a new feature of this artist’s pro- 
grams. Mme. Schnitzer’s first romanti- 
cist recital of next season in New York 
will be in Carnegie Hall on Thanksgiving 
afternoon, Nov. 30. 


Saint-Saéns About to Embark on Tour 
of South America 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 16.—In a recent 
letter to Sir Henry Heyman, Camille 
Saint-Saéns announced that at the time 
of writing he was about to start for 
South America on a concert tour. He 
had just concluded a tour of southern 
France. Although eighty years of age, 
he hopes to again visit San Francisco. 


a. Ne 


Miss Locke in Joint Recital with Mr. 
Harrold 


It was erroneously stated in this jour- 
nal last week that Lydia Locke, the 
gifted soprano, appeared in Providence 
on May 7 as assisting artist in concert 
with Orville Harrold, the tenor. Miss 
Locke was heard in a joint recital with 
Mr. Harrold on this occasion, and won 
a high degree of favor for her excellent 
singing. 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Mme. Laura E. Morrill gave an inter- 
esting musicale at her studios in the 
Hotel Majestic on May 18. Florence 
Hale of Boston made a fine impression 
with a beautiful soprano voice in a 
“Traviata” aria and songs by Lehmann, 
Lang and Spross. Miss Hale was recalled 
again and again. 

Clarribel Harris, dramatic soprano, 
who closely resembles Christine Nilsson, 
the great Swedish soprano, both in voice 
and personal appearance, showed remark- 
able progress in songs by Wolf, Brahms 
and Strauss. Her voice is essentially of 
grand opera caliber, though at present 
she is singing in church and concert. 

Mrs. Grace Nott, coloratura soprano, 
gave a brilliant rendition of “Caro 
Nome” and “Toujours a toi,” by Tschai- 
kowsky. Splendid poise and delicacy of 
interpretation marked her work and man- 
ner. Elin Tastrom, with a rich contralto 
voice, sang extremely well songs by Rach- 
maninoff, Rummell and Marion Bauer. 

Emily Coyle won favor in songs by 
American composers — Marion Bauer, 
Charles G. Spross and A. Walter Kramer. 
Both Miss Coyle and Miss M. H. Stokes 
displayed an ease invariably shown by 
Mme. Morrill’s pupils. 

The program closed with an effective 
rendition of a trio, “Faith, Hope and 
Love,” by Harry Rowe Shelley, sung by 
the Misses Harris, Nott and Tastrom. It 
had to be repeated. 

The brilliant audience included Edith 
Mason of the Metropolitan and Edgar 
Schofield, basso at St. Bartholomew’s, and 
Mme. Onelli. Mme. Morrill gave a talk 
on her method of voice production during 
the intermission. 

* * * 


Two recitals of the Virgil Piano Con- 
servatory pupils, 11 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, showed the progress made this 
season by two different classes, the Chil- 
dren’s class and the Class of Public Per- 
formance. The first recital, given by the 
youngest pupils at the school, took place 
at the Conservatory rooms, May 8. The 
impression made was most favorable. 
The policy of the Virgil Piano School 
faculty of keeping the technique slightly 
in advance of the technique required in 
the pieces pupils are studying is vindi- 
cated in practice. Many of the smallest 
players required the simplest of compo- 
sitions. The compositions for children 
by Mrs. A. M. Virgil offered just what 
was needed, and were played with gusto 
and evident pleasure. 

The last part of the program was 
given by a few of the more advanced 
students. Norman Wetzel played a Chami- 
nade composition with feeling and under- 
standing. Alice Farriss showed consid- 
erable versatility in two works of con- 
trasting requirements. Marie L. Schmauk 
played Newland’s “Valse Caprice” in a 
dashing style. Charles Jagles showed 
firmness and control in the Rachmaninoff 
“Prelude” and the “Rustle of Spring.” 
Emma Lipp played, among other num- 
bers, two of her own compositions. As 
composer and player she appeared to ex- 
cellent advantage. 

The recital for members of the public 
performance class took place at Chicker- 
ing Hall, May 10. Emma Lipp, Lucille 
Oliver and Marion Blair were the play- 
ers. All three revealed proficiency 
in technique, especially in phrasing, use 
of the pedal and tone. One of the inter- 
esting features was an ensemble exhibi- 
tion of velocities on three techniklaviers. 
Various forms of scale, arpeggio, chord 
and octave work were demonstrated and 
complex rhythms introduced. 

* * * 


The summer session of the Haywood 
Vocal and Operatic School of New York, 
Frederick H. Haywood, director, will 
open at Dracut, Mass., on July 10 and 
will continue until Aug. 18. Mr. Hay- 
wood will be assisted by William Axt, 
the gifted conductor. The course will 
consist of private and class lessons and 
a special course for teachers. As in 
former seasons, students and teachers 
from all parts of the country have en- 
rolled for this session. Mr. Haywood 
is gratified over the fact that a prom- 
inent Southern teacher will bring her 
entire class north for this session. 

* + * 


A delightful pupils’ recital was given 
in the Carnegie Hall studios of Mrs. J. 
Harrison-Irvine on May 19. Among the 
students appearing were Edith Biihler, 
Curt Biihler, Hazel Jobe, Mary Frances 
Shea, Edna Gibson, Vera Lamb, Ida Corn- 
walland Louise Gugelmann. Mrs. Irvine 
arranged a program drawn not only from 
the usual teaching répertoire, but also 
from modern piano literature, thus add- 


ing interest to the occasion. There were 
pieces by Melartin, Zuckermann, Kaun 
and Smetana for Miss Gugelmann, a 
highly gifted young pianist, while Edith 
and Curt Bihler played duos by Mathé 
and Liszt, Miss Lamb Schumann’s An- 
dante and Variations for two pianos with 
Mrs. Irvine and the Misses Cornwall and 
Gugelmann an Arensky Valse for two 
panos. Luther B. Mott, baritone, as- 
sisted, singing a group of songs by Neily, 
Tosti, Meyer-Helmund, Parsons and 
Beach with worthy results. 
* * * 


Pupils of Signor H. P. Adessa, assisted 
by Mlle. Hortense Dorvalle, soprano; 
Michelangelo Rossini, baritone, and Giu- 
seppi di Lanni, violinist, appeared in re- 
cital on Saturday evening, May 6, in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. The pro- 
gram given showed that the students had 
profited by their training, the majority 
of the pianistic demonstrations evincing 
skill, good technique and careful mu- 
sicianship. The students presented were 
Miss Schulman, Miss Baum, Miss Gold- 
smith, Miss Freund, Miss Di Jianni, Miss 
Davidson, Miss Sessa, Miss Katz, Miss 
Bloom, Master Stea, Miss Klatzkaw, Miss 
Schack, Miss Torbox and Miss D’Achille. 


* *” * 


Interesting demonstrations of the edu- 
cational work done by the Brooklyn In- 
stitute Sight Singing Classes under the 
leadership of Wilbur A. Luyster, were 
given before a large audience in the lec- 
ture hall of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music recently. At the outset of the 
program, Mr. Luyster explained that 
none of the tests had been pre-arranged 
but that all the singing was done at 
sight. The students were divided into 
three classes, and the first test by the 
three classes in unison introduced sing- 
ing at sight and at random any interval 
in the major mode within the compass 
of two octaves. This was followed by 
the singing of intervals with prepared 
chromatics introduced. In an interest- 
ing demonstration of ear training, two 
of the classes were required to think all 
tones pointed on the blackboard chart 
and when told to sing, the students sang 
the tone of which they last thought. The 
same students then read a melody, men- 
tally keeping time and tune, and at a 
given signal, all sang the same note cor- 
rectly. 


* * * 


Betsy Lane Shepard, soprano, assisted 
by Claire Rivers, pianist, was heard on 
May 16 at the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
Mrs. Shepard, who is an artist-pupil of 
Sergei Klibansky, is the possessor of an 
excellent soprano voice, which has been 
well trained, while Miss Rivers is a 
highly talented pianist, who, besides play- 
ing Mrs. Shepard’s accompaniments, was 
heard in several solos. Mrs. Shepard’s 
program, which was an interesting one, 
consisted of four groups of songs, one 
each in German, Italian, French and 
English. 


* * * 


Pupils of Alfred Y. Cornell are meet- 
ing with much success in a variety of en- 
gagements. Everett T. Grant, tenor, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., sang “Olivet to Cal- 
vary” on Good Friday night at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., also in a performance of 
“Elijah” at Schenectady on April 26. An- 
derson Fivey, baritone, of Albany, N. Y., 
was soloist at the special Good Friday 
service at St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Albany, singing Frank LaForge’s “Be- 
fore the Crucifix” and other numbers. 

Charles W. Troxell, tenor, and Mildred 
Lamb, contralto, were soloists in a con- 
cert at Woodhaven, N. Y., each singing 
arias and song groups and uniting in a 
duet from “Trovatore.” 

David Davis, tenor, has been substitut- 
ing for two Sundays at the Brick Presby- 
terian Church for Theo. Karle, who is on 
tour with the New York Philharmonic. 

Madeline Preiss, contralto, of Albany, 
N. Y., sang a small réle with consiimeable 
success in a production of “Jappy Land.” 


Leo Hohenstein, baritone, who was a 
member of the Cornell Summer School at 
Round Lake last year, sang the part of 
Lucifer in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” 
recently given in his home city, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Mrs. H. R. Pyne, soprano, has just 
been engaged as solo soprano in the choir 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
New York. 

Vera Haas, soprano, was soloist at a 
recent concert of the Bronx Symphony 
Orchestra, singing the “Vissi D’arte” 
aria from Puccini’s “Tosca.” W. E. 
Strassner, baritone, an artist pupil, sang 
the bass part in Haydn’s “Creation” at 
Tiffin, Ohio, and the title réle in “Elijah” 
at Massillon, Ohio, at recent May fes- 
tivals. 

* * * 


Charlotte Le Grande, one of Theodore 
Van Yorx’s artist pupils, is singing the 
title réle in “Princess Pat,” now touring 
in Canada. Another Van Yorx pupil, 
Florence E. Brady, contralto, has been 
engaged by the Redpath Concert Bureau 
for a two months’ contract on the Chau- 
tauqua circuit. 

* “* * 

J. Massell, the vocal teacher, will con- 
duct his summer class in his home near 
New York as in past seasons. He is 
making special arrangements for pupils 
who are desirous of continuing their 
studies during the summer and will 
journey to the city on special days each 
week to instruct students who may be 
forced to remain in town. 

* * a 


Dicie Howell, soprano, pupil of Theo- 
dore Van York, has been engaged as solo 
soprano of the First Baptist Church, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


* * * 


Elliott Stanton Shaw, baritone, an 
artist pupil of the Mehan Studios, New 
York, has been engaged as soloist at the 
Irvington (New York) Presbyterian 
Church. 














Mrs. Joyce Barrington Waters 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 20.—Word 
has been received here of the death of 
Mrs. Joyce Barrington Waters, formerly 
director of the Springfield Conservatory 
of Music, which occurred in Wellington, 


New Zealand, on April 10. She was 
about forty-two years of age. Mrs. 
Waters came to Springfield nine years 
ago and took charge of the Springfield 
Conservatory of Music. She remained 
here until last February, when her health 
failed and she decided to return to New 
Zealand, where she had lived before com- 
ing to this country. She had attained a 
high place there in musical affairs, hav- 
ing been a member of the faculty of a 
college in New Zealand. On coming to 
America, she held a similar position in a 
college in Rome, Ga. Her ability as a 
pianist was quickly recognized after she 
came to Springfield and besides conduct- 
ing the conservatory she was much in 
demand for concert work, playing not 
only in this city, but in many other 
places. = me Fe 





George Davison 


George Davison, one of the most 
capable and best liked ushers on the staff 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, died 
at his home last week from consumption, 
after a sudden illness. Although he had 
not been feeling well for a month, his 
actual illness lasted only four days. Mr. 
Davison, who had charge of the aisle on 
the extreme right of the orchestra section, 
was known among the subscribers and 
other patrons for his unfailing efficiency 
and courtesy. 
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HAROLD LAND —B2ARITONE 


NOW BOOKING FOR NEXT SEASON 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 


APPEARANCE JANUARY 27th, 1916, BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Harold Land, baritone, sang numbers by Woodman, Hammond, Haendel, Morgan and 
Homer, the vocalist’s well-schooled voice and temperament making his numbers delightful. 
Woodman’s “I Am Thy Harp” and Haendel’s “Here Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” were superbly 
given. Morgan’s. “Robin Goodfellow,” Homer's “Banjo Song” and Hammond’s “The Pipes of 

Gordon’s Men” were sung in rich, 


Stevenson’s “‘Ital- 
ian Serenade” was tender in ap- 
as dramatic and 
buoyant.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


swinging style. 
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CLAASSEN DENIES REPORT 
THAT HE WILL RESIGN 


San Antonio Conductor Tells of His 
Plans for Next Season—Six Sym- 
phony Concerts Projected 
(By Telegraph to Musical America) 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 23.—When a 
rumor to the effect that he had resigned 
as conductor of the San Antonio Orches- 


tra and that he was to locate in another 
city was brought to the attention of Ar- 
thur Claassen he declared that he knew 
nothing of the report. He says he ex- 
pects to do big things musically for San 
Antonio next season, and has plans for 
six symphony concerts under way. With 
the election of prominent business men 
and club women as financial directors 
success is assured. Public lecture re- 
citals will also be featured. 

Mr. Claassen has also been re-engaged 
as conductor of the Mozart Society, and 
contracts have already been signed for 
the appearance of Amato, Gluck, Legin- 
ska and Werrenrath. He will likewise 
conduct the Fiftieth Jubilee of the 
Beethoven Mannerchor. 

The Musical Art Society, whose mem- 
bership is made up of local professional 
singers, has inaugurated as a new 
feature two concerts composed of the 
works of Palestrina, Bach, and others of 
the old masters. Cc. D. M. 








Seagle to Teach at Schroon Lake During 
Summer 


Oscar Seagle and his family will spend 
the summer at Schroon Lake, where they 
have taken a house for the season. Mr. 
Seagle will have an extremely limited 
number of advanced pupils. He has been 
obliged to refuse many applicants for 
lessons and will devote much of his time 
to preparation for his concert work next 
winter and rest after his long season. 
A majority of his pupils will be drawn 
from the West and South. Among those 
attending the summer colony will be 
Clara Williams, Mildred Langtry, Harry 
Phillips, Harold Van Duzee, Elizabeth 
Armstrong of Minneapolis, Frieda Klink 
of Indianapolis, Mrs. George Barrell of 
Buffalo, and Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Olds 
of Decatur, Il. 

















JENNY 


DUFAU 


Prima Donna Soprano 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


“What was important was that she sang th« 
modern French songs as they are not ofte! 
heard sung, with a grace, an individuality, ; 
vocal purity, and a very sensitive perception and 
expression of their atmosphere that made her 
recital one to be thoroughly enjoyed.”—Nex 
York Times, Jan. 26, 1916. 


CONCERT SEASON 1916-17 
NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management: 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON 


Aeolian Hall New York 


VINCENT BA CH 








Trumpet Virtuoso 


Mauagement: L. M. RUBEN, Inc., 1482 Broadway 
E. Gregori, Gen. Mgr. 
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Haywood Artist-Pupil on Kansas Tour 


J. Uly Woodside, baritone, left New 
York last week for a tour of Kansas. 
He was heard in recital at Lindsborg 
on May 25, and appears at Salina on 
May 28, in Abilene on May 28, Ells- 
worth on May 29, and in Arkansas City 
on June 9. Mr. Woodside is a product 
of the Haywood Vocal and Operatic 
School of New York City and began his 
studies in Mr. Haywood’s Summer School 
a year ago. Mr. Woodside has made a 
number of appearances in the Eastern 
cities during the present season and his 
work has been highly praised by the 
public and press. 





Ernest Carter Inaugurates Sunday Music 
Services at Princeton University 


Ernest Carter, the New York com- 
poser, has been asked by the authorities 
at Princeton University to assist in the 
inaugurating of outdoor musical services 
on the college campus on Sunday even- 
ings, corresponding to the famous “Senior 
Singing” on the steps of Nassau Hall 
on weekday evenings. For Sunday even- 
ing, May 28, Mr. Carter has engaged as 
a feature the horn quartet of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 





Mr. and Mrs. Huss to Perform for Fed- 
eration Biennial 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss have 
been engaged to perform at the music 
conference of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in New York on Saturday even. 
ing, May 27. Mr. Huss will play his 
own A Flat Prelude, “Valse Intime,” and 
“Minuet Rococo” (Mss. New—first time), 
his A Major Valse and Etude “La Ruis- 
set.” Mrs. Huss will be heard in the 
Huss songs, “It was a Lover and His 
Lass,” “Before Sunrise” and “After Sor- 
row’s Night.” 





Professional Pupils of Francis Rogers 
in Important Hearings 


Norma Smith, a pupil of Francis 
Rogers, was the soprano soloist in the 
performance of “Eliiah” at the Armory 
in Hartford, Conn., May 19. Her fresh, 
well-emitted voice and animated style 
made an excellent impression. George 
Scheffler, another of Mr. Rogers’s pupils, 
has just entered on his duties as bass 
soloist in the choir of St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn. He will sing an air 
with the New Haven Orchestra, Horatio 
Parker, conductor, at the last concert 
of the season in Woolsey Hall, June 1. 





Gustav Becker to Conduct Summer 
Classes in Progressive Series Method 


Gustav L. Becker, the well-known di- 
rector of the American Progressive 
Piano School, 114 West Seventy-second 
Street, will conduct normal classes dur- 
ing June and July, for piano teachers. 
Private lessons will be given those desir- 
ing them for some special need or ob- 
ject. Classes are also being formed for 
the concentrated study of the Progressive 
Series of piano and theory lessons, by 
the Art Publication Society. Mr. 
Becker has had two years’ experience in 
teaching this method. 





Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, has been engaged 
by T. Arthur Smith of Washington, D. 
C., to appear in his All-Star Concert 
Series Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 10. 





Mme. Margarete Matzenauer is to 
give a recital in Dallas, Tex., under the 
management of Mrs. Jules D. Roberts on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 9 next. 


NEW WARDEN FOR 
ORG ANISTS’ GUILD 


Walter C. Gale Succeeds Mr. 
Andrews—Financial 
Status Good 


On the evening of May 15 the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists held its annual 
meeting at the Hotel McAlpin. Vigorous 
interest was manifested by the large 
number of members present. Following 
the report of General Secretary Harold 
Vincent Milligan, the general treasurer, 
Dr. Victor Baier, gave his report, and 
from this it was learned that the guild 


is in a flourishing condition financially, 
all bills having been paid and over $2000 
remaining in the treasury. 

The retiring warden, J. Warren 
Andrews, made a well-worded address, 
offering several suggestions for en- 
larging the scope and vision of the guild. 
Upon motion of John Hyatt Brewer, a 
rising vote of thanks was extended to 
Mr. Andrews for results in the increase 
of the membership of the guild, for the 
broadening of its power and accomplish- 
ment, and the amicable feeling within 
the various chapters, traceable to Mr. 
Andrews’s attention to the numerous de- 
tails of his position. 

Walter C. Gale was chosen as the new 
warden; S. Lewis Elmer as sub-warden; 
Laurence J. Munson as general secre- 
tary; Victor Baier as general treasurer; 
Albert Reeves as general registrar; Mark 
Andrews as librarian, and Rev. W. T. 
Manning as chaplain. The auditors are 
Clement R. Gale and Herman B. Keese. 

After the election was finished Everett 
E. Truette of Boston, one of the founders 
of the guild, gave an interesting lecture, 
with lantern-slide pictures of organ con- 
soles from the thirteenth century to the 
present. A vote of thanks was tendered 
Mr. Truette. 

The warden presented the Clemson 
gold medal and a check from H. W. Gray 
& Co. to Gottfried H. Federlein as the 
winner of the Clemson prize anthem for 
1915-1916. 








Arranged Gabrilowitsch Dinner 


The dinner given in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch by the New 
York City Chapter of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association at the Hotel 
McAlpin on May 15 was arranged by 
Emma W. Hodkinson, mention of which 
fact was inadvertently omitted from 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S account of the af- 
fair. Miss Hodkinson is a member of 
the advisory board of the State associa- 
tion, and will be a prominent factor at its 
annual convention at Syracuse in June. 





Caruso Safe in Europe 


Enrico Caruso cabled to his friend En- 
rico Scognamillo of 171 West Seventy- 
first Street, New York, on May 17 of his 
safe arrival at Bordeaux, France. The 
tenor continued his trip to Florence by 
train. 


Simple Funeral Service for Clara Louise 
Kellogg 

NEw HARTFORD, CONN., May 16.—In 

the Town Hill Cemetery, in the family 


lot guarded by two giant balsam firs 
which the late singer had always ad- 





OFFER “AIDA” AS 
TRIBUTE TO CURLEY 


Prominent Artists Volunteer Their 
Services for ‘‘Aida’”’ Night 
at Schenectady 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., May 18.—The 
State Armory building seated 3000 spec- 
tators on May 16 at a memorial per- 
formance of “Aida,” in concert form, as 
a testimonial to the late J. Bert Curley 


of Schenectady, the founder of the 
Schenectady Festival Chorus. The eight 
artists who sang the solo réles of the 
opera, volunteered their services. The 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, which 
played the score also made marked con- 
cessions. Artistically, the concert was a 
triumph for all concerned. 

Paul Althouse, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company sang the réle of 
Rhadames. He was in excellent voice 





and his interpretation of the réle was 


superb. Marie Kaestner appeared in the 
title réle with tremendous realism. Mme. 
Nevada Van der Veer sang Amneris as 
one inspired. Arthur Middleton, Metro- 
politan bass-baritone, as Amonasro, gave 
a marvelous tone picture of this remark- 
able operatic figure. Frank Croxton ap- 
peared as Ramfis and Dr. Carl Dufft 
as the King. Their resonant tones did 
full justice to the duo of basso rdles. 
Reed Miller had all too little to do as the 
Messenger, performing the small part 
with excellent understanding. Marie 
Stoddard, as the High Priestess, also 
gave a very intelligent rendition. 

The ensembles were in the hands of 
the Schenectady Festival Chorus of over 
300 voices and the whole was under the 
able direction of Professor Alfred Hallam 
of the Skidmore School of Arts, Sara- 
toga, who assumed the director’s baton 
at the death of Professor Curley. He 
essayed a difficult réle in picking up the 
loose strands of rehearsal after the 
work was well under way and the sing- 
ers had become accustomed to another’s 
leading. 

Albany, Troy, Amsterdam, Gloversville, 
Johnstown, Saratoga were represented in 
the audiences. 


mired, the simple funeral service of 
Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch took 
place this afternoon. The Rev. F. O. 
Grisbrook, pastor of the North Congre- 
gational Church of New Hartford, offi- 
ciated, and the service was in accordance 
with wishes expressed by the singer 
shortly before her death. Many persons 
prominent in the musical world were 
present from New York, Boston and 
other cities. 


RICHMOND CHORAL 
IN SECOND PROGRAM 


Local Singers Win Commendation 
in Concert That Attracts 
Large Audience 





RICHMOND, VA., May 20.—The most 
elaborate program ever undertaken by a 
local musical organization was given here 
last night when the Richmond Male 
Choral Society presented its second re- 
cital to an audience that filled every seat 
in the large auditorium of the Jefferson 
Hotel. 

The Richmond Male Choral Society, 
under the skillful leadership of F. Flax- 
ington Harker, has reached a high de- 
gree of proficiency. In the chief points 
of choral work, attack and release, the 
work of the members was fine, while in 
the shading and phrasing they clearly 
demonstrated hard study and painstak- 
ing teaching. The pianissimi were par- 
ticularly pleasing, while in the fortissimi 
the volume of tone would have filled a 
much larger hall. 

Mrs. Hamilton Smith, contralto, one 
of the most popular choir and concert 
singers in the city, gave two numbers. 
She has a beautiful voice with fine range 
and she was given a sincere welcome. 
Norman Call, baritone, was heard to 
good advantage and added new friends 


to his many admirers here. 
W. G. O. 





October Tour for Saslavsky Quartet 


The Saslavsky String Quartet, the 
members of which are all players of 
first instruments in the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will give a series of 
concerts through the Middle West and 
the South during the month of October. 


SEEKS VOLUNTEERS 
FOR FREE CONCERTS 


Music League Again Takes Action 
to Offset New York’s Low 
Appropriation for Music 


The Park Music Committee of the 
Music League of America has issued a 
call for artists to volunteer to sing and 
play at free concerts that are being ar- 
ranged to be given this summer in the 
parks of New York. The committee is 
headed by Pasquale Amato, and counts 
among its members Mme. Melanie Kurt 
and Messrs. Johannes Sembach, Ernest 
Schelling and Giovanni Martinelli. The 


committee will work in co-operation with 
the Park Department. 

The artists who are members of the 
Park Music Committee already have vol- 
unteered their services. The movement 
is a protest against the Board of Esti- 
mate’s low appropriation for free park 
concerts, given for the benefit of poor 
persons who otherwise would have to do 
without musical entertainment. 

“Last year,” said Mme. Kurt, in tell- 
ing about the work, “to offset the de- 
creased appropriation the Music League, 
in co-operation with the Park Depart- 
ment, gave free concerts in New York 
and Brooklyn in Winthrop, Thompson, 
Mount Morris and Sunset Parks. More 
than 6000 persons attended one of the 
Brooklyn concerts, and the venture was 
so generally successful that we have de- 
cided to continue the work. 

“Borough President Marks and Park 
Commissioner Ward, together with the 
newspapers, gave their support last year 
and greatly assisted in the success of the 
movement. We have already a number 
of artists who have volunteered their 
services, but others are needed. We also 
need pianos. Last year through the 
courtesy of a piano company we were 
furnished gratuitously with instruments, 
but that can hardly be expected this year 
if we extend the scope of the work. So 
funds will be necessary. 

“We hope to show the City’s Board of 
Estimate that they themselves ought to 
provide for these concerts, make them 
a permanent feature of the city’s sum- 
mer life and give them the full support 
they deserve. The committee will be 
glad to. receive any suggestions.” 








ANOTHER OPERATIC 
TROUPE DISBANDS 


San Francisco Run Ends After 
Nine Days— Persinger 
to Remain 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, May 15, 1916. 





HE Peluso Grand Opera Company, 
which was organized here for a two 
weeks’ engagement at the Cort Theater, 
disbanded after nine days of effort to in- 
terest the public in familiar Italian clas- 
sics. Josiah-Zuro, who directed, has 
given up the local field and will make 
his home in New York. Away on a 
motor tour of the South, I missed the 
Peluso performances. People who at- 
tended them speak particularly in praise 
of two -San Francisco singers, Anna 
Young, who was the Marguerite in 
“Faust” and Lola in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” and Agnes Sievers, the Nedda in 
“Pagliacci.” 

In Los Angeles last week I found Che- 
valier Guerrieri, who conducted the 
Behymer-Berry operas so satisfactorily, 
getting ready for the opera season about 
to open in Los Angeles. He said that 
Constantino and Mardones were among 
the stars engaged. 

At yesterday’s concert by the San 
Francisco People’s Orchestra, Giuli Min- 
etti, conductor, this program was pre- 
sented: 


“Ruy Blas’’ Overture, Mendelssohn; Schu- 
mann’s E Flat Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra, Ada Clement, soloist; ‘‘Humoresque,”’ 
Dvorak; ‘‘Moment Musical,.”’ Schubert; Bari- 
tone Solo, “‘Gloria,’’ Buzzi-Peccia, sung by 
Harold Parish Williams; intermezzo from 
“Jewels of the Madonna,’’ Wolf-Ferrari; 
“Carmen” Suite, Bizet; ‘‘New World’’ Sym- 
phony, Dvorak. 


Helen Colburn Heath, soprano, was 
soloist at the preceding concert. 

Louis Persinger is to remain as con- 
certmaster of the San Francisco Sym- 


phony Orchestra next season. Now re- 
turning from Colorado, he will make his 
home in the San Francisco suburbs dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ 
Association held a banquet in the Hotel 
Stewart last week. Georg Kruger, the 
association president, and Clarence Eddy 
were the sprincipal speakers. The guests 
included the following: 


Sir Henry Heyman, Estelle Carpenter, Mrs. 


W. W. Briggs, H. L. Perry, Johanna Kris- 
toffy, Harry Patrick, Alice Kellar-Fox, Mme. 
Tromboni, Dr. J. M. Fox, Jessie Taylor, Ellen 
Roeckel-Davis, Mrs. A. F. Pinkham, Mrs. P. 
©. Peterson, Blanche Ashley, Mary McCaw- 
ley, Marie Withrow, Evelyn Ware, Dr. M. W. 
O’Connell, Miss O’Connell, Parmelia Rose, 
Mrs. N. C. Wanita, Miss Parks, Helen Coul- 
ter, Kathryn Boyns, R. Davis, Myrtle Par- 
ker, Mrs. W. White and Sara Tomlinson. 


These officers have been elected by the 
Pacific Musical Society for the year be- 
ginning June 1: 


President, Mrs. William Ritter; first vice- 
president, Margaret C. May; second vice- 
president, Mrs. William Banks; recording 
secretary, Mrs. M. C. Emerson; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Charles De Y. Elkus:; treas- 
urer, Mrs. I. Goodman; new directors, Mrs. 
J. B. Scofield, Mrs. Arthur Fickenscher and 
Mrs. L. Desenberg. 


Clara Freuler, the Berkeley soprano, 
is touring the Middle West and a portion 
of Canada. 

Allan Bier gave a highly successful 
piano recital in the St. Francis Hotel on 
the evening of May 5, his program in- 
cluding some of his own works and com- 
positions by Albert I. Elkus and Fred- 
erick Jacobi of this city. 

Warren D. Allen, dean of the Pacific 
Conservatory of Music at San José, is 
holding a May music festival at the 
conservatory to-day and to-morrow. Paul 
Steindorff and his orchestra give a sym- 
phony program this evening. To-mor- 
row night “Elijah” will be sung under 
Mr. Allen’s direction with 150 in the 
chorus. The soloists are Fannie Bailey 
Scott, soprano; Eva Gruninger Atkin- 
son, contralto; Charles A. Case, tenor; 
Lowell M. Redfield, baritone, and Wilbur 
McColl, organist. THOMAS NUNAN. 


Harold Henry, the American pianist, 
was the soloist at the recent great Wich- 
ita Festival, and in addition acted as one 
of the judges in the various piano com- 
petitions. 





—— 
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Grace Warner, the Boston pianist, is 
making a brief tour of the West and has 
been booked for a number of recitals 
while in Michigan. 

* Bs * 

Pauline Bayer and Emma D. Lotz, pu- 
pils of James McLaughlin, gave a piano 
recital on May 18 at the studios of the 
Troy Conservatory of Music. 

* * * 


Fritz Kreisler expects to complete the 
score of an operetta, upon which he has 
been working for some time, before the 
end of the summer, which he will spend 
at Bar Harbor, Me. 

* * * 

At the Second Avenue Baptist Church, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Marguerite Haz- 
zard, the young soprano, was heard in a 
recent recital for the benefit of the Boys’ 
Summer Camp. Edna Fearn was at the 
piano. 

* * * 

Evan Williams, tenor, and Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, were the guests of honor 
at the recent banquet given by the Akron 
(Ohio) Tuesday Musical Club. About 
two hundred members and guests were 
present. 

* * * 

An artistic presentation of the Cad- 
man song-cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,” was given recently at Houston, 
Tex., by local soloists, Beryl Colby, Mrs. 
J. E. Spencer, George Doscher and Her- 
bert R. Gates. 

x * 

Harriet A. Shaw, harpist of Boston, 
and Katherine Ricker, contralto, fur- 
nished the musical program at the May 
breakfast of the Professional Women’s 
Club of Boston, held in the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel on May 16. 

* * * 

A delightful program was given at 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church, Meriden, 
Conn., recently, the artists taking part 
being Mrs. Lelia Joel Hulse, of Stam- 
ford, soprano; Fritz Kahl, violinist, and 
Althea Clark, reader. 

* * * 

May Tench, pupil of Franz Otto and 
supervisor of music at Waukon, Iowa, 
will give “The Lost Necklace” with her 
high school students on May 29. Georga 
Whippo, artist pupil of Mr. Otto, will 
sing the leading role. 

. x«* » 

A two-piano recital was given on May 
10 by the pupils of Blanche E. Wagner, 
at Blair Academy, Blairtown, N. J., those 
appearing being E. Freeman, M. Rusling, 
K. Easton, M. Armstrong, H. Silverman, 
E. Allen and F. Allen. " 

* * 


The Albany, N. Y., Music Teachers’ 
Association has elected the following 
officers: President, Ermina L. Perry; 
vice-president, Amelia R. Gomph; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Cordelia R. Reed; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. James H. 
Hendrie. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the affiliated 
clubs of the north boroughs of Pitts- 
burgh, a musicale was given at Bellevue 
Borough Hall, on May 10, for the benefit 
of the New Future Home. Those taking 
part in the program were Mrs. H. M. 
Feely, Minnie Hanson, James Grimes and 
George J. Schaffer. 

* * + 

Frances Rittenhouse, pianist; Margue- 
rite Halloran, pianist; Maude McKenna, 
soprano; Frances Prouty, pianist; Paul 
White, violinist, and Rosamonde Hagney, 
pianist, students of the New England 
Conservatory, Boston, presented an en- 
gaging program ata recital given at that 
institution on May 18. 

Despite rain, a good-sized audience 
heard the song recital given in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., May 5, when Lillian Brandon Spang, 
soprano, and Everett Spang, baritone, 
appeared in a tastefully chosen program. 
Jessie Renshay provided the accompani- 
ments. 

* * * 

On May 4. Mme. Christine La Bar- 
raque of Seattle, Wash., presented sev- 
eral of her advanced vocal pupils, Doro- 
thy Parker, Florentine Schage, Doris 
Scott, Lucy Bocock, Margaret Kyle and 
Howard Scage, with Marie Croley and 
Ernest Fergurson, accompanists. At a 
farewell musical given by Mrs. H. D. 





Moore of Seattle for Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Donner, an impromptu program was 
given, Mr. Donner playing several of his 
own compositions accompanied by Mrs. 
Donner. ee 

Theo Ethel Littlefield, contralto, a stu- 
dent of Nellie Evans Packard, the Brock- 
ton-Boston vocal teacher, gave a song re- 
cital in the First Baptist Church of 
North Abington, Mass., on May 13. She 
was assisted by Angie M. Faunce, organ- 
ist, and Arthur F. Cushman, accompan- 
ist. co Sie 

The Apollo Quartet of Boston, Mass., 
consisting of William Whittaker, Lyman 
Hemenway, John Smallman and Alex- 
ander Logan, gave a most successful con- 
cert in Waltham, Mass., on May 16. The 
following night the quartet was heard in 
concert at the Methodist church in Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

* * * 

The annual meeting of the Newark 
(N. J.) Musicians’ Club resulted in the 
re-election of Thornton W. Allen as pres- 
ident. The other officers are: Sidney A. 
Baldwin, vice-president; Herbert Sachs- 
Hirsch, secretary; Frank C. Mindnich, 
treasurer, and Mrs. E. A. Baumann, cor- 
responding secretary. 

ss & 

The most pretentious student recital 
of the season that Washington lovers of 
music have enjoyed was that recently 
presented by the advanced pupils of Her- 
man Rakemann. Among the performers 
were Marguerite Herbers, Herman H. 
Hoffmann, Isabel McGee, Raymond Leib- 
sohn, Ruth Bronson, Earl Wagner, Earl 
Church and Stella Lipman. 

K * * 


The Academy of Music, Dubuque, Iowa, 
graduated seventeen pupils in piano on 
May 9 and 11. Assisting soloists were 
Mrs. M. M. Kingland and E. F. Schu- 
mann, vocalists. The Tuesday Morning 
Club, under the direction of Mrs. Leh- 
mann, appeared at the Elks Home in a 
program of folk-songs. Mrs. McElroy 
contributed violin numbers. 

* * x 

Laura Littlefield, the well-known Bos- 
ton soprano, gave a song recital before 
the Haverhill Chapter of the Daughters 
of the Revolution on May 19 at the Hotel 
Vendome, Boston. Mrs. Dudley Thomas 
Fitts was her accompanist. Mrs. Little- 
field’s program consisted of English and 
German song-groups and the Micaela 
aria from the third act of “Carmen.” 

* * * 

Mme. Bertha I. Kagan, teacher of Bos- 
ton, presented some of her students in a 
song recital on May 18 in Steinert Hall. 
Those appearing were Lydia Schraeder 
and Florence Fisher, sopranos; Kath- 
erine Burnham, mezzo-contral!to, and 
Max Wolf, baritone. Each singer gave a 


creditable performance. There was a 
very large and enthusiastic audience. 
* * * 


Commencement Hall of Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, W. Va., was crowded 
for the concert given May 6 by the Mar- 
shall College Orchestra, Effie Wilson, 
director, and the Lyric Quartet, composed 
of Moss Stone, Myron Neale, Virgil 
Cheuvront and Cecil Stanley. The pro- 
gram also included a cornet duet by Car- 
ter Hilam and Walter Yates, and a vocal 
solo by Lewis Gilmore. 

* * * 

T. L. Krebbs, a faculty member of the 
Wichita (Kan.) College of Music for the 
last six years, leaves Wichita in June 
for Wichita Falls, Tex., where he will be 
musical director of the Wichita Falls 
College of Music. Mr. Krebbs has been 
vice-president and president of the Kan- 
sas State Music Teachers’ Association, 
president of the Wichita Musicians’ Club 
and is now president of the Pianist Club. 

+. * + 

Dorothy Miller Duckwitz presented a 
number of her pupils in a series of re- 
citals in Toledo, Ohio, recently, those ap- 
pearing being Nina Simon, Ruth Easly, 
Lottie Walters, Mildred Iford, Ruth Ba- 
sore, Gertrude Blankmeyer, Ruth White, 
Lucile Beecher, Wilma Ahrendt, Doris 
Corwin, Dorothy Karl, Marjorie Dean, 
Hazel Smith, Esther Hotchkiss, Elizabeth 
Tryon, Dorothy Jamieson, IIlma Murray 
and Mildred Weil. 

K * * 

One of the interesting events of the 

‘spring season in Fairmont, W. Va., was 


the recital given by Mrs. Myrtle D. Shaw 
Waddell, soprano, and Amy Rogers Rice, 
organist, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, recently. Miss Rice’s offerings 
included the “Peer Gynt” Suite, Tschai- 
kowsky and Rossini-Buck compositions, 
and the singer gave pleasing groups of 
songs by French, English and American 
composers. 
* * * 

Mrs. Lucile Gregg-Welch gave her 
graduation recital in pipe organ and 
ensemble playing at Commencement Hall 
of West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, on May 8, before a critical audi- 
ence. She won high approval. The en- 
semble number was Arensky’s Trio in D 
Minor for violin, ’cello and piano. Mrs. 
Welch was at the piano and her col- 
leagues were Margaret Horne, violinist, 
and Herbert Beaumont, ’cellist. 

* 

A program of music by women com- 
posers was given before the Women’s 
Society of the Woodward Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of Detroit, Mich., on May 
9. Jennie M. Stoddard and Wanda 
Leszezynski were the soloists, giving 
compositions by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Liza Lehmann, Cecile Chaminade, Kate 
Vannah, Teresa del Riego and Jessie 
Gaynor. A paper on the “Infiuence of 
Women in Music” was also read by Miss 
Stoddard. ea 


The Marchesi Club, of Lincoln, Neb., 
has elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President, Edna Robinson; 
vice-president, Kate Koehler; secretary, 
Bess Bryant; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Webb Long; treasurer, Beatrice 
Cummins. The afternoon’s program, fol- 
lowing the election, was given by Phyllis 
Lohman, Beatrice Cummins, Joseph Levy, 
Irene Fleming Thurn, Antonio Santino, 
Mrs. Eda Donahoo, Mrs. E. C. Steffen 
and Thomas Rae. 

* * a 

Pupils of Ralph E. Williamson ap- 
peared in an interesting recital on Tues- 
day, May 16, in St. Mary’s Parish Hall, 
at Upham’s Corner, Mass. Assisting so- 
loists were Master Alfred Fowlie, so- 
prano, and Harry Seeley, violinist. 
Students taking part in the excellent pro- 
gram given were Louis Scarr, Frances 
Knowlton, Herbert Green, Walter 
Knowles, Alice Whittier, Howard Green, 
John Wright, Charles Blockel, Beatrice 
Haynes and Marion Keefe. 

* * * 

Louise Stallings, soprano, who has re- 
cently returned from voice study in New 
York, was heard at the College Avenue 
Baptist Church, Alton, Ill., in a song 
program on Tuesday evening, May 9. 
Her program included Italian, French, 
German, English and American songs, 
the French and German groups being 
prefaced by a short talk. An additional 
feature of interest was a group of Irish 
folk-songs. William Armstrong supplied 
excellent accompaniments. 

* * * 

The final recital of the Marcato Club, 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., for the season, 
numbering the 130th recital in all, was 
held in the Masonic Auditorium on May 
6. The club has decided to publish a 
magazine which will be issued monthly, 
and devoted to the musical interests and 
personnel of the city and the country at 
large. The Choral Club is a gratifying 
branch of the Marcato work, the mem- 
bership of which has doubled since the 
first recital during the winter. 

* * * 


Mrs. Rose Ryan presented her trio re- 
cently at the Elks Home, Dubuque, Iowa, 
assisted by Margaret Brannan, harpist. 
The trio of singers and Mrs. Keesecker 
gave a carefully selected program, Mrs. 
E. M. Healey playing the accompani- 
ments. Professor Schroeder’s orchestra 
has been chosen to furnish accompani- 
ments for the annual summer festival of 
song by the Dubuque Sangerbund in July, 
when “The Lay of the Bell,” by Romberg, 
will be given with local soloists. 

* * * 

Pupils of G. D. Atkinson gave a piano 
recital in the new recital hall of the 
Conservatory of Music, Toronto, Can., 
May 13. The program was presented by 
Jessie E. Drummer, Violet E. -Keeler, 
Mrs. Glenn H. Campbell, Dorothy P. 
Bonnard, Georgian W. Smith, Nina A. 
Dunlop, Mabel M. Sharpe and Nora M. 
Tucker. The following also assisted: 
Frances Wood, violinist, pupil of Frank 
E. Blachford, and Marguerite C. Homuth, 
vocal pupil of David Dick Slater. 

* * + 

The vocal students of the College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y., were heard 
in two public recitals recently. Those 
appearing were Arline Colsman, Ger- 
ard McKee, Evalyn Payne, Mabel Clark, 
Mrs. Gerald Rust, C. Harry Sandford, 
Gertrude Sheldon, Noreen Cavanagh, 
Lydia Hinkel, Charles S. Merriam, Paul 
Bicksler, Marjorie Leonard, Kareta 
Briggs, Helen Clark, William Charles 
Curtin, May E. McOwen, Gertrude Ce- 
celia Decker, Verna Shaff, Elizabeth 


Smith, Helen Hale Brockway, Florence 
Anna Robinson, Louise Dorothea Boedt- 
ker, Arthur Edward Ward, Mildred Elsie 
Phillips, Gladys Lorraine Eldrett, Mrs. 
Thomas Dignum and Louise Wheeler 
Case. 

* * * 

Mary Chase Weston, violinist of Ban- 
gor, Me., presented about twenty of her 
youngest pupils in a recital on May 20. 
The students were assisted by three ad- 
vanced professional pupils, Marguerite 
Tibbetts, Stanley Cayting and Helena 
Murray, who did some excellent work 
Aline Burpee, pianoforte pupil of Isabel] 
Weston, was heard with pleasure. Thc 
same day the pianoforte pupils of Ed.- 
ward W. Larsen appeared in recital. 

* * * 


The chorus and soloists of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Tuesday Musical Club 
were heard in a delightful concert on 
May 9, in the Board of Commerce Hall, 
under the leadership of Mrs. William 
Delpeuch. Those appearing on the wel] 
devised program were Florence Fiar. 
president of the club; Frank Nelson, 
Mrs. Ferguson, G. W. Small, Mrs. Wal- 
burn, Mrs. Holliday, Mrs. De Armond, 
Mrs. Lilian MacMillan Lewis, Ella Fanz 
and Mae Cooley. 

* * *” 

Explanatory and_ illustrated public 
talks on the orchestra, its instruments, 
and the programs of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra were given at the 
public library in Moline, Ill., by Mary 
Lindsay Oliver, assisted by Verna 
Cooper, soprano. A similar talk was 
given to the pupils of the East Moline 
High School and the members of the 
Junior Department of the Music Club, 
and J. Victor Bergquist discussed the 
same topics before the students of Au 


gustana College. 
ag * * 


The Ladies’ Music Club of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., gave the last program of 
the season May 13. The concert was de 
voted to American composers. “The 
Cry of Rachel,” by Salter, was sung by 
Mrs. Tydfil Brinkhurst with dramatic 
effect. MacDowell was represented on 
the program by Charles Haubiel, who 
also played a “Pastoral” of his own com- 
position, a piece that Rudolph Ganz, 
Swiss pianist, is placing on his 1916-17 
programs. Mrs. Edla Lund sang a group 
of songs with exquisite art. 

. ¢ ® 

The eighth students’ recital took place 
at the European Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Md., on May 18. Those tak- 
ing part were students under Director 
Henri Weinreich, piano, and Julius 
Zech, violin. The program was given 
by Elizabeth Beiswanger, Minnie Yank- 
off, Josephine Matassa, Ethel Beis- 
wanger, Sarah Gordon, Melba Wilson, 
Lillian Spoerer, Catherine Ludecke, 
Ethel Ashman, Gustav Theiss, George 
Herth, Ruth Amos, Julia Eierman, Jo 
seph Scheriber and William Rokos. 

* * * 

Daniel D. Crough of Troy, N. Y., ha 
been appointed organist of St. John’ 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y., to succeed 
the late J. Burt Curley. He will assum: 
his duties Sunday, May 28. Professo! 
Crough has been organist of St. Agnes’s 
Church, Cohoes, for eight years and wa 
formerly organist of St. Patrick’s and 
Blessed Sacrament Churches, Albany. A) 
entertainment was given recently at th 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Albany, in which Winifred E. Paine 
pianist of Schenectady and Newton R 
Cass, baritone, of Albany, took part. 

* * * 


The Men’s Club of the First Congre 
gational Church, Albany, N. Y., gave a 
concert, May 17. The club appeared i: 
several offerings and others who took 
part were Edward W. Lomax, trombon« 
solo; Harry E. Cowles, baritone; Dr 
Howard E. Lomax, flute solo; George W 
Wolfgang, tenor; Frank H. McClure 
pianist; H. J. McClure, banjo solo. The 
accompanists were E. W. Lomax and 
F. H. McClure. Lawrence L. Dick, teno! 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Churc! 
of Albany, gave a recital, May 17, at the 
auditorium of the State College for 
Teachers, assisted by Myron Leves 
violinist, and William F. Donohue 
pianist, both of Utica. 

* k * 


The Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera 
“Pinafore” was presented at Troy 
N. Y., May 15 and 16, by the Troy 
Madrigal Club, under the leadership of 
S. Grahame Nobbes, for the benefit o! 
the babies’ milk station. Martha Webb. 
soprano, had the role of Josephine anc 
her excellent work contributed much t 
the success of the production. Others 
who appeared in solo parts were Harold 
E. Don, tenor; Edmund D. Northup, 
baritone; John E. Tashjian, bass; Jame 
Matthews, Mary Chitty and Dessa Weis- 
bergh. Albert Geiser led the sailors 
chorus and A. Leroy Magill conducted 
the dancing groups. Ernest Hoffman 
was accompanist. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Baker, Martha Atwood.—Boston, May 30. 
Brenner, Orina E.—Montclair, N. J., May 


26. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Harrisburg, Pa., May 
31: Cleveland, Ohio, June 2; Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 4; Bar Harbor, Me., July 15 to Sept. 1. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Kingston, N. Y., 
June 6 and 7, in Mendelssohn's ‘Elijah. 

Ellerman, Amy.—Yonkers, N. Y., May 27; 
Watertown, N. Y., June 1; Collegeville, Pa., 
June 6; Lewisburg, Pa., June 18. 

Garrison, Mabel.—Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
May 26, 27. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
26. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—Red Bank, N. 
}., June 3; Parkersburg, Pa., June 5; Tow- 
son, Md., June 6; Smyrna, Del., June 7; Wil- 
mington, Del., June 8; Elkton, Md., June 9; 
Denton, Md., June 10; Cambridge, Md., June 
12: Dover, Del., June 13; Parksley, Va., June 
14; Mount Holly, N. J., June 15; Freehold, 
N. J., June 16; Hightstown, N. J., June 17; 
Newtown, Pa., June 19; Ambler, Pa., June 
0: Lansdale, Pa., June 21; Phillipsburg, 
N. J., June 22; Royersford, Pa., June 23; 
Bridgeton, N. J., June 24; Millville, N. J., 
June 26; Salem, N. J., June 27; Collingswood, 
N. J., June 28; Columbia, Pa., June 29; 
Lykens, Pa., June 30. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—New York (Swed- 
ish Singing Soc.), May 27; Newburgh, N. Y., 
June 2. 

Hindermeyer, Harvey.—Newburgh, N. Y., 
June 2. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden.—New 
York, May 27. 

Land, Harold.—Newark, N. J., June 15, 


Marcusson, Grace Brune.—Michigan, June 
{: Albion, Mich., June 6. 

Martino, Giovanni.—Havana, Cuba (Opera 
Season), May 6 to May 27. 

Miller, Reed.—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Fes- 
tival), May 26; Evanston, IIl. (Festival), 


June 3. 


Morrissey, Marie.—New York, May 27; 
Tour of Middle West, Canandaigua, N. Y., 
May 23; New York, June 15 to Aug. 1; Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2 to 12 (Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra). 

Northrup, Grace D.—New York (Oratorio 
Society), Dec. 6. 

Orrell, Lucile.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 
Sept. 20, with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 


20: Danville, Ky., Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y., 
Oct. 29; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1; New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., Jan. 7 (1917); New York (Bilt- 
more, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 21; 
Middletown, Conn., Jan. 28; Lancaster, Pa., 
Feb. 19: Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25; Newark, N. J., 
March 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April 20; Meriden, Conn., May 18. 


Parks, Elizabeth.—(Euterpean 
New York, Aug. 9. 


Society), 


‘ 
26. 


Rasely, George.—Lexington, Mass., June 7. 
Reardon, George Warren.—Ossining, N. Y., 
May 26. 
Shaun, Jose.—Bridgton, Me., Aug. 23, 24. 
ily 


» 
Strassner, William.—Lebanon, Pa., July 3; 
Round Lake, N. Y. (Chautauqua), July 8 
to 18. 

Sundelius, Marie, Mme.—Boston, May 28; 
New Britain, Conn. (Swedish Festival), June 
8, 9; Omaha, Neb., June 19, 20; Milwaukee, 
June 22; Toledo, June 24; Detroit, June 26; 
Toronto, June 28; Hamilton, June 29; Buf- 
falo, July 1; Worcester, Mass. (Festival), 
Sept. 27. 

Wells, John Barnes.—New York, May 27; 
Cleveland, May 23; Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club, June 4; Montclair, J., June 12; 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 12; Flemington, N. J., 
June 15. 

. Werrenrath, Reinald.—Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
May 27. 

Woodside, J. Uly.—Lindsborg, Kan., May 
25; Salina, Kan., May 26; Abilene, Kan., May 
28; Ellsworth, Kan., May 29; Arkansas City, 
Kan., June 9. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet.—Dorchester, Mass., May 
29; Roxbury, Mass., June 1; Providence, 
R. I., June 2; Waltham, Mass., June 6; Wo- 
burn, Mass., June 7; Meriden, N. H., June 
13 and 14; Claremont, N. H., June 15, pend- 
ing; Newport, N. H., June 16. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Frederick 
Stock, conductor).—May 27, afternoon and 
evening, Mt. Vernon, lowa; May 29, evening, 
Evanston, Ill.; May 30, evening, Evanston, 
Ill.; June 1, evening, Evanston, Ill.; June 3, 
afternoon and evening, Evanston, III. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Spring 
Tour).—Soloists, Leonora Allen, Jean Vincent 
Cooper, Albert Lindquest, Louis Graveure, 
Richard Czerwonky, Cornelius Van _ Vliet, 
Henry James Williams. May 26, 27, Apple- 
ton, Wis.; May 28, Escanaba, Mich.; May 
29, 30, Houghton, Mich.; May 31, Marquette 
Mich.; June 1, 
Duluth, Minn. 


> 
, 
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Ashland, Wis.; June 2, 3, 


Tollefsen Trio.—University of Virginia, 
July 11. 
White Trumpet Quartet, Edna.—New 


York (Federation), May 23-30; Brooklyn, 
May 28; New York City, June 4; Brooklyn, 
June 7. 


Festivals 


Bethiehem Bach Festivali—Bethlehem, Pa., 
May 26-27. 


Chicago North Shore Music Festival, 
Evanston, Il1., May 29, 30, June 1, 3.—Peter 
Christian Lutkin, director; Frederick Stock. 
conductor; Osbourne McConathy, associate 
conductor. Festival chorus of 600 singers, 
Young Ladies’ Chorus, 300 voices, Children’s 
Chorus of 1500 voices. Entire Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Soloists: Mischa Elman, 
Anna Case, Edith Mason, Helen Stanley, 
Alice’ Nielsen, Mabel Sharp Herdien, Clare 
Livingston Hansel, Morgan Kingston, Reed 
Miller, Pasquale Amato, Clarence Whitehill, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Burton Thatcher. 





RICHMOND URGES 
PLANS FOR ITS HALL 


J. G. Corley Outlines Scheme to 
Remodel Auditorium for 
Big Events 


RICHMOND, VA., May 19.—As related 
in MUSICAL AMERICA last week, the suc- 
cess of the recent May festival is likely 
to result in the city’s remodeling the 
\uditorium so as more readily to house 
big attractions. The movement is being 
fathered by J. G. Corley, President of 
the Wednesday Club, who outlines the 
plan thus in the News Leader: 

“As I have pointed out quite fre- 
juently, we are very much handicapped 
n account of not having a suitable build- 
ng. Plans, however, are now being 
nade and will soon be presented, to the 
ity officials, asking the expenditure of 
‘40,000 in the way of changes, repairs 
ind improving the present auditorium. 
Briefly stated, it is proposed to break 
the wall of the south line of the build- 
ng to give more stage facilities, clos- 
ng up all the openings in the present 
building and have the entrance on Cary 
Street, the corners of the building to be 
‘ut off, giving the building a dome ef- 
tect. This plan further provides that we 
arrange the seats the short way of the 
duilding rather than the long way. 

“This plan for the building would be 
ideal, and there would be no posts or 
obstructions. It is further proposed to 
run two horseshoe galleries around the 
entire building, with drop boxes on the 
‘irst gallery. There has been some criti- 
‘ism in reference to this expenditure, but 
it seems to me to be a wise move on the 
part of the city officials. We cannot with 
the many demands now on the city ex- 
pect to be provided with an auditorium 
that will cost $400,000 or $500,000, but 
for the expenditure of $40,000 we shall 
have a building that will easily take care 
of every demand in the community for 
the next twenty years, and by using 
movable seats on the lower floor, the build- 
ing will be available for fairs, bazaars, 


balls and a great many community 
gatherings. 

“The location of the building is most 
aceessible and will -be more so in the 
future when the new West End bridge 
reaching the Southside is built.” 


TRENTON ARIONS END SEASON 


Second Concert of New Jersey Club 
Has Appreciative Audience 


TRENTON, N. J., May 20.—An audience 
of unusually large proportions and of 
appreciative mind attended the second 
concert of this season, with which the 
Arion Glee Club concluded its twentieth 
year’s work, on Tuesday evening, in As- 
sociation Hall. The assisting. artists, 
Margaret Gluck, violinist, and Leonard 
E. Auty, tenor, both well-known soloists, 
shared in the warm welcome given the 
chorus members and Conductor William 
Woodhouse, Jr. 

Uniform excellence characterized the 
work of the chorus, which, however, was 
at its best in the Grieg “Landsighting,” 
in which J. Harry Reid, first basso, sang 
the solo part creditably. A repetition of 
the number was demanded. A novelty of 
Miss Gluck’s offerings was the Friml 
valse, “Silhouette,” and she added to her 
formal numbers the Kreisler arrange- 
ment of the Chaminade “Serenade.” Mr. 
Auty’s sweetness of tone and dramatic 
power were well displayed in the Men- 
delssohn “Will the Night Soon Pass?” 
and the Gilchrist “Heart’s Delight,” writ- 
ten for and dedicated to Mr. Auty. 





Mrs. Hunt, José Shaun and Other Pop- 
ular Artists Aid Massachusetts Chorus 


WEYMOUTH, MaAss., May 15.—The 
Weymouth Choral Society, James W. 
Calderwood, conductor, gave its eighth 
concert last evening in Fogg’s Opera 
House, South Weymouth, before an au- 
dience that completely filled the audi- 
torium. The program consisted of Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” in the singing of 
which the chorus was assisted most ar- 
tistically by Helen Allen Hunt, con- 
tralto; Florence Ferrell, soprano; José 
Shaun, tenor, and Oscar Huntting, bass. 
The Tempo Orchestral Club, with Mrs. 
W. A. Hodges, pianist, furnished the 
accompaniment. 


Payez, Eleanore M.—Albany, N. Y., May 


PHILADELPHIA AGAIN 
HEARS “‘ PATIENCE” 


Savoy Company Revives Popular 
Opera—Performances Attract 
Large Audiences 


PHILADELPHIA, May 19.—The Savoy 
Opera Company, Philadelphia’s popular 
amateur organization, gave the first of 
three performances of “Patience” before 
a large audience at the Broad Street 
Theater last evening, the proceeds, as 
usual, going to charity. The beneficiary 
this year was the Children’s Hospital. 
This is the third time that “Patience” 
has been chosen by the company. 


The present cast includes G. Plantou 
Middleton in a clever impersonation of 
Bunthorne, while the “idyllic” Archibald 
Grosvenor is no less effectively portrayed 
by Charles Francis Ward. The title 
role is taken by Helen Buchanan, whose 
light soprano gives adequate expression 
to the music allotted to the innocent dairy 





maid, and Elsie Morris Brinton is up to 
professional standard in the part of Lady 
Jane. Her fine contralto, of unusual depth 
and richness, is heard with artistic ef- 
fect in the recitative and aria, “Silvered 
Is the Raven Hair.” Philip Warren 
Cooke, who has appeared with the com- 
pany in several leading rdéles, does well 
the part of Lieutenant the Duke of Dun- 
stable, his sympathetic tenor being ad- 
mirably suited to the music allotted to 
the pompous officer. Other entirely com- 
petent members of the cast are Benjamin 
D. Mosser, as Colonel Calverley; William 
B. Keefer, 2nd, as Major Murgatroyd, 
Alfred Clark Arnold, as Bunthorne’s 
solicitor, and Mildred W. Shattuck, Fran- 
ces West Baily and Elizabeth Harrison, 
who appear as the Ladies Angela, Saphir 
and Ella, 

The large chorus, always a distinctive 
feature of the Savoy productions, not 
only sings well, but presents a spectac- 
ular appearance as the “twenty love-sick 
maidens”—though there are about forty 
of them and the gorgeously uniformed 
Dragoons. The production is beautifully 
staged and well presented in every re- 
spect, the performance being under the 
able musical leadership of Camille W. 
Zeckwer, with Joseph Craig Fox as stage 
director. 








EDITH HARPER MAKES 
NOTABLE SUCCESS AS 
ORATORIO SOLOIST 














Edith Baxter Harper, New York Soprano 


During the first five months of the 
present year Edith Baxter Harper has 
filled a large number of concert engage- 
ments and has earned success in them. 
Known as a singer of ability she has 


developed this season and has distin- 
guished herself on more than one occa- 
sion. 


On Jan. 26 she sang at the Women’s 
Club, Newark, N. J.; on Feb. 17 at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., in  Goring-Thomas’s 
“Swan and the Skylark,” on March 14 
at Old St. Paul’s Church, New York, 
in Harry Rowe Shelley’s “Vexilla Regis”; 
on April 26 at the Woman’s Morning 
Music Club, East Orange, N. J. On 
March 26 she appeared at a musicale 
at the home of Frank S. Hastings in New 
York, twice in February at the musi- 
cales at Lord & Taylor’s, New York, 
and in concerts in Flushing, L. I., and 
Brooklyn on May 8 and 11 respectively. 
On May 14, Mrs. Harper scored a not- 
able success, singing Gounod’s “Gallia” 
and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” in the Great 
Hall of the College of the City of New 
York in the High School Festival, under 
the direction of Henry T. Fleck. Here 
with a chorus of 1,000 and an orchestra 
of seventy she scored one of the most 
pronounced successes she has ever made. 

Mrs. Harper has been re-engaged as 
soprano soloist at the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn. This 
church pays great attention to its mu- 
sical services, having a paid mixed chorus 
in addition to its solo singers. Since 
November, 1916, there have been sung at 
this church Maunder’s “Hymn of Thanks- 
giving,” Marzo’s “Kingdom of Christ,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” Shelley’s “From Life to Death,” 
Maunder’s “Pardon, Penitence, Peace,” 
and Haydn’s “Creation.” In all of them 
Mrs. Harper sang the soprano solo 
parts with distinction. 





RECITAL BY YON STUDENTS 


Good Account of Instruction Given in 
Well Arranged Program 


The final concert by the students of 
voice, piano, organ and composition of 
the Yon Studios of Carnegie Hall was 
given at AXolian Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning, May 20. A large audience lav- 
ished its applause upon all the partici- 
pants. The vocal students of S. Con- 
stantino Yon and the piano and organ 
pupils of Pietro A. Yon showed the good 
results of their studies by performing 
in an artistic manner and with thor- 
ough confidence. 

Those who performed are all worthy 
of mention, and the list reads as follows: 

Olive Carey Owens, soprano; Agnes Sea- 
berg, soprano; Jessie G. McNeil, organist ; 
Helen A. Joyce, organist; Alice J. Condon, 
pianist; Anna Di Pietro, pianist; Giulia V 
Grilli, mezzo soprano; Blanche Foley, mezzo 
soprano; Antonio Augenti, tenor; Serafino 
Bogatto, tenor; Roberts E. Woods, baritone ; 
Stephen Smith, organist; R. W. Edwards, 
organist, and Joseph Marone, pianist. 


Mrs. Stephen Smith played two organ 
numbers of Pietro A. Yon, “Christmas in 
Sicily” and a “Toccata,” and Mr. Woods 
sang the same composer’s clever song, 
“The Fool of Thule.” Mr. Yon’s com- 
positions were very well received and 
deservedly so. R. W. Edwards, Helen A. 
Joye and Jessie G. McNeil proved capable 
organists, and Blanche Foley and Giulia 
V. Grilli, mezzo-sopranos, sang their 
numbers in good style. The pianists, 


Anna di Pietro, Alice J. Condon, Joseph 
Marone, all showed good technical equip- 
ment and musicianship. Mr. Augenti, 
tenor, was heard in songs from “Bo- 
heme” and “Manon,” Miss Owens, so- 
prano, gave numbers of Debussy and 


Charpentier, and the “Rigoletto” Quar- 
tet, sung by Misses Seaberg and Grilli 
and Messrs. Bogatto and Woods, closed 
the program. mM. B. 





PROVIDENCE MUSIC EVENT 


Pettine Orchestra Concert Attracts 


Many—Recitals Numerous 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 20.—The Pet- 
tine Philoplectra Orchestra of this city, 
Giuseppe Pettine, conductor, gave an in- 
teresting concert recently before a large 
audience. The assisting soloists were 
Mrs. Edwina Hodgkiss Beloit, soprano; 
Charles McCanna, basso; Raymond 
reese, tenor; Vincenzo Carli, mandolin- 
ist, and Irving Atwood, pianist. 

Other local musical events of the past 
week were two organ recitals in Sayles 
Hall, Brown University, by Gene Ware, 
with solos by Mrs. Ina F. Longfellow, 
soprano, and E. H. and A. H. Weeks, 
violinists; a very successful violin re- 
cital by the advanced pupils of Evan 
geline Larry in Churchill House, at 
which Helen Tyler Grant, ’cellist, and 
Edyth Gyllenberg, pianist, assisted; a 
pianoforte recital by Ruth Tripp, a pu- 
pil of May Atwood, given in Froebel 
Hall, and a recital by the piano pupils 
of Alzada J. Sprague at the studio in 
the Steinert Building. A. #. 


Ada Sassoli in Italy for Red Cross Work 

A postal card from Ada Sassoli, the 
harpist, has just been received from 
Bologna, Italy, by the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, in which the artist writes: “We 
arrived safely, but after an exciting trip. 
Everything is going on splendidly here 
and I am busy with my Red Cross work.” 


Sh na Aas in 
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MUSICAL 


AMERICA 


May 27, 1916 





NORFOLK, VA., IS ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
ITS MOST SUCCESSFUL MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Three-Day Series of Concerts 
Stirs City to Realize Need of 
an Adequate Auditorium— 
Amato and Hempel Win Laurels 
—Hageman Conducts Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra 


ORFOLK, VA., May 16.—After many 

attempts, Norfolk has at last had 
a Spring Music Festival, which from 
the standpoint of elaborateness and local 
interest, left nothing to be desired. 

During past years many efforts have 
been made in this direction, but all have 
met with indifferent success and some 
with rather disastrous results. It re- 
mained for the Norfolk Festival Asso- 
ciation to arrange and give a series of 
three concerts which stand out as the 
one Spring Festival that has been given 
here which resulted in both financial and 
artistic success. 

Several months ago a body of promi- 
nent business and professional men met 
for the purpose of discussing the possi- 
bility of arranging a festival, and finally 


decided upon engaging the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, with Richard 
Hageman as conductor, to appear in the 
festival of the Richmond Wednesday 
Club, together with artists in sufficient 
number and of such standing as would 
be reasonably certain to appeal to the 
music-loving public of this vicinity. 

A plan to underwrite the proposition 
was perfected and little trouble was ex- 
perienced in securing the underwriters. 

James Hume, a prominent piano deal- 
er, was elected secretary and was given 
full charge of the business management 
of this association. It is to Mr. Hume’s 
credit that the festival was a splendid 
success in every particular. 

The success of these concerts, which 
took place Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day nights of last week, established one 
fact that heretofore has been seriously 
doubted—that the public of Norfolk 
wants and will support musical affairs 
of serious proportions when given the 
opportunity. It was made clear also that 
Norfolk needs an auditorium of some 
size and a reasonable degree of cleanli- 
ness in which affairs of this kind can be 
adequately housed. 

The building used for the festival was 
the Second Regiment Armory, which is 
part of a municipal building erected to 
meet the requirements of the city some 
twenty-five years ago, and to put this 
auditorium in shape to make it present- 
able for concerts was indeed a Herculean 
task. 

To an old concert-goer here and one 
who knows something of the attitude of 
Norfolk’s music-loving public in the past, 
it was nothing short of amazing to find 
that on the first night, in spite of in- 
sufferably hot weather, a tremendous 
crowd was in attendance. 

Aside from the orchestra, and Mr. 
Hageman, its conductor, the attraction 
for the evening was Pasquale Amato, 
whose reputation had preceded him. The 
program for this concert included: 


Vorspiel, ‘Die Meistersinger’’; Les Pre- 
ludes, Liszt; Aria: ‘‘Promesse De Mon Ave- 
nir’’ (‘tLe Roi De Lahore’); Ballet Suite 
from “Le Cid”; Aria: “Eri Tu’—“Un Ballo 
In Maschera”; Rhapsodie Espafia,’’ Cha- 
brier; Prologue to “Pagliacci”; “Dance of 
the Hours,” Ponchielli. 


Mr. Amato was in splendid voice and 
did some magnificent singing. He had to 
contend with a thunderstorm that broke 
just as the concert started, an annoying 
feature being the noise made by the rain 
on the iron roof of the building. Not- 
withstanding this, however, Mr. Amato 
was recalled again and again and was 
very generous in singing three or four 
extra numbers, including the “Toreador 
Song” and “Largo al Factotum.” 


























Above: A Section of the Norfolk Festival Audience Listening to Frieda Hempel 
(Courtesy “Virginia Pilot’); Below on Left: Richard Hageman, Frieda Hem- 
pel and James Hume, President Festival Association; on Right, Mr. Hageman 
and Richard Copley, of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, at the Country Club 


The attraction for the second night 
was Frieda Hempel, the announcement 
of whose appearance had caused great 
interest here. She was met with a splen- 
did audience. Miss Hempel made an im- 
pression of sufficient weight to justify 
her return here with assured success. 
There has appeared no woman singer in 
Norfolk for many years past who met 
with such genuinely enthusiastic ap- 
plause, or who gave such entire satis- 


faction. This program was as follows: 

Overture—“Bartered Bride’; Andante from 
Symphony No. 5, Beethoven; “Il Re Pastore,” 
Mozart; Caprice Espagifiole, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff : “Qui La Voce”’—(“I Puritani’’) ; 
“Scénes Pittoresques,”’ Massenet ; “Wid- 
mung,” “Der Nussbaum,” Schumann: “Das 
Elfenlied,”’ Wolf: “Standchen,”’ Brahms; 


“Gretel,” Pfitzner ; Circum- 


stance,” Elgar. 

The last night offered as its attraction 
Mischa Elman and Sophie Braslau. The 
fact that the other two concerts had been 
so tremendously successful resulted in 
the largest audience probably ever seen 
in Norfolk at a concert of any kind— 
the auditorium was filled to its capacity, 
running in the neighborhood of 3000. 
The program for this concert was: 


“Pomp and 


Overture—‘“‘Phédre,’’ Massenet: Entrance 
of the Gods Into Walhalla—‘Rheingold,” 
Wagner; Aria: “O mio Fernando” (“La 
Favorita’”’), Donizetti; Berceuse, Jarnefeldt : 
Symphony Espagnole, Lalo; Bacchanale from 
“Samson et Dalila,’’ Saint-Saéns: Aria: “My 
Heart Is Weary,” Goring Thomas: Ave 


Maria, Schubert-Wilhelm] ; 
Tschaikowsky. 


March Slav, 


Miss Braslau proved to be a singer of 
many engaging qualities, the greatest of 


which was an unusually beautiful voice. 
She was recalled several times and was 
very gracious as to encores. Mr. Elman 
made his first appearance in Norfolk at 
this concert. His performance did not 
seem to meet with the expectations of the 
local public. This was no doubt due in a 
measure to the acoustics of the hall, for 
it was literally impossible at times to 
hear what he was playing. 

Mr. Hageman, the conductor of the or- 
chestra, handled his orchestra with a 
dignity and ease most gratifying and 
produced results with it which were al- 
ways pleasing. He has won a warm 
place in the hearts of the Norfolk people 
both as a musician and a man. While in 
the city Mr. Hageman expressed sur- 
prise that there is no choral society in a 
town of this size, particularly in view of 


the great number of persons who attend- 
ed the festival, and who might reason- 
ably be supposed to be interested in 
music, 

Mr. J. Hume, the secretary of the Nor- 
folk Festival Association, stated to-day 
that there is hardly a doubt of the pos- 
sibility of having spring festivals here 


every year. 
R. V. STEELE. 





DIVA ASKS FOR DIVORCE 





Anna Fitziu Wants Release and $200,000 
Alimony From Dr. Harty 


Anna Fitzhugh Harty, better known to 
the musical world as Anna Fitziu, creator 
of the réle of Rosario in “Goyescas” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last win- 
ter, filed suit for divorce on May 20 
against her husband, Dr. John J. Harty, 
treasurer of the Canadian Locomotive 
Company, son of the Hon. William Harty, 
M.P., and brother-in-law of Sir Edmund 
Osler, president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and brother of Sir William Os- 
ler, the noted physician. Miss Fitziu asks 
for $200,000 alimony. She charges in- 
fidelity on the part of her husband and 
“unbearable autocracy” in her treatment 
at the hands of her father-in-law. The 
latter is a millionaire whose ancestors, it 
is said, date back to the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

The petition says that Mrs. Harty, as 
an American woman, is endowed by na- 
ture with “that spontaneity of feeling 
and that inborn love of freedom and in- 
stincts of democracy peculiar to one bred 
in the ideals of a new world, but that the 
defendant is a man of cold, reserved and 
haughty mien and breeding, priding him- 
self upon his impregnable hedge of re- 
serve of manner and bearing, justifying 
the same by reason of his descent from 
a long line of noble ancestors.” 

Miss Fitziu declares that she received 
no encouragement in her singing from 
her husband. 





Mme. Sembrich Congratulates King 
Alfonso 


Since Mme. Sembrich first saw King 
Alfonso of Spain—in 1888, when the lat 
ter was three years old—she has invari- 
ably sent him a congratulatory messag« 
on his birthday, May 17. Invariably the 
King has replied through his court secre 
tary, but on his last birthday he replied 
in person and couched the message in 
English, as follows: “Thanks for kind 
messages. Remembrance.—ALFONSO R.” 

Mme. Sembrich knew the King’s 
grandmother, the Archduchess Elisabeth 
of Austria, and also his mother, th: 
Queen Dowager, and while filling an en 
gagement at Spain’s foremost opera 
house, the Teatro Reale, at Madrid, i: 
1888, she was received at court and met 
the youthful Prince who now reigns a 
King. 





The New York Review publishes a re 
port that Lydia Lopokova, the dancer of 
the Imperial Russian Ballet, now i: 
Spain, is married to Enrico Barocchi, sec 
retary of the Diaghileff company. 





Winthrop Cortelyou, son of Georg 
B. Cortelyou, former Secretary of th 
Treasury, has composed the music for a 
operetta which, it is expected will be pr: 
duced during the summer. 





Announcement has been made of th 
appointment of Charles Frank as musica 
director of the Boston Theater. 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New Yor! 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos | 
Artistic in tone and design . | 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 











HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVER YWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 








